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G K Lieten 


hroughout much of the history of man- 

kind, the majority of the people have 
had to work hard in their struggle for 
survival andin their dependency on masters 
and employers. They were and they are 
the working people. The working people 
included many working children, and until 
very recently (in the long haul of history) 
no distinction was made between adult 
labour and child labour. People had to live 
and work for their physical survival. Food 
and survival were generated by individual 
physical strength. 

With the onset of industrial capitalism, 
children and young adults became the main 
source of profit generation. The average 
age of death of labourers in Manchester 
and Leeds in 1842 (as reported in E P 
Thompson: The Making of the English 
Working Class, Penguin Books 1980, 
p 364) was an appalling 17 years and 15 
years respectively. A vast majority of the 
labourers in the textile mills and other 
industrial enterprises were lads and lasses 
between 12 and 15 years of age. 

Bringing the many phenomena of ex- 
ploitation, repression and neglect onto the 
public stage in those days has been the job 
of academics, political activists and jour- 
nalists. By bringing the injustice into the 
open, the first step towards redress is taken. 

It is appropriate to recall these words 
and the abominable circumstances in which 
the working class (children) in the 19th 
century had to live in Europe. In that 
perspective, the conditions of children in 
India at the start of a new century 2000 
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seem to be so much better. One indeed can 
look at the child labour conditions in two 
ways: either comparing it with the con- 
ditions in Europe (in its historical period 
as a ‘developing country’ in its own way) 
or comparing it with the objectives and 
ethical standards which the Indian state 
has adopted. 

Within the latter terms of reference, 
India has a painfully bleak record, espe- 
cially in comparison with such countries 
as Sri Lanka, Vietnam and China. Within 
the former terms of reference, Europe in 
its 19th century past has been doing worse 
than many developing countries today. 

Rather than being defensive, and scotch- 
ing the debate on child labour as a western 
imperialist ploy, it would be helpful to 
Start'seeing child labour within its histori- 
cal context, including the context of 
globalisation, to bring all the horror, dread- 
fulness, and atrocities into the open. Thanks 
to the articulation of the child labour abuse, 
national and international concern has 
grown during the last decade of the 20th 
century, but ever more painstaking re- 
search shall be needed to bring the abuse 
of child labour onto the public stage. The 
growing concern will help to create a new 
awareness by which children of all classes 
and castes shall have comparable entitle- 
ments to human life enabling facilities like 
education, health, safety and nutrition. 

Some important publications have ap- 
peared recently. The volume edited by 
Nira Ramachandran and Lionel Massun 
is such a publication rich in data and 
analysis. It is of high academic standards 
and deals with the various issues, which 
inform the discussion on child labour. 
These discussions remain a bone of con- 
tention. Forexample: what constitutes child 
labour. Many assumptions have crept into 
the ‘child labour’ discussion. There in- 
deed is a bit of simplistic reasoning around 
it that one needs to be aware of. The 
simplistic reasoning involves on the one 
hand an exaggeration of the problem and 
on the other hand the isolation of the child 
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labour problem from macroeconomics. 

Childhood in a country like India, as far 
as the underclasses of society are con- 
cerned, is characterised by two fundamen- 
tal problems: the actual labour that chil- 
dren are compelled to do and the exclusion 
from the educational system. The danger, 
many have argued, is that as long as tens 
of millions are out of the schooling sys- 
tem, they are potential child labour victims. 
The solution, many of the same protago- 
nists have argued, is a combination of 
anti-poverty strategies, particularly food- 
based interventions, and universal (and 
equivalent) education. 

Ramachandran in her introduction goes 


“ halfway in identifying child labouras child 


labourers and also any work done by chil- 
dren which allow parents to spend more 
time on productive work, including all 
those children who remain outside. the 
portals of the school. The various con- 
tributors to the book have used the concept 
child labour in these three different ways, 
and Ramachandran makes a very valid 
point when arguing that the focus should 
not be on the narrow category of around 
11 million child labourers but on the 
approximately 80 million other out-of- 
school children as well. 

Food-security is premised to be a crucial 
variable in explaining the derailed child- 
hood of both actual child labourers and 
the deprived out-of-school children. The 
22 articles in the book elaborate this 
common theme.in four parts. 

Part 1 has four articles quantifying the 
food and genderdimensions of child labour 
and also features an interesting article by 
Indira Hirway on time use, the empirical 
data of which have been collected with a 
one-day recall method in a stratified sample 
of more than 18,000 houscholds. The author 
herself indicates a number of weaknesses 
in the datacollection methodology, but the 
minute details of how much time children 
are involved in economic activities, in 
family welfare and caring activities, in 
education, in personal care, in leisure and 
in retirement, provides useful informa- 
tion about the relationship between child 
labour and the other activities which 
children are involved. One could pru- 
dently suggest, on the basis of the ma- 
terial, that definitely not all the nowhere 
children are child labourers. 
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The second part (Understanding the 
Links) has four articles looking into the 
probable causes of child labour, i e, child 
labour as narrowly defined. D P Chaudhri 
and E J Wilson marshal a wide array of 
evidence, statistical evidence that is, to 
answer the vexed question as to whether 
there is a relationship between poverty and 
child labour. Of course, there is a relation- 
ship. The (relatively) rich, like the con- 
tributors to the book, the writer of this 
review and the readers of this journal, do 
not send their children to the workplace. 
The children who go out and work belong 
to poor families, exceptions notwithstand- 
ing. The relationship is obvious, but what 
is the exact correlation, and what are the 
causal aspects at play? 

There is quite a bit of simplistic thinking 
on this score. Many experts, some of them 
also in this book, who put the blame on 
the parents. It is the short-term economic 
gain, they claim, that makes parents use 
the labour power of their children, and 
with that aim even procreate more than the 
less egoistic parents would do. 


Nutritional poverty, educational poverty * 


and the larger number of children are the 
main identifying characteristics of poverty, 
and itis thus normal that poverty, vialarger 
number of children, increases the number 
of deprived children and children working 
as labourers. A remarkable difference 
between the children of the poorest fami- 
lies and the less deprived families is not 
so much that the former are working more 
(the difference is not very significant), but 
that their school dropout rates are much 
higher. On the basis of statistical data on 
374 districts, Chaudhri and Wilson con- 
clude that only around 4 per cent of rural 
children have never attended school, that 
64 per cent of the girls and 49 per cent 
of the boys have dropped out and that over 
90 per cent of them are not working while 
others are in full-time labour. 

The tension between the narrow defini- 
tion of child labour and the broader defi- 
nition is present in many contributions. So 
also in the article by Mahendra Dey and 
Ravi on food security and child labour in 
south India. They distinguish child labour 
sx child-work, which is a sensible dis- 
tinction, but then subsume under the latter, 
children deprived of the right to education 
and childhood, which actually means in- 
cluding all the nowhere children. The 
authors make an interesting observation 
that, contrary to popular perception, ‘most 
of the children who are notattending school 
are not doing much work either’ and that 
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‘the direction of the causation does not 
necessarily run from child labour to non- 
attendance. This can be the other way 
round in the sense that dropout children 
take up productive work of their ownchoice 
or through parental pressure as a default 
occupation’ (p 203). 

The meaning of child labour and the 
strength of the correlation with female 
literacy, poverty, female work participa- 
tion, food security, indebtedness, etc, are 
addressed head-on, but Part 2 of the volume 
fails to convince on what actually should 
be isolated as the major concern. Part 3, 
which deals with regional variations (case 
studies on the ‘vulnerable’ states of Bihar, 
Jharkhand, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Orissa) also has a surfeit of data, which 
makes it-into a valuable reference-work. 
One wonders, however, whether the edi- 
tors could not have created more clarity 
by relying a bit less on tables (not all of 
them are indispensable) and construct an 
argument along a common theme. The 
information no doubt is very important, 
and the regional variations tell more than 
the aggregated data, but it is left to the 
reader to pick out the states one is inter- 
ested in and reach at conclusions. 

Child labour on the supply-side may be 
caused by a combination of factors. Pov- 
erty and food security are not the basic 
causes, as it appears for example from the 
studies Piush Antony on Bihar and Nira 
Ramachandran/Anup Karan on Jharkhand. 
More work will have todone on the demand- 
side, that is the active search by employers 
for child labour. Most of the work that has 
been done by economists, particularly 
the many who have been studying child 
labour on behalf of the World Bank, have 
made an intricate multivariate analysis, but 
exclusively concentrating on the socio- 
economic characteristics of the parents, 
thereby obscuring the role played by 
employers. 

One cannot but agree with Aseem 
Prakash, writing on Madhya Pradesh that 
‘the most proximate cause of child labour 
may be the demand side creation. ... The 
demand side pressure may create a selec- 
tive market for cheap labour, possibly 
served by the children of the poorer house- 
holds but not necessarily the poverty 
stricken households. Poverty in combina- 
tion with the demand side pull, created a 
situation in which child labour is per- 
petuated and sustained’ (pp 268-69). In 
other words, poverty and food insecurity 
create the space in which the pull force 
can operate. 
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The articles convey a fairly convincing 
picture of the food insecurity among the 


poorest families in the states that have been 


studied, but the close relationship with 
child labour is not established. There 
appears to be an absoluis need to start a 
study on how the midday-meals pro- 
grammes and othersuch interventions have 
had a positive impact on child labour 
reduction. 

Part of this exercise is done in Part 4, 
which has a number of articles looking into 
the role of food assistance programmes. 
Two articles deserve to be mentioned. 
K P Kannan explains ‘the remarkable 
record’ of Keralain reducing child depriva- 
tion in general. The public distribution 
system, the free noon-meal schemes for 


-schoolchildren, supplementary nutrition for 


pre-school children and old-age pensions 
have established a bottom line of food 
security. In the 1970s, around 29 per cent 
of the children in Kerala and 33 per cent 
in Orissa for example suffered from severe 
malnutrition. Whereas the percentage in 
Kerala by 1990 had come down to around 
12 per cent, the percentage in Orissa has 
actually notched up by 2 percentage points. 

Much can be learned from Kerala. The 
focus on food security in general and child 
nutrition in particular has proved to be an 
important instrument in reducing child 
deprivation and child labour. Other mea- 
sures, like the easy access to schooling as 
well as health care facilities, are also 
essential elements, and even if Kerala in 
all these respects has established a remark- 
able record, it remains a moot question 
what circumstantial conditions are needed 
for this example to be followed in practice 
in other states. 

MP Joseph, in his report on a successful 
ILO project (attacking child labour in the 
slate quarries in Markapur, Andhra 
Pradesh) conveys optimism, but warns for 
simplistic project solutions. Eliminating 
child labour through food security is a 
strategy, which is conditioned by collat- 
eral developments. The perception of 
insecurity is often more important than the 
actual insecurity itself. 

Josenh writes that ‘what the noor-meal 
is realy doing is to break the fear of future 
food insecurity’. It is that important mental 
change on which Kannan reports in his 
story on the example of Kerala. This 
experience thus, in the words of Joseph 
(p 437), ‘brings home the key lesson of the 
need to have an efficient public distribu- 
tion system that can provide the appropri- 
ate foodgrains...to target families at 
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affordable prices’. In the context of the 
present situation in India, where there is 
a large ‘food surplus’ with burgeoning 
food stocks, the solution of the child labour 
problem would profit immensely from the 
usage of these food stocks. It would, 
however, not be sufficient unless it is 
integrated with other elements as part of 
a holistic strategy on child labour: “Any 
provision of food security as part of a 
strategy directed ateliminating child labour 
should be coordinated with a set of other 
interventions, including community 
mobilisation, sensitisation, quality educa- 
tion, etc” (p 438). 

Some of the articles are essential reading 
for all those concerned with the problem 


of child labour. There is, however, a surfeit 
of econometric exercises, which may not 
entice non-economic readers to get in- 
volved with some of the chapters. A bit 
more political economy and a bit less 
econometrics could have generated more 
clarity. All too often when economists deal 
with social problems, the prosaic element 
is dramatically outdistanced by an over- 
dose of regression exercises. 

The volume has brought together a vast 
array of empirical information, in different 
regional contexts, and provides a greatdeal 
of policy recommendations and reflections 


on actual case studies. It will be a useful , 
source for insightand further reflection ony 
«? makes any definite conclusion impossible. 


the problem of child labour. Sf : 
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Impact of Fiscal Deficit ‘ 


Fiscal Deficit and Inflation in 

India: A Study in Nexus by Ashutosh 
Raravikar; 

Macmillan India, 2003; 

pp x+252, Rs 385. 


M K Datar 


he title of the book under review is 

very inviting. Whether it is increase 
in money supply that causes inflation or 
whether higher budget deficit is the cul- 
prit, is a long-standing but un-resolved 
controversy. This question becomes even 
more interesting in the current Indian 
context characterised by some softening of 
inflationary trends, decrease in the 
monetisation of government deficit but 
without making a significant dent on the 
level of fiscal deficit. This book by 
Ashutosh Raravikar seeks to answer the 
question whether fiscal deficit leads to 
inflation. It is a revised version of the 
author’s PhD thesis submitted to the 
University of Pune. While the thesis was 
based on analysis of trends in budget deficit 
and inflation over the decade 1985-95, the 
same has been extended fora further period 
of five years in this book. 

The main conclusion of the book is that 
fiscal deficit does not seem to have caused 
inflation. The book is divided into five 
chapters. After providing an introduction, 
the author discusses nature of fiscal 
crises as reflected in the finances of 
central government in 1980s and 1990s. 


Chapter 3 discusses different concepts of 
budget deficit followed by an analysis of 
the behaviour of prices in the context of 
budgetary situation. In the last and most 
important chapter of the book, the author 
analysis trends in fiscal deficit and 
increases in wholesale price index on a 
year- to-year basis. Towards the end of the 
book the author also makes several sug- 
gestions to control inflation and reduce 
fiscal deficit. 

As the book is focused on relationship 
between fiscal deficit and inflation the 
author has not given his opinion about 
suitability or relevance of different mea- 
sures of deficit. While the author discusses 
different concepts of deficit and trends, he 
does not offer his opinion about relative 
efficacy of different concepts. As the 
analysis of the fiscal situation would largely 
depend on concept of deficit used, it 
becomes necessary to discuss relative of 
merits of these concepts. One would notice 
that ‘budget deficit’, a traditional measure 
of deficit used in India, has consistently 
declined over 1985 to 2000. Similarly, 
monetised deficit, too, has come down 
considerably over the period. While the 
decrease in gross fiscal deficit is less signi- 
ficant, it is the revenue deficit which has 
in fact increased over the period. In such 
a situation analysis of fiscal situation 
would depend on concept of deficit con- 
sidered relevantand useful. Similarly, when 
nominal variables like deficit are mea- 
sured over a period of time, it is customary 
to measure the trends in terms as the 
percentage of GDP or as a percentage of 
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total expenditure or total income of govern-- 
ment. It would have been useful if the ~ 
author would have discussed this measure- 
mentissue, settle on an acceptable measure 
and then use the preferred measure con- 
sistently. In absence of such a procedure, 
there are many references of deficit in- 
creases in absolute terms though it was 
lower as a proportion of GDP. 

The author’s main finding is the lack of 
any nexus between the budget deficit and 
inflation during the period under consider- 
ation. The author mentions in the begin- 
ning of the study of the simple statistical 
techniques and tabulation of budget data 

re the main pillars of his analysis. This 


It is not clear why the author wishes tc 
analyse the impact of fiscal deficit on a 
yearly basis. If it is accepted that there may 


’ be lagged or delayed impact of the deficit 


on the inflation, it would be simplistic to 
confine the analysis in contemporaneous 
terms. Moreover, the author presents his 
analysis to refute the stand that budget 
deficit leads to inflation without giving a 
fairly detailed statement of sucha position. 
He does make a reference to “a hue and 
cry has been raised against the fiscal deficit 
with a persistent and insistent demand to 
reduce the deficit in order to control and 
reduce the inflation”. The author does not 
seem to have realised that his refutation 
of any nexus between fiscal deficit and 
inflation sounds less than convincing in 
the absence of a fair presentation of the 
opposite viewpoint. In fact, the author 
himself.is stating that “imbalances in the 
fiscal field lead to imbalances in the real 
sector through demand supply imbalances 
and exercised upwards pressure on prices 
leading to inflation as shown in table 2.2” 
(p 27). Such statements contradict the 
overall conclusions of the book. 

The author has presented a number of 
statistical statements giving details about 
various components of government ex- 
penditure. He, however, has not tried to 
go beyond these numbers. For example, 
the author presents increased interest 
expenditure as a major factor behind higher 
revenue and fiscal deficit. While it is a 
chicken and hen problem in deciding 
whether higher deficit leads to higher 
interest expenses or higher interest ex- 
penses lead to fiscal deficit, it is possible 
to distinguish between increases in interest 
expenditure arising from (a) higher quan- 
tum of borrowings and (b) higher interest 
rates. The increase in interest expenses 
was a direct result of increase in the coupon 
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HEALTH Positive 


How to recognize Diabetes in 
Children? 


Diabetes is a life long complicated disease 
and can cause serious immediate or long-term 
problems. This disease should be recognized at 
the earliest and regular treatment should be 
started so that children can be protected 
against serious outcome of the disease and 
they can have normal physical, mental and so- 
cial development. 


These children may complain of increased 
micrution, thirst, appetite and inspite of in- 
creased appetite and food intake, their weight 
decreases. They can complain of fatigue, leth- 
argy and they are lusterless. If blood glucose 
estimation is done, it is found to be more than 
100 mg per 100 ml. Diabetes in children are not 
easily suspected and many children are 


Adolesc 


% 


brought to the hospital in an unconscious state Sample meals: of Dia 
or with serious infections. When blood glucose ; ay ee es 
Morning - 1cup tea/coffe 


estimation is done, they may be found to be 


suffering from diabetes. (6-7 am) 
i : qi Breakfast - 
Care of Diabetic Children (8=9 as) dainbhan? hoe toncty tee 
Diabetes is a life long complex disease with sandwiches, lcup milk, 
multiple organ involvement. Few decades ago, 1 orange. 
diabetic children were given a very dim pic- Mid-day - 2slices of bread or 
ture of life, but now advances in the last few (11-12am) 1 vegetable sandwich. 
decades have changed the view. Now with L ‘ 
: ” unch - 2small rotis (phulkas), 
proper care and treatment, children can live an (1-2 k ies 
‘ ; —2 pm) 1 katori rajma gravy, 
almost normal life and can take part in any d katcrinesctaris 
type of activities. Risk of serious complications 1 katori ee Fiaioe cusd 
like diabetic retinopathy, neuropathy, disease bi fan i 2 ths 4 
of the large blood vessels, nephropathy, can be Bind 8 - 
decreased. Aq. ; 
. ; Tea - 1katori Potato poha, 
For the control of Diabetes, these children (4-5 pm) 1 cup tea/coffee without 
have to consume proper food in fixed sugar, % cup milk, oil for 
amounts, at regular time, with regular exercise cooking - 1 tbs. 
and should take their regular dose of insulin, Mid ea cedt 1 
so that their blood glucose level is kept under 6- Peale ne apple 
control. Problems of diabetic ketoacidosis ; afd 
should be prevented. These children should Dinner ~ 2small phulkas, % katori 


(8-9 pm) rice, 1 katori mung dal/ 
other dal, 1 katori curd, 
1 katori green vegetables, 
salad, oil for cooking 2 tbs. 


Bed-time - -1 cup milk without sugar 
2 slices of papaya. 


have no problem of hypoglycaemia and they 
should attain normal growth. They should not 
suffer from emotional problems due to their ill- 
ness. 


> Diabetic children should take 20 to 30 units 
of Insulin injections. Daily 2/3 doses before 
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breakfast and 1/3 doses before dinner. Usu- 
ally they are given 2/3 mixtures of laxtate 
insulin (2/3) and regular insulin (1/3). As 
they grow up, they must learn to take the 
injections themselves to avoid risk of miss- 
ing the dose and they should be instructed 
to observe aseptic precautions. 


Diabetic children must exercise, but with 
care — it helps to control blood sugar levels. 
They must do brisk walking, swim- 
ming, jogging, 
aerobic exer- 
cise, they can 
participate in 
any game of 
their liking like 
football, hockey, 
ete. The children ¥ 
should be aware of 
the effects of exercise 
on blood sugar levels and 

proper adjustment of the Insulin dose 
and meals should be made depending 
upon their level of activities. They must be 
aware of the problems arising out of hy- 
poglycaemia like excessive sweating and 
cloudiness. They must stop the exercise im- 
mediately and should consume about 15 
gms of glucose or sugar containing sub- 
stances (sweets, chocolates, candy) and 
should repeat the same amount every. 10 
minutes till they recover. 


Diet of these children is of paramount im- 
portance. The amount and quality of food 
depends upon their level of activities. The 
diet should be such that it keeps the glu- 
cose, lipid, and weight under control. The 
likes and dislikes of the children should be 
considered while preparing the food. They 
should eat at regular intervals. The energy 
required for diabetic children are the same 
as normal children and additional calories 
are needed during severe illnesses. These 
children should aveid sugar, sweets, honey, 
candy, but can consume fruits and vegeta- 
bles in plenty. They should be given three 
major meals and three mid meals and 
snacks at bed-time. Their diet should con- 


tain 55 to 60% of calories required from car- 


HEALTH POSITIVE <i) 
bohydrates, 15% from proteins, 25 to 30% a. 


from fats and about 20 to 35 gms of dietary 


fibres and sufficient amount of vitamins ~ 


and minerals. They should consume ad- 
equate amount of water. 


> Diabetic children should be regularly 


checked. They should learn to examine 
urine sugar and blood glucose levels them- 
selves. They should be examined by doc- 
tors at regular intervals to know any com- 
plications. 


> Diabetes is a complex life long disease 

and puts psychological and an economi- 
cal burden on 
the family. 
These children 
should not be 
neglected or 
given undue ex- 
tra care. They 
should learn to 
take care of 
themselves as 
early as possi- 
ble. If blood 
sugar levels of these children are strictly 
controlled by balancing the diet, exercise 
and amount of insulin, they can take part in 
any activity, can attend school and their de- 
velopment will be normal. 


Diabetic children should know the signs of 
hypoglycaemia. Mismatch between food, 
exercise and insulin are a common cause of 
hypoglycaemia. Delayed or missed meals, 
decreased carbohydrate content in meals, 
increased physical activities, heavy exercise 
or poorly timed insulin can cause hypogiy- 
caemia which may be fatal if not dealt 
promptly. These children should always 
carry sugar/glucose/sweets/chocolates, 
biscuits and an identity card stating that 
they are suffering from diabetes and should 
be given sugar in case of odd behaviour. 


Dr. J. L. Agarwal 

Prof. & Head, Physiology 
Medical College, Kangraattanda 
(H. P.) - 176 001. 
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Book Review 


‘RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


“he United Nations Conven- 
,tion on the Rights of the 
Child has been one of the 


most widely ratified human rights 
conventions in history. The con- 
vention which has been ratified by 
191 countries, is the most vivid 
illustration of the global social con- 
Struction of childhood. The popu- 
larity of the convention seems to 
indicate that a vast majority of the 
world’s governments agree on what 
are the rights of the child, and 
what the states have an obligation 


‘to provide. 


About Child Labour, the Con- 
vention says : The rights of the 
child to be protected from eco- 
nomic exploitation and from per- 
forming any work that is likely to 
be hazardous or to interfere with 
the child's education or to be harm- 
ful to the child's health or physical, 
mental, spiritual, moral or social 
development. 


Unfortunately, the international 
conventions and laws notwithstand- 
ing, unpaid, underfed and often 
working as bonded labourers to 
pay off family debts, children well 
below 14 years of age are a sig- 
nificant part of India’s labour force. 


Likewise, the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights (Article 26) 
says ‘Every one has the right to 
education. Education shall be free. 
Elementary education shall be com- 


pulsory.’ 


The book under review dis- 
cusses the above twin issues of 


'V.S.Gupta 


child labour and children’s right to 
education which have become a 
matter of international concern. 
Written in the South Asian context, 
the issue of child labour is widely 
seen as a manifestation of pov- 
erty. The contribution of child to 
the household economy is often 
seen as important to meeting the 
basic needs of the poor families. 
The South Asian region has the 
largest number of children out of 
school. 


This book is the outcome of a 
Workshop: Child Labour and the 
Right to Education in South Asia: 
Needs Vs Rights? Social Policy 
from a Child — Centered Perspec- 
tive’ held in New Delhi in 1999. 
The Workshop formed part of the 
South Asian component of the 
Social Policy Programme of the 
Institute of Development Studies, 
Sussex. 


The Delhi Workshop brought 
together scholars, activists and 
policy makers to discuss the issue 
of child labour and education in 
the context of the apparent con- 
flict that is posed between the 
economic needs of families and 
the rights of their children. It pro- 
vide a forum for critical debate to 
which participants brought a range 
of perspectives, rich insights and 
experiences from the field as well 
as policy issues. The focus was 
mainly on India and Bangladesh. 
A number of key areas for re- 
search emerged at the end of the 


+ 


deliberations. 


The chapters of the book are 
divided into four thematic areas: 
Alternative Perspectives on Children, 
Childhood and Child Labour; 
Socio-Economic Context of Work 
and School; Policy Context for Ad- 
dressing Child Labour and Educa- 
tion and Operationalising the Right 
to Education: Government and 
Non-Government Interventions. 


The papers presented at the 
Workshop drew on the experiences 
of India and Bangladesh to cover 
various themes related to the prob- 
lems of universalizing education in 
societies marked by poverty. The 
Workshop also recognized that 
there were many children who were 
neither at school nor at work. Their 
problems were not encompassed 
by the dichotomy between work 
and school. Exclusion in their case 
was partly a question of sheer 
poverty and partly of the unre- 
sponsiveness of the schooling sys- 
tem. It was. also a manifestation of 
social discrimination on caste and 
gender grounds. 


Some of the discussions at 
the Workshop touched on the pos- 
sibility that economic liberalization, 
globalization and increasing expo- 
sure to international market forces 
had exacerbated the incidence of 
child labour. Certainly, many of 
the most publicized cases of child 
labour, such as those laid off from 
the Bangladesh garment industry 
were part of export-oriented in- 
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dustries. However, it was also rec- 
ognized that children worked in a 
variety of activities, not all of them 
on export-oriented and that the 
most hazardous or exploited ac- 
tivities that children worked in were 
not necessarily export-oriented. 


There was much discussion on 
the pervasive role of the state in 
the educational system. Despite the 
proliferation of private and NGO 
provision, the participants at the 
Workshop were unanimous in the 
belief that the state had: to remain 
the main provider of education, 
particularly at the primary level and 
particularly for the poor. Conse- 


..Contd. from page 46 


In Nutrient Film Technique, 
nutrient solution is recirulated in a 
shallow stream over the bare roots of 
growing plants to provide adequate 
water, nutrients and aeration. 


In all these systems (i.e. 
Hydroponics, Aeroponics and 
Nutrient Film Technique), pH 
adjustment of nutrient solution and 
aeration of roots are maintained. 


In India, less.than 12 units are 
operating. There is about 25 acres 
under the hydroponics methods of 
cultivation, unlike in other leading 
countries like USA, Australia, Israel, 
Japan, Holland, New Zealand and 
South Africa, where the overall 
cultivation under the system is around 
6,000 acres. 


Although the technology is very 
ideal for growing high value 
vegetables throughout the year, the 
fact that it requires huge investment 
and some basic knowledge on 
chemistry, plant physiology and crop 
botany has deterred many from 
adopting the technology. For 
instance, for producing quality 
vegetables, the initial investment 
would be around Rs. 18 lakh per acre 
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quently, the practices of the state 
in delivering on this obligation, 
particularly its failure to provide 
equitable and universal access to 
education, came in for critical scru- 
tiny. 


With contributions from policy 
makers, activists in the field of 
education and academics, the book 
has eminently succeeded in its ob- 
jective of bringing together a range 
of perspectives to the problem of 
child labour and education of the 
children in South Asia. 


Child Labour and the Right 
to Education in South Asia 
Needs Versus Rights? 


under the aggregate culture or the 
gravel culture method wherein 
cinders, broken bricks, clinkers, 
plastics and vermiculite are used 
instead of soil. This also includes the 
working capital and the cost of 
infrastructure development. If the 
machinery is imported, the 
investment would be nearly Rs. 25 
lakh per acre. 


Hydroponics can be used in 
places where ordinary horticulture or 
agriculture is impossible. The system 
can assume higher yield with good 
quality crops as water and nutrients 
are supplied proportionately as 
required, Moreover, it also results in 
efficient utilization of water and 
nutrients. Hydroponics is mostly used 
in closed systems like glasshouse or 
polyhouse, so there is no risk of 
erosion, drought or flood and also 
help growers to control pests and 
diseases. Since there is no soil, so 
there is also no risk of catching soil 
born diseases and result in absolute 
cleanliness. 


There will also be tremendous 
increase in the profitability levels. 
Growers will be able to recover the 
initial investments in less than three 
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The reviewer is former Pro- 
fessor at the Haryana Agricul- 
tural University and former Coun- 
try Representative, Asian Media 
Information and Communication 
Centre, Singapore. 
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years. Though farmers will not be able 
to realize any profit in the first year, 
there would substantial increase in 
profits in the course of time. The 
normal life span of the unit is a 
minimum of 10 years before replacing 
the key components. 


In India, there is tremendous 
potential for growing vegetables such 
as tomato, capsicum, lettuce, 
cabbage, cauliflower, cucumber and 
broccoli in hydroponics. Tomato 
grown through this system in Bengal 
has yielded an average of 200 tons/ 
acre against 15-20 tons under ordinary 
soil culture. A comparison of total 
yield between hydroponically grown 
and open field cultivation of different 
vegetables is shown in Table 1 on 
page 46. A Hydroponics Information 
Center has been set up in Mumbai to 
provide information and suggestions 
for popularizing this technology. It is 
rather a recent method of cultivation 
which has a vast scope in the near 
future because of its inherent 
advantages. 


The author is Research Scholar, 
Department of Vegetable Crops, 
Ludhiana, Punjab. 
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ompleting 25 years of 

sustained grassroots 

development efforts, 

the Working Wom- 

en’s Forum (India) is 

today a pioneer in 
building leadership skills among 
women. Giving greater importance 
to field based activities; the WWF 
(1D is now a model of decentralised 
development movement with nu- 
merous autonomous field offices 
spread over Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka. 

Jaya Arunachalam, the founder, 
does not see the WWE (I) as an or- 
ganisation but as a social move- 
ment, providing a social platform 
to poor women workers. 

Twenty-five years ago, Aruna- 
chalam, then an active Congress 
party worker, gave up party work to 
pursue the challenge of providing 
an alternate development model 
with human dignity as its main fo- 
cus, The need then for an alternate 
development model that was pro- 
poor, pro-women and anti-caste 
was urgent as caste and feudal val- 
ues inhibited the process of devel- 
opment. 

Using micro-credit assistance as 
a tool for mobilisation of poor 
women workers, the WWF (I) has 
innovatively experimented with 
success its model of women’s em- 
powerment. As on March 31, 2003, 
WWF (1) has over 700,000 members 
spread over 3,000 villages and 1,600 
slums. 

Today the WWF serves as a mod- 
el for other such efforts and is fre- 
quented by teams of civil society 
organisations from all over the 
country who come to learn from 
them. Its various developmental 
and social action initiatives encom- 
pass such activities as informal 
banking and micro loans for rural 
and urban women workers, insur- 
ance and social security for women. 
in the informal sector, reproductive 
and child care services, and a trade 
union for unorganised sector wom- 
en workers, 

Empbasising a strong field-based 
organisational structure, the forum 
encourages group structures, tran- 
scending barriers of caste, gender, 
and religion. Besides, the major 
chunk of organisational business 
The writer ts a professor with G.B. 
Pant Social Science Institute, 
Ahmedabad,_--« 
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GENDER ISSUES 


Development with dignity — 


The Working Women's Forum has unleashed an empowerment process at the 
grassroots, liberating poor women from different forms of exploitation. As the 
organisation completes 25 years, U. KALPAGAM profiles a success story. 


A quiet revolution In women’s empowerment. 


takes place in the slums, markets, 
village courtyards and places of 
worships. The forum's greatest suc- 
cess lies in its innovative approach 
to integrate the poor at all levels in 
its institutional framework as well 
as towards better delivery systems 
to reach large numbers of poor. It 
therefore, entrusts key responsibil- 
ities of the organisation and its ad- 
ministration to poor women 
themselves, by selecting and train- 
ing internal cadres from neigh- 
bourhood communities. 

The forum enables poor women 
emerge as leaders in their own right 
to influence public policy through 
collective action thus improving 
their social ieee = 

Strengthening of their productive 
role is complemented through re- 
productive and child health care 
programmes that focus on poor 
women's health and wellbeing. 


Children's homes in the urban and 
meee) ae Veneer 
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and school dropouts a new lease of 
life. The service programmes like 
night classes for child workers and 
vocational training centres for ado- 


lescent school dropouts provide al- * 


ternate life options and integrate 
them into mainstream society. 

The self-development by the 
women in one socio-economic 
context encouraged them to form 
spearhead groups to mobilise 
women in different socio-cultural 
scenarios. 

It was in Dindigul in 1979 that 
WWE (1) for the first time moved 
into rural areas, Its micro-credit ef- 
forts enabled poor women to sell 
local produce like banana, tama- 
rind, chillies as head loaders to car- 


ry them around the vill: or to 
carry them to villa; ts and 
the town nearby. was a great 


relief for poor women there since 
there was no scope for agricultural 
employment in this drought prone 


ress dan vege Seeeees 
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In Adiramapattinam, the fisher 
women who played a crucial role in 
the fishing economy there estab- 
lished an informal banking centre 
to meet their credit requirements 
and also fought for and secured 
their rights to repair fishing canals, 
fish auctions and transportation 
rights. 

In Narasayur, a region of agricul- 
tural prosperity WWF (I) work ex- 
posed the exploitative and 
oppressive conditions of women 
lace artisans numbering nearly 
80,000 in the East and West Goda- 
vari districts of Andhra Pradesh. 
WWF (1) replicated the Chennai ex- 
periment to facilitate lace makers 
with a cooperative and a marketing 
outlet along with access to credit. 
Later on WWF (1) brought into its 
fold rope-makers and weavers in 
the adjacent districts who were 
equally exploited and lived in in- 
tense poverty. 
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leadership of the Forum became 
more aware of the presence of op- 
pressive structures wherever they 
went. 

They identified one such group, 
the beedi rollers of Vellore in 1983, 
where child labour was widely 
prevalent. Beedi workers and 
matchstick makers were organised 
and unionised resulting in a revi- 
sion of their wages and ameliora- 
tion of their oppressive working 
conditions. Access to credit re- 
lieved their children from bonded 
labour and enabled the payment of 
minimum wages by the employers 
as well as the initiation of pension 
schemes for these workers. 

Today, with the worldwide stig- 
ma associated with cigarette smok- 
ing. WWF (1) has initiated an 
alternate livelihood programme for 
the beedi rollers in Vellore to train 
them in other occupational skills. 

WWF (1) started a branch in Ban- 
galore to provide relief to agarbati 
workers. In the slums where these 
workers lived, ethnic tensions cre- 
ated an oppressive situation. Most 
workers were migrants from border 
areas of Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
Pradesh. 

The cooperative society was 
started there after the ethnic differ- 
ences were resolved and the agar- 
bati workers united under the 
banner of WWF (1) to work for bet- 
ter working and living conditions. 
Access to credit and training en- 
hanced their living standards. 

In Bellary where large-scale op- 
pression was inflicted on girls, by 
dedicating them to a female deity 
to become ‘Devadasis’ resulting 
later in child and adult prostitution, 
WWE (1) provided training and al- 
ternative gainful employment and 
thus rehabilitated the women 
there, giving them a new lease of 
life. 

In Kanchipuram, a centre of silk 
weaving, male weavers alone were 
recognised by the government 
cooperatives, This monopoly in 
getting raw materials led to men 
pledging the raw materials to spend 
on liquor. 

As a result, women and children 
were shackled by poverty. In 1990, 
WWE (1) began a branch for women 
weavers, This relieved them from 
their indebtedness, and their chil- 
dren from bonded labour. It als, 
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Ge tanking officials have all 
_ seen the growing dominance 
ofthe so called fairer sex. 
This definifely means that 
men are not behind, they are 
rapidly marching ahead end. 
females are closely following 
them in all these fields. But 
the world should realize that 
ft is, the woman who builds 
and binds a family. It is the 
mother who breeds and 
moulds a child. It is she who 
can usher culture in the 
society. 

It is a maver of serious 
concer * wth the 
Progress «. .i.t passing years 
the need to protect the girl 
child is: speedily rising. 

Crimes targeting women, 
and by women, are steeply 


_ dsing. But what is the” 


society, press or our vigi- 
lance doing towards protect- 
ing the girl child? Women 
have always been projected 
as a commodity which adds 
to entertainment. ihe 
female form is marketed ut 


' bho stakes in beauty 


alae crgeteeens 


_ Parents are busy at work, | 
* children are, hooked pra 


from work to- ante ‘such 
moral values. Since the - 


; slg Gee 


amongst the elite, then what 
better can we. expect 
the lesser ivilegéd class’ ‘of 
athe estar whose ‘sole: > 
entertainment fre the ° > 
Bollywood films and the ~~ 
television. Of late- it has 
been observed that most of 
these films and serials, ‘ 


_ besides «projecting woman as. 


a piece of enjoyment, also. 
throw light cn how’ ticked 
and untrustworthy a female 
can be. Such negative ideas. 
when seeded-in the minds of . 
growing young girls with no, 


other source to carre.t them, 


are bound to produce more 
and more of such females 
who can only add to the: - 


_ burden of vices in the * 


society. 

But the atthe s - 
What is being done to control 
this blazing fire? Detailed 
exposure of incidents with 
names and location as Is 
routinely done by the press 
these days, together with 
female centered easily © 
accessible entertainment has. 


a a 


pageants and in the film 
world, This only nurtures a 
sense of longing In the 
minds of the growing young 
be So who is to blame 
whi many such men 
pouncé on a female prey 


’ _ whenever they are given the 


Opportunity to do so ? It 
looks like that unless the 
values nurtured at home in 

“the upbringing of a male 
child are extremely strong In 
morality, it is simply impos- 
sible for a young boy today 
to not have unhealthy 
immoral feelings towards the 
female sex. But the question 
is how many such homes 


exist today, for amongst the 
. elite there is no time away 


only been ‘adding fuel to this 
fire. Has anyone ever spared 
2 thought to"imagine the .” 

future of a girl or her | i 
who has been in“ 
such an att of crime? What™, 


~ js being done to rehSbtlitate 


these unfortunate girls ? It 
has beenseen that many 
such girls in their struggle for 
survival in later life land up in 
brothels for the society | 
refuses to associate them 

_ with anything better.’ *" 

There Is yet another 

section of young | gitsiho 
over years of tenderty 
nurturing all the ideas they ~ 
haw been exposed to 
through the media have been* 
thoroughly impressed with 


¥ 


dong 


~ tewarding sort to cling'on 
to. So the iUestion here is. 
s j failed to’ 


oe the new generation? 

But the obvious paradox’ 
‘remains ‘that lately there is Hs 
‘ also‘a tise’ in paedophilia sp 
(desite to have’ bex with 
” young children). Many elderly 
people have been held for 
such ‘crimes and it ts“exitbme!* 
-ly disheartening to note that 


rer 


young, innocent gid stydents. 
It is disgraceful to learn that - 
the person who is supposed 
to shoulder the responsibility 
of seeding morality in hjs 
students, is feasting, on their 
helplessness and_ simplicity. * 
: But what is our society doing 
in response to these acts of 


* Jerlme except publicizing alll 


details, which, besides sealing. 
all’ pb avenues of the ae 

victim s\gaves her yee * 
resort Qr/survi 


tle hell ‘IE, ig ne! ellrbuet me 


"Jol hands and find on” a 
" avenue to create a society. 
where the number of such we 


threat to her security. Look : 
on the girl child as a benutiful”: 
creation of the Almighty and | 
Not as an ottractive, 
object who ‘shoul te" hoe 
exploited of her siriieenser: 
in 8 contest of muscle power 
with the males.for {n_all 
other fields of life, no,man 
canbe assured of a victory so 
easily as over a female 
Let.us all try to cultivate 
healthy trends to reatg: .) 
secure environment for" 
survival ‘of the girl) ‘child = 


ve 


SELF HELP GROUPS & MICRO CREDIT 
Synergic Integration 


ural development means 

over-all development of ru- 

ral areas to improve the qual- 
ity of life of rural people — men, 
women and children. It is an inte- 
grated process, which includes so- 
cial, economic, political and spiritual 
development of the poorer sections 
of the society. In all rural develop- 
ment programmes, human beings 
are the causes and consequences. 
The core objectives of rural devel- 
opment are: 


e Food for hungry people 
@ Language for their ideas 


e@ Education to all — 
and children 


women, men 


Rural development emphasizes de- 
velopment of 


e@ Agriculture and Allied activities 


e Village and cottage industries 
and handicrafts 


e@ Socio-economic infrastructure 
which includes setting up rural 
bank, cooperatives, school etc. 


@ Community services and facili- 
ties i.e. drinking water, electric- 
ity, rural roads for transportation. 


@ Human resource mobilization 


Right from independence, in fact 
even in the pre-independence era, 
rural development vis-a-vis poverty 
alleviation had been considered as 
a major challenge to our country. 
Initially, it was assumed that various 
Poverty Alleviation Programmes such 
as IRDP, TRYSEM, DWCRA, ICDR, 
SITRA etc. could be able to enhance 
income level of the rural masses 


Sabyasachi Das 


through trickle down effect. But, 
these programmes failed to achieve 
the target because ‘trickle down’ 
effect of economic growth cannot 


be achieved if the growth is not. 


of 
ae gic 


accompanied with infrastructure de 
velopment; which is essential fc 
speedy percolation of the benefit « 
such programmes. Most poverty a 
leviation schemes also faced th: 
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or government sponsor. al and pi Rory allevia-. 
In “rural India, saan seen that the. Poorer. 
sti 


e cannot avail of th : 
istitutions due to their. ‘inability 


lateral security and ‘mortgage. _property. At this 


of view. micro financing or group lending'is being looked 


supa area 
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aroblem of credit mobilization to the 
rural masses. In the earlier schemes 
like IRDP, DWCRA, etc. the benefici- 
aries perceived the loan as grant. 
They did not feel the responsibility 
of repaying the loan. Bankers too 
did not have the time or mechanism 
to monitor the repayment process. 
Due to poor recovery of loan the 
schemes became non-viable (Rath, 
1985 and Rao et al., 1990). The ur- 
gent need is capacity building of 
the poor masses so that they can 
progress themselves; mere financial 
support cannot be useful in Rural 
Development in the long term. Group 
approach can make rural people 
more capable for considerable im- 
provement in their quality of life. 


Micro-Financing 


Credit is one of the most crucial 
inputs in rural development. Access 
to institutional credit for the rural 
poor is a very important precondi- 
tion to any poverty alleviation strat- 
egy. Rural credit system has been 
experienced with huge overdues due 
to repayment problem. Chronic 
overdues and poor recovery only 
hamper the development banking. 
The major internal and external fac- 
tors which have been weakening the 
rural credit system are: 


e Inappropriate systems/inad- 
equate procedures followed in 
regard to identification and se- 
lection of borrowers (Kahlon and 
Singh, 1992) 

e Ineffective supervision and moni- 
toring over the end use of credit 
(Bird, 1994; Sankariah and 
Reddy, 1994). 


e Inadequate rural orientation of 
staff and lack of positive rela- 
tionship between bankers and 
the borrowers. 


e Natural calamities and unfore- 
seen circumstances like 
droughts, flood, earthquake etc. 


e Inefficient working of production 
units due to traditional produc- 
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tion practices in uneconomic 
land holdings. 


It is prime time to take appro- 
priate measures in order to improve 
rural credit system. Therefore, lend- 
ing approach may be changed, 
credit need assessment may be 
done in an integrated manner and 
timely and judicious utilization of the 
loan by the borrowers should be 
ensured (Kalra and Singh, 2000). 


The inability of credit institutions 
to deal with the credit requirements 
of the poor effectively has led to the 
emergence of micro-finance or mi- 
cro-credit system, as an alternative 
credit system for the poor. Usually, 
credit institutions provide finance for 
productive purposes but sometimes 
poor people need money for con- 
sumption or for emergency Pur- 
poses, which many a time cannot 
be catered by the formal credit sys- 
tem or government sponsor and 
poverty alleviation schemes. In rural 
India, it can be seen that the poorer 
sections of the society and destitute 
cannot avail of the credit from banks 
and other formal financial institutions 
due to their inability to deposit col- 
lateral security and mortgage prop- 
erty. The government sponsored 
poverty alleviation programmes are 
evolved centrally and planned with- 
out participation of the local people 
and, therefore, often fail to address 
the need and requirement of the 
poor. Lack of participatory approach 
in planning and execution of these 
programmes result in complete fail- 
ure to improve socio-economic con- 
dition of the poor masses for which 
these were evolved. 


At this point of view, micro fi- 
nancing or group lending is being 
looked upon as the instrument that 
can be considered as the golden 
stick for poverty alleviation vis-a-vis 
rural development. 


International Initiative 


Mohammed Yunus, popularly 


known as father of micro-credit sys- 
tem, started a research project in 
Bangladesh in 1979 and came out 
with ideas of mico-credit that re- 
sulted in the establishment of 
Grameen Bank in 1983. 


In 1984, the participants of the 
third international sysmposium on 
mobilization of personal savings in 
developing countries, organized by 
the United Nations, agreed in the 
final resolution that — internal sav- 
ings must provide the basis of credit 
programmes, state control interest 
rate must be relaxed, more decen- 
tralized financial services and strong 
linkage between the formal and in- 
formal credit institutions for devel- 
opment (Dasupta, 2001). 


In 1984, the Federal Ministry of 
Economic Co-operation and the 
Agency for Technical Cooperation of 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
undertook a series of studies and 
workshops on rural finance in devel- 
oping countries that resulted in a 
new policy of Self-Help Group (SHGs) 
as a financial intermediation between 
rural poor and financial institutions, 
in one hand and micro enterprises, 
on the other. 


In 1986, the participation of Asia 
and Pacific Regional Agriculturist 
Credit Association (APRACA) de- 
cided on a coordinated programme 
for the promotion of linkage between 
banks and SHGs for rural savings 
mobilization and credit delivery to 
the rural poor. 


In 1989, the Central Bank of In- 
donesia with the involvement of Self- 
Help Promotional Institution (SHPI) 
started a pilot project entitled “link- 
ing Banks and SHGs”. 


Basically, micro-credit system 
gained the momentum in the mid- 
‘90s after the World Summit for 
Social Development, held at Copen- 
hagen in 1995. The Summit which 
emphasized the easy access to 
credit for small producers, landless 


TE ee 


farmers and other low income indi- 
viduals, particularly, women, urged 
governments of various nations to 
take appropriate actions in order to 
make easy accessibility of credit to 
the poor. Subsequently, in 1997, the 
World Micro-credit Summit in Wash- 
ington announced a global target of 
ensuring delivery of credit to 100 
million of the world’s poorest fami- 
lies, especially the women of those 


families, by 2005. 
Indian Initiative 


The first effort was taken by 
NABARD in 1986-87 when it sup- 
ported and funded an action re- 
search project on “saving and Credit 
Management of Self Help Groups” 
of Mysore Resettlement and Devel- 
opment Agency (MYRADA). Then 
NABARD launched a pilot project to 
provide micro-credit by linking SHGs 
with bank in 1991-92. During the 
project period, some NGOs like As- 
sociation of Sarva Seva Farms 
(ASSEFA), Peoples’ Rural Education 
Movement (PREM), Professional As- 
sistance for Development Action 
(PRADAN) and Community Develop- 
ment Society (CDS) have done ex- 
cellent work in promotion of SHGs . 
and mobilization of thrift and 
disbursal of credit. In 1999, RBI had 
set up a Micro-Credit Cell to make 


it easier to micro-credit providers to 
pursue institutional development 
process. Therefore, Micro-credit sys- 
tem had been considered as an im- 
portant instrument to provide credit 
for self-employment and other finan- 
cial and business services, including 
savings and technical assistance, to 
very poor persons. This is the con- 
cept of economic empowerment of 
the poor people through formation 
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and nurturing of self-help groups 
(SHGs). 


Self Help Groups and Its Role 


Self-Help Groups (SHGs) are usu- 
ally informal groups whose members 
have a common perception of need 
and importance towards collective 
action. These groups promote sav- 


ings among members and use the « 


pooled resources to meet the emer- 
gent needs of their members, includ- 
ing the consumption needs. The 
number of members in SHGs is nor- 
mally ranged from 10 to 20. It is 
expected that, within the group, there 
should be true democratic culture in 
which all the members must partici- 
pate actively in the decision making 
process by taking part in the de- 
bate rather he should say discus- 
sion. Though the cohesiveness 
among the members would be in- 
creased due to homogeneity of the 
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groups in terms of education, occ 
pation, income distribution, sex cor 
position, but in the long term, st 
bility of SHGs depends on the 
members’ loyalty to it and the a 
equacy of SHGs to meet the gro\ 
ing needs of the members. The a 


thor personally believes that cas 


should not be the yardstick of h: 
mogeneity rather casteism hampe: 
the mental development of individ: 
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als. It is obvious that collective wor 
leadership with fixed tenure, mutu 
trust and cooperative philosopt 
would be the driving force for SHG 
The basic objective of Self-He 
Groups is to develop saving cap 
bility among the poorest sections 
the society, which in turn reduc 
dependence on financial institutior 
and develop self-reliance. Earlie 
every poverty alleviation programn 
initiated by the Government of Inc 
had failed in capacity building of tt 
rural masses. Therefore, they becarr 
more and more dependent on fina: 
cial support. At this moment, Go 
ernment must realize that it wou! 
provide basic minimum facilities 
the people particularly marginalize 
sections with primary education + 
all women, men and children, p 
mary health, rural roads, safe drin. 
ing water, sanitation and stror 
public distribution system. The 
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Household Resources 
*Physical Capital (limited) 
*Human Capital 


Promoters 
NGOs, Banks, etc 


* Access to credit 
*Training to members 
*Technical guidance 


Self Help Groups 
(10 - 20 Members) 


Loan to Members 


Investment Consumption Clearing of Social 
*On-farm *Nutrition Debts obligations 
*Off-farm *Health 


*Education 


Increased Employment, Income, 
[i Savi oe ee anal and Empowerment 


Fig.1 A Model of SHG - Bank Linkage 
Source : Namboodiri and Shiyani (2001) 
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only, SHGs could go all out for all 
round economic development. They 
can: play pivotal role in: 


e Creating economic self-reliance 
of rural poor by meeting con- 
sumption and production credit 
needs as and when they arise. 
This will prevent exploitation of 
the poorer sections from non- 
institutional credit sources. 


e@ Development of group dynam- 
ics, building leadership quality 
to realize their potentiality and 
self-belief. 


e = Assisting the members to com- 
plete the formalities and docu- 
mentation required to obtain 
credit from bank. 


e@ Helping banks in recovery of 


credit by motivating members for™ 


prompt repayment of loans. 


@ Procurement of high cost inputs 
that could not be bought indi- 
vidually. 


e@ Training of members in the use 
of extension services and Gov- 
ernment support. 


e Building common infrastructure 
for the benefit of its members. 


SHGs-NGOs-Bank Linkage 


Model — | : SHGs formed by NGO 
and linked to bank 


In this model, NGO would or- 
ganize the poor into SHGs, under- 
take training for awareness building, 
entrepreneurship and skill training, 
help in arranging inputs, extension 
and marketing, introduce saving and 
internal lending, help in maintenance 
of accounts and link them with the 
banks for credit requirements 
(Wadhwa, 2002). Banks directly pro- 
vide loans to SHG with recommen- 
dation of the NGO. In this model, 
NGO acts as facilitators. 


Model — Il NGO forms SHGs and 
perform financial intermediation role 
as on-lender to SHGs after sourcing 


loans from bank. 


In this case, besides acting as 
facilitator, the NGO also works as 
financial intermediary. Here the loan 
is given to NGOs by the bank for 
on-lending the SHGs/individuals. In 
this linkage model NGO would be 
legally responsible for repayment; 
and would bear the risk of non-pay- 
ment. Involvement of NGOs in mi- 
cro-credit system would have posi- 
tive influence as they are grass-root 
agencies with good information 
about borrowers thus, adverse se- 
lection and production of recovery 
could be avoided. At the same time, 
NGOs would be in a position to help 
rural poor, particularly women to 
bring them above poverty line and 
create rural employment. 


The growth rate of SHGs and 
Micro-credit have been phenomenal 
which certainly reveal that the rural 
people are involved in their growth 
are able to improve their micro-en- 
trepreneurial skills with the help of 
their own savings and additional 
bank credit, as required. The growth 
of micro-credit and SHGs has been 
presented in Table 1. It is visible from 
the table that number of SHGs and 
bank loan has increased enormously. 
Peoples’ participation have been tre- 
mendous in NGO organized SHGs. 


Model — Ill - Bank-SHG Association 


In this case, banks directly pro- 
mote self-help groups. Here, the 
bank assumes to play the role of 
NGOs and ensure linkage with SHGs. 


These SHG-NGO-Bank integra- 
tion is very much essential to credit 
delivery, for self-employment and 
other business activities which could 
be an effective vaccine against pov- 
erty. The ultimate goal of this link- 
age. programme is not just promo- 
tion of SHGs but the focus is pov- 
erty eradication. It is an established 
fact that micro-credit is an impor- 
tant means of poverty alleviation. The 


SHG route is one of the cost-effe 
tive methods of credit flow to t 
poor who need most. 


Some Critical Issues 
1. Are poorest included in SHG 


Recent studies observed that t 
poorest are generally not membe 
of any SHG. In fact, some of the 
are not even aware of the effoi 
made by NGOs / Banks in formi. 
such groups (Satish, 2001). The: 
fore, attempts should be made 
incorporate poorest of poor 
SHGs. 


2. Has the SHG experiments be 
spread throughout the country’ 


State-wise share of SHGs as at end of 
March 2001 Alt Other States 


Kamataka (7.1%) (23.8%) 


Temit Nadu 
(12.4%) 


Andhra Pi 


ASS Seerencha (47.9% 


(8.8%) 


It has been seen that SHG < 
periment got success in a few po’ 
ets of the country. Andhra Prade 
itself has 47.9 per cent share of tc 
SHGs formed in India (fig. abov 
But, there is an urgent need to spre 
this throughout rural India. 


3. Should SHG movement 
gender sensitive? 


Micro-credit system has focu: 
disproportionately more attention 
the financing for women. Thoug 
is well established that wom< 


particularly in poor family, are mo > 


disciplined, realistic, creditwor 
and more concerned in own fan 
development. than their oppos 
counterparts, but until and unk 
men are also brought in mic 
financing fold, there would 

gender imbalance. Efforts should 
made to make SHG movem< 
gender neutral. 
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4. Should homogeneity be the cri- 
teria of group formation? 


In rural India, people belonging 
to different castes, socio-economic 
status an occupations live in clus- 
ters. Unity in-diversity has been a 
major aspect of rural India. There- 
fore, we must rethink whether ho- 
mogeneity should be the basis of 
formation of SHGs. 


Conclusion 


The Micro credit - SHGs model 
has got tremendous attention in re- 
cent years. Micro credit is an alter- 
native source of credit for the poor 
who earlier were considered as non- 
bankable. This system not only pro- 
vides credit, most important input 
for development, to the poorer sec- 
tion of the society, but also aimed 
for their capacity building. It has also 
been observed that group lending 
has distinct advantage in the form 
of excellent recovery rate and im- 
provement in income level. The phe- 


nomenal growth of SHGs indicates 
that the weaker sections of the so- 
ciety are also capable to sharpen 
their micro-entrepreneurial skills with 
the help of their own savings and 
additional bank credit, as needed. 
At this point, micro credit - SHGs 
integration could be the way out for 
overall rural development vis-a-vis 
poverty alleviation. 
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However, the RRBs have to play 
their role in the competitive environ- 
ment particularly with the number 
of private banks and financial insti- 
tutions coming out with their new 
innovative products coupled with 
technology up gradation. So, RRBs 
should be able to derive competi- 
tive advantage from the extensive 
branch network ,already in place, in 
which they look for diversification of 
their lending portfolios to achieve 
better productivity and sustainability. 
In trying to bring about improved 
performance, the banks should en- 
sure that the social content of lend- 
ing is not reduced as they are the 
legitimate instrument of economic 
change. Thus, RRBs have to evolve 
an appropriate strategy to serve the 
rural poor and at the same time 
achieve sustainable viability. 
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men entrepreneurs are on the rise. 
They are increasingly making their en- 
trepreneurial presence felt in hitherto 
male bastions such as the industrial, 
2 trading, service and other sectors. Not 
wishing to ignore the trend, the government appears to 
be earnest to give these women an opportunity to stand 
on their feet. In keeping with the policy of encouraging 
women entrepreneurship, the Industries department of 
the Government of India has set up a special women en- 
trepreneurs' cell. The cell ensures that certain benefits 
are made available to women entrepreneurs through its 
many wings and departments: 
> For display of items manufactured by the Women 
Entrepreneurs, space is reserved in all National 
Level Exhibitions/Trade fairs. 
> One time interest subsidy with a ceiling of Rs. 20,000 
is provided to woman entrepreneurs by the Indus- 
trial Financial Corporation of India through the 
State Financial Corporation. 
> Plant and machinery is supplied to woman entre- 
preneurs by the National Small Industries Corpora- 
* tion Ltd under ifs Hire purchase scheme at a con- 
cessional rate of interest and a service charge, 
which is one percent less than the general category. 
> Training to women Entrepreneurs on various areas 
such as skill development, entrepreneurship devel- 
opment, product and process orientation training, 
management training, marketing management pro- 
grammes etc. are also provided by the Small Indus- 
tries Development Organisation through its net 
work of Small Industries Service Institutes. 


> For recognition of excellence among first genera- 
tion Entrepreneurs, special prize is given to out- 
standing women entrepreneurs consisting of acash 
prize of Rs. 25,000 and a trophy given by the Govt. of 
India under its Scheme of National awards 
to small-scale entrepreneurs from the year 

- 1993. 

Want of encouragement there appears:to be 
none, in so far as the schemes and policies of 
the government are concerned. The accent, ev- 
idently, is on small-scale units, Following are 
some of the financial schemes being made 
available to women entrepreneurs: 
> Mahila Udyam Nidhi: For small entrepre- 

neurs, for setting up new projects in 

tiny/small scale sector and rehabilitation of 

viable sick SSI units. The scheme is operat- 

ed through SFCs / twin function 

‘SIDCs/Scheduled Commercial Banks/ 

Scheduled Urban Cooperative Banks. The 

cost of the project should not exceed Rs.10 

lakhs. The soft loan limit is 25% of the cost 

of project subject to a maximum of Rs. 2.5 

lakhs per project. 

> Scheme For Women Entrepreneurs: For set- 

ting up Small Scale units. The scheme also 

provides for training and extension servic- 

es support to the women entrepreneurs. 

> Prime Minister's Rozgar Yojna: Preference 

is given to women and weaker sections of 

the society. The loan amount is up to Rs. 2 

lakhs. There are no collaterals and the in- 
terest rates are low. 

» The Margin Money Scheme of Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission: This 
scheme is applicable to all new village in- 
dustry projects set up in 'rural areas’. The 

. eligible projects must not exceed the ceiling 
amount of Rs, 10 lakhs for individual entre- 
preneurs and Rs, 25 lakhs for institutions, 
cooperative societies etc. The margin mon- 
ey grant is at the rate of 30% of the project 
cost up to Rs. 10 lakhs for women and other 
weaker sections, 

Interestingly, a research was conducted on 
‘women entrepreneurs in the Rayalseema re- 
gion of Andhra Pradesh. The study was under- 
taken in partnership with researchers from 
Canada and India. The study indicated that 
most women entrepreneurs here started out in 
the thirties. 

These were largely married women belong- 
ing to low-income group families. Unmarried 
women faced more difficulties in getting finan- 
cial assistance Yor their projects, It emerged 
that women from the low-income group exer- 
cised more freedom in making a decision to 
start the business as compared to middle class 
women who suffered from cultural constraints. 


The research further revealed that there weren't 
enough support systems to effectively handle their im- 
portant needs for vision and confidence building and for 
developing better business orientation and skills. 
What's more, gender bias was perceived to be a very 
strong deterrent to aspiring entrepreneurs. 

Obstacles, no doubt, there are plenty. There is the usu- 
al problem of officialdom of course, which the AP gov- 
ernment apparently proposes to correct with its e-ini- 
tiative of introducing online registrations. Then there 
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is the difficulty of convincing the bankers to finance a 
project also. All these factors make the prospect of start- 
ing a business a formidable one. 

The good news however is the presence of the Asso- 
ciation of Lady Entrepreneurs of Andhra Pradesh, 
(ALEAP) which helps women entrepreneurs tackle just 
such difficulties. Located in Banjara Hills, Hyderabad, 
this organization has been in existence for the last 10 
years, actively supporting women entrepreneurs in 
every way possible. 

Apart from free counseling offered to interested indi- 
viduals, a 45 day training programme called Entrepre- 
neur Development Programme is also conducted by 
ALEAP, which covers areas such as motivation, project 
ideas, technical guidance, market surveys etc. A mem- 
ber of ALEAP can avail of many other benefits, which 
include use of incubator machines, assistance in seek- 


ing finances, experience-sharing opportunities and so 
on. 
A woman in her mid thirties is at the right age (o han- 
dle the rigours of entrepreneurship maturely. Ms. Rama 
Devi, President of ALEAP, opined that the pressures of 
running a house and raising children would have less- 
ened considerably by this time so as not to make un- 
usual demands on her time. 

Ms. Girija, an entrepreneur and a member of ALEAP. 
however warned that one must be ready to make a few 
sacrifices as well. ‘It is not a bed of 
roses and support of the family is 
absolutely essential, ‘she said. 

Examples abound of successful 
women entrepreneurs like B. Saila- 
ja whoruns a wildlife resort named 
‘Dyna’ in Kanha, Madhya Pradesh. 
Very happy with her line of work, 
she feels support of the family is 
very vital to success. 

She does not feel that being a 
woman has brought any special advantages or disad- 
vantages her way. Similar are the sentiments of Durga 
Bhavani, who runs a trading unit for diagnostic kits. Set 
up almost nine years ago, her company recorded a 

. turnover of 1.5 crores last year. 

The difficulties that she faces in running her business 
are typical to her line of work, she says, and not gender 
related at all. If anything her being a woman has only 
served to generate more goodwill and trust among her 
clients, who respect her efficiency and competence. 

Married or unmarried, educated or semi-literate. it 
hardly seems to matter much anymore, it is the entre: 
preneurial zeal, perseverance and determination that 
are needed to make it out there. In the words of Ms. 
Rama Devi, ‘Entrepreneurs can be made, with proper 
motivation, encouragement and interaction.’ 
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‘Education for girls still.g,challenge’ 


2 AU ons 
From Shruba G 2093 


ee 
NEW DELHI, Aug 25 I 
Expressing concern about the fact that 
35 million girl children were still out of 
school, the Parliamentary Committee 
on Empowerment of Women has said 


‘|. free and compulsory elementary educa- 


tion for girls remained a major chal- 
lenge in the country. 

The Saran its 14th report, 
which was tabled in the recently-con- 
cluded monsgon,session of Parliament, 
said in spite of the provisions of the 
Constitution and the efforts made by 
successive Governments it has not yet 
been possible to universalise elemen- 
tary education. 

“Although female literacy has im- 
proved to 54.16 per cent in 2001 from 
39.2 per cent in 1991, it is quite low as 
compared to that of 75.85 per cent in re- 
spect of males in 2001. 


“In absolute numbers, female illiter- 
en hn 


a nm 


ates continue to be much higher than 
male illiterates,” the committee headed 
by senior Congress MP Margaret Alva 
said. ; 
The committee noted that problems 
relating to drop-out rates, low levels of 
learning achievement, lack of adequate 


participation by girls from tribal and 


disadvantaged groups still persisted. 

In the opinion of the committee, fe- 
niale literacy rate was low due to gender 
inequality, social discrimination and 
‘economic exploitation ‘coupled with 
high drop-outrates for girls. 

Statmg: there was an urgent need to 
remove the constraints that led parents 
to keep their daughters out of school, 
the report called for a massive aware- 
ness programme in the educationally 
backward areas of the country. 

The committee recommended orien- 
tation of policies in other sectors for 
providing support and facilitating ac- 
cess to services like purée drinking wa- 
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“1995-96 to 1999-2000, 


ter, fuel, fodder and crévhes thus freeing 
the girl child from the drudgery of 
household chores and helping her at 
tend school. 

Expressing concern about the under: 
utjlisation of funds allotted for second- 
ary education in each of the years from 
f the committee 
asked the Department of Secondary Ed- 
ucation toremedy.tl. situation. 

“It is strange Mat while on the one 
hand experts recommend increased al- 
location for education, on. the other 
funds earmarked for secondary educa- 
tion have remained unutilised,” the re- 
port said. : 

“The committee feels that the need 
for superior academic achievement is 
greater for girls as compared to boys as 
the future of the girl child rests square- 
ly on her educational achievements and 


economic independence and are intiz 
mately linked to her educational ad- ~ 
vancement,” it adds. 
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Enact law for 


compulsory 


of marriages: SC 


By Our Legal Correspondent 


NEW DELHI, AUG. 25. The Su- 
preme Court today suggested to 
the Centre to enact legislation 
for compulsory registration of 
marriages in the country to pre- 
vent the menace of child mar- 
riage taking place in many 
States. 

A -Bench comprising the 
Chief Justice V.N. Khare and 
Justice S.B. Sirlha asked the Ad- 
ditional Solicitor-General, Mu- 
kul Rohtagi, to indicate to the 
court in six weeks whether reg- 
istration of marriage could also 
be made compulsory by 
amending the Hindu Marriage 
and Special Marriage Acts. 

The Bench gave this suggesti- 
on during the hearing of a pet- 
ition filed by Forum for Fact 
Finding, Documentation and 
Advocacy highlighting —_ the 
plight of young girls being mar- 
ried off by their parents even 


registration 


before they reached the age of 
puberty. 

The Bench opined that one 

way of curbing the practice was 
to make it mandatory for all to 
register their marriage under 
which one was obliged to give 
their age at the time of mar- 
riage. 
* Appearing for the petitioner, 
advocate Colin Gonsalves cited 
the example of Sri Lanka where 
after the registration of mar- 
riage was made mandatory, the 
marriageable age of girls had 
gone up by three years. 

He said the Collector and the 
Superintendent of Police 
should be made accountable 
for the enforcement of the ban 
on child marriage provided un- 
der the laws. 

The petitioner said that when 
a girl was married off at an early 
age, she becomes an object of 
exploitation, both sexually and 
physically by her in-laws. 
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Our Bureau 
Kolkata, July 26 


‘BASED on a recent Supreme 


Court order on the condition of . 


women in the workplace, the 
International Labour Organi- 
sation (ILO) will soon come up 
with specific guidelines on the 
subject, according to Mr Her- 
man van-der Laan, Director, 
ILO. He was addressing mem- 


_ bers of the Indian Chamber of 


Comnierce at an interactive 
session on the Global Compact, 
which was first proposed by 


. the UN Secretary-General, Mr 


Kofi Annan, in January 1999. 
The Global Compact is not a 
regulatory: instrument or a 
code of conduct but a “value- 
based platform designed to 


- promote institutional learn- 


ing”. The Compact encompass- 
es ‘nine principles drawn from 
the Universal Declaration of 


Human Rigiits, the ILO’s Fun- 


damental Principles on Rights 


~ “at Work, and the Rio Principles 
on Environment and 


Development. 
Mr van der Laan said: “The 


ILO is closely studying the ver- ° 


dict and will soon issue specific 
guidelines on the working con- 


_ ditions of women. We will try 


to see that these conditions are 
followed by the employers,” he 
added. 

Regarding Global Compact, 
he said companies all over the 
world had to try to introduce 
positivé changes in the realm 
of their business operations. 
An effort had to be made to 
maintain the globally accepted 
human rights of workers, sup- 
pliers and consumers. 


Rie 


Lo guide rae 
working co inditions nae JUL 3 


For the jlabout force, there 
should be the freedom of form- 
ing trade unions and collective 
bargaining. The environmental 
issue was another. crucial as- 
pect of the Global Compact. He 
added that the elimination of 
child labour was another “crit- 
ical issue”. Though there is no 

~ case of chil: - :bour in the or- 
gemised Indian industrial sec: 
tor, still there are innumerable 
cases in the unorganised sec- 
ter, hé said. P 

Mer Bajent Mehrotra, 10's 
senior specialist on employers’ 
activities for South Asia, said 

‘that the Global Compact would 
4 28 Oe iF 


to fun, the Global 
ct “was a part of mod- 
ern aay corporate sogial re- 
sponsibility, where companies 
are looking at three sets of bot- 
tomlines. The first is ecdnomic, 
comprising net profit, cash flow 
“and shareholders value. The 
second is environmental which 
can maintained with the ISO 
14000 certification. The third is 
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on women’s, 


Hindy 
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social profi tability, which can- 
not be measured by any para 
eter”, Mr Mehrotra added. 
In South Asia, India has the ' 
largest. number. of corporate” H 
houses accepting the Global | 
Compact. More thasf86 compa- 
nies have been implementing 
-it. However, responding to a 
query from a chamber mem- 
ber, Mr van der Laan-ruted out 
the formation nf any watchdog 
sort-of a bo. . for the Global 
Compact. a 
He also announced that in 

January 2004, the World Social 
Forum would be held in Mum- 
bai. This is the first time that 
the forum is meeting outside 
Brazil. Mr van der Laan urged 
employers to participate in the 
forum in large numbers. 

“He was also critical of the_j, 


«Special Economic Zones in the 


* }country. “All sorts of workers’ 
‘rights are been flouted in these 
nie and it is not by default 
but by design. The ILO is con- 
cerned about workers’ plight in 
these zones”, he said. | : 
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‘Round- the- 
‘helpline to help 


womep, jp .istr sss 


TOMBAL, Jul20 selected ‘our places Shieh. woul 
function as helpline * centres in 


RE een ea ntral Social Welfare Board has Mumbai: One of the centres is 
\ AW CO. Sat up, a round-thé-clock helpline Sukh Shanti, a hdme for: destitute | ¢ - 
. fdriwomen in distress undergoin ‘women in suburban Mankhurd, run |i 
atrocities at the hands of men Bey Assaciation fee Health’ in [3 
home, offices or any pie ee India. i 
, “the helpline operates onall nom When a worne : in distress calle I 
s+ Géh ‘tres and the number ‘,J up the helpline umber, the person 
ilotted is 10920, a toll free num=2 on the other sic herselfja women, 
- sberyaccording to @ release from them would guide hel aniiele List 
: toard here. remedial actio 
“person in, distress-can call up 
this Paimber fr vi 
out making any payment, 
- At present the govern 


ment has in distress. 
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t today said it was 
troduce handicraft, 
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regular curricula to i 
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the National Sam 


tudents through var-" 


mmes, he said. 
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ganisation 1999-2000, 


- ments of the parents in rural ar- 
eas and we afc try’ 
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As many as six’ 


Welcome, but... 


oe ae of marriages alone won't help to 


2 6 Ae ny "BRCCAN Yer acy ~~’ 

he Supreme rt ggested that the Governmen: 

could consider enacting a law to make registration o1 
marriages compulsory as it might help to prevent child 


marriages which are widespread in several States. The sug: - 


gestion came up during the hearing of a petition by a volun- 
tary organisation fighting against child marriages. Since itis 
mandatory to mention the age of the bride and the groom in 
the registration papers, it would deter the elders from marry- 
ing off the childrgn. While compulsory registration of mar- 
riages, like that of birthsand deaths, would be a step forward 
in introducing order in the functionihg. of ‘society, it would 
mean missing the wood for the trees as far “as child marriages 
are concerned. Marrying off children, especially ‘Birks, before 
they reach puberty or immediately afterwards, is a manifes- 
tation of the low status occupied by women in our society. 
Marriage is considered the natural, necessary destination 
for daughters and it serves as “A legitimate means for the fam- 
ily to transfer its social and economic “burden” to another 


, 


family, and thus fulfil its “duty.” The earlier the better, would - 


seem to be the argument of the parents. They are either igno- 
~ rant of the tragic consequences on the meatal, emotional and 
physical well being of the girl or choose to fgnore them, being 
slaves to social conditioning. Registration of marriages is im- 
portant aS an instrument of legal empowerment of women 
but it does not facilitate social empowerment of parents or 
improving the value of daughters, two crucial factors neces- 
sary for an improvement in the status of the girl child. Edu- 
cation has been an “acknowledged facilitator in improving the 
status of the girl child. 

But when daughters of urban, relatively better educated 
and better off families too are married off immediately after 
completing high school for reasons similar to those of the 
poor, illiterate families in villages, then it is.time to take an- 
other look at why we have failed as a society and as parents in 
valuing our girls, why we do not see them as important as our 
sons, why we have not taught them to dream or why we have 
‘ taught them to dream of only marriage and motherhood. 
True empowerment of the girl child would be in teaching 
them to achieve higher goals, to fulfil their potential, and to 
strive for the blossoming of their talent. While the Govern- 
ment should facilitate the empowerment of society to value 
daughters and women, parents should help their daughters to 
realise their dreams. 
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By Prem Shankar Jha 


Mr. Atal Behari Vajpayee struck 
a note of satisfaction in his In- 
dependence day speech, and 
with good reason. The Indian 
economy is doing well. The 
country’s coffers are full of for- 
eign exchange. Inflation is mini- 
mal. The monsoon rains this 
year are the best ever. An indus- 
trial recovery may be getting 
under way. Share prices have 
risen by almost 40 percent in 
the last four months. But to his 
credit, that instead of dwelling 
on these ‘achievements’ he 
chose to elaborate on his Gov- 
ernment’s schemes for generat- 
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ing employment. Pointing out 
that the ‘Golden Quadrilateral’ 
highway construction project to 
link Delhi, Mumbai, Chennai 
and Kolkata with a four lane 
highway has given employment 
to three lakh people, he an- 
nounced a slew of infrastruc- 
ture projects that will create 
millions of jobs in the coming 
years. 

His concern is belated but 
welcome. The crash economic 
liberalisation of 1991 suddenly 
laid bare the true magnitude of 
the country’s failure to generate 
jobs for its new entrants to the 
labour market. Competition 
and the increasing bankruptcy 
| of the Central and State govern- 
ments, brought down the rate of 


growth of employment from 
2.04 per cent per annum be- 
tween 1983 and 1994 to less 
than one per cent in the decade 
after 1992. This is barely a third 
of the rate of growth of new job 
seekers. The situation in the or- 
ganised sector is even worse. 
For against a growth of 2.1 per 
cent per‘annum in the 1970s 
and 1980s employment has ac- 
tually been shrinking during the 
past four years. 

A burst of investment in the 
infrastructure will not only cre- 
ate new jobs but, as the Golden 
Quadrilateral project has 
shown, will boost the demand 
for steel, cement and various 
kinds of machinery. This will 
further strengthen the revival in 
the ‘old economy’ where most 
of the present employment is to 
be found. 

However, in trying to address 
unemployment directly he is 
still treating the symptoms of a 
problem and not the problem 
itself. The real problem is the 
high, and rising, fiscal deficit of 
the Central and State govern- 
ments. At 11 per cent of GDP it 
is pre-empting fully one third of 
all private savings in the coun- 
try and using it to finance gov- 
ernment consumption instead 
of public and private invest- 
ment. Since it is investment and 
not consumption that creates 
jobs this amounts to robbing 
the young of their future. 

The consequences of India’s 
rising fiscal deficit have been 
highlighted time and again. The 
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most obvious is the shortage of 
power, the alarming rise in rail- 
way accidents and the growing 


‘congestion in ports. But these 


are only the visible tips of the 
fiscal crisis. Far greater damage 
is being done in areas that the 
public is not even conscious of. 

One such area was highlight- 
ed by the Delhi-based Centre 
for Science and Environment, 
whose tests showed that the 
country’s leading soft drinks 
manufacturers did not bother to 
treat the water they used to 
eliminate lead and pesticides. 
Sanitation and water supply 
suffer the most because they 
come at the bottom of the Gov- 
ernment’s list of priorities. But 
every other facet of shelter — 
housing, health and education 
— is in a similar deplorable 
state. Three out of five residents 
of Mumbai now live in slums 
and shanty colonies. Even the 
media have long since stopped 
bothering about their plight. 
The result is writ large upon the 
face of the country. India has 
become a ‘dormitory nation’ 
akin to dormitory townships, 
from which its best and bright- 
est set out to work in metropoli- 
tan capitalist countries, and 
never return. 

Had the fiscal deficit been 
smaller there would have been a 
great deal more to spend on im- 
proving the quality of life. The 
irony in the situation is that 
shelter education and health 
are also the sectors that gengr- 
ate the largest number of j 
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Living Environment and Health 
of Urban Poor 
A Study in Mumbai 


This paper presents and discusses primary data from a survey of 1,070 households in 
four poor settlements in Mumbai comprising slum-and pavement-dwellers and squatters on 
the living environment and health conditions. The study attempts to examine the 
consequences of socio-economic and environmental factors in terms ef income, 
literacy, sanitation and hygiene for morbidity. The needs of the urban poor and their 
priorities are seen to be hierarchial. They need first assurance of being allowed to 
stay where they are and then provision of basic amenities of toilets, water 
supply, sewerage and drainage. 


Sunit Kumar Karn, SuiGeo Suikura, Hivexi Harapa 


Introduction 


| rban population in developing countries has grown 6.8 
times between 1950 and 2000 [UN 1996]. While 
it has merely doubled in the developed world in the 

corresponding period a rapid urbanisation has put tremendous 

pressure on existing infrastructure and public services; pollution 
too is on rise and most strikingly, the population of the urban 
poor is increasing in many developing country cities. Urban poor 
are largely understood as people living in overcrowded and 
dilapidated slums or in squatters built on pavements, along 
railway tracks, besides pipelines, under bridges, on ill-drained 
marshlands and any vacant land available to them, in the urban 
areas. Human living conditions in the absence of basic civic 
amenities such as safe and adequate water supply, sewerage and 
sanitation and toilets, has been precarious and miserable for the 
health, safety and comfort in such communities [Hardoy et al 

1997). Due to their unhealthy site location and living and working 

in pollution-prone environment, it is easily perceived that it is 

the urban poor who are bearing the brunt of increasing urban 
environmental problems. 

Rural to urban migration has been observed as a major com- 
ponent of urban growth in developing countries, and most of 
the researchers converge on the opinion that both rural push (rural 
poverty related) and urban pull factors (city lights) are responsible 
for this phenomenon [Pernia 1994]. The genesis of slums in the 
cities, however, is mainly described under the purview of labour 
market principles, and models such as the Harris-Todaro and 
Stokes’ theory [Pernia 1994, Mehta 1996]. A general observation, 
however, is that although a newly rural migrant may find it easy 
to enter the informal job sector in the urban areas, a bulk of such 
people fail to progress into high wage and formal employment 
sector. Consequently, the scenario develops somewhat into a shift 
of rural poverty into urban areas. 

With the rise of the urban poor and degradation of human living 
environment in developing country cities, a number of notable 
studies and programmes have been undertaken by academia, 
government and international agencies in the last few decades. 
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The World Bank, in particular, has been deeply involved in slum 
improvement programmes in many developing countries since 
1970s [Werlin 1999]. The Asian Development Bank in 1995 
carried out a comprehensive study on urban poor in Bangladesh 
lo assist government design appropriate policy measures. 
Swaminathan (1995), has studied the poverty and environmental 
living conditions of urban poor in particular pavement-dwellers 
and slums in Dharavi. While many other studies present slum 
housing problems, environment condition and slum upgrading 
related policy analyses, fewer studies are found seeking to 
correlate the degree of health injuries caused by poor human 
living environment in urban poor communities. In a not com- 
pletely conclusive study Asthana (1995) relates environmental 
condition to health status with reference to the slums in 
Vishakhapatnam, India. Singh etal (1996) has showed that higher 
incidence of environment related diseases occur in poorer fami- 
lies than in non-poor in a study conducted in Aligarh, India. 

This study has been carried out on a relatively larger sample 
size, about 1,070 households, in four urban poor settlements in 
Mumbai city, comprising of slums, squatters and pavement 
dwellers, in order to study the environmental living conditions 
and consequent health impacts with particular emphasis on water 
and sanitation related diseases. The field survey works for this 
study was completed in the month of May 2000. The main 
objective of this paper is to present the primary data as obtained 
in the study as well as some critical analyses on social and 
environmental health situation of urban poor in Mumbai. Due 
to limitations in the scope of this paper, however, no attempt 
has been made to discuss slum policy and management aspects. 


Slums in India and Mumbai 


In India, the definition of slum is given statutorily under Slum 
Area (Improvement and Clearance) Act of 1956, which says 
“areas where buildings are unfit for human habitation; or are by 
reason of dilapidation, overcrowding, design of buildings, 
narrowness of streets, lack of ventilation, light or sanitary fa- 
cilities or any combination of these factors, are detrimental to 


Figure 1: Slum Population in Indian Cities in 1991 
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safety, health or morals” [Chakraborti 1995]. Growth of slums 
in Indian cities seems phenomenonal. Slum population in India 
constituted 17.5 per cent of urban population in 1981, which 
rose up to 21.3 per cent in 1991 and the trend has continued 
{MUD 1996]. The ratio of slum population to total urban popu- 
lation seems ever increasing in bigger cities. For example, the 
urban areas with population over 5 million (till 1991 they were 
Mumbai, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras) had, in average, 31.8 per 
cent slum population in 1991 as compared to 18 per cent in cities 
less than one million population (Figure 1). 

Mumbai (formerly known as Bombay) is presently the largest 
urban agglomeration in India. With an estimated population of 
18 million in 2000, it is the third largest megacity in the world 
(UN 1996]. It has also the highest absolute numbers of as well 
as the highest percentage of slum population in India. According 
to governmental statistics, slum population in Mumbai urban 
agglomeration (Greater Mumbai Municipal Corporation bound- 
ary plus adjoining suburbs) was 4.32 million (34 per cent of total) 
in 1991, which was estimated to rise up to 5.85 million by 2000 
(MUD 1996]. Some literature, however, estimates this figure up 
to 7.5 million within the boundary of Greater Mumbai Municipal 
Corporation alone by 2000 ({Sharma and Narender 1996). Slums 
in Mumbai are scattered all over but a general distribution is 17 
per cent in Main Island City, 46 per cent in inner suburbs and 
37 per cent in further extended suburbs [Afzulpurkar 1995 in 
O'Hare et al 1998]. 


Study Areas and Methodology 


Study Sites and Characteristics 


Four different urban poor settlements of Mumbai consisting 
of: one slum, Mukund Nagar of Dharavi; two squatters, 
Muttumariamma Nagar at Malad and Rajiv Gandhi Nagar of 
Dharavi; and pavement-dwellers from around Bandra, Mahim, 
Matunga, Wadala, Parel, Sewri and Byculla, were chosen under 
this study (Figure 2). 

Muttumariamma Nagar is a squatter settlement in Malad, a 
rapidly growing northern suburb in the northern fringes of Mumbai 
and has seen a flourishing real estate business. It is settled 
adjacent to a filthy drainage channel and the entire terrain is low 
lying, prone to frequent flooding during rain. Mukund Nagar 
(MN) and Rajiv Gandhi Nagar (RGN) respectively are two slum 
and squatter communities belonging to Dharavi. Dharavi is no- 
toriously famous for assuming the status of being the largest slum 
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Figure 2: Map of Greater Mumbai and Location of Study Sites 
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in Asia [Desai 1988]. It is, in fact, an agglomeration of several 
small slum communities that has expanded over an area of about 
2.1 km? and inhabited by over 5,00,000 population. Mukund 
Nagar and Rajiv Gandhi Nagar, possess a characteristic differ- 
ence in the sense that the former is a slum, situated in the core 
zone of Dharavi and inhabited by relatively older and better off 
families, while the latter is a newer squatter settlement built over 
the Mahim creck bounded by the Sion station road and Nayak 
Nagar Road. 

Pavement dwellers surveyed in this study were from central 
region of Mumbai. Based on the living condition and their legal 
status, they could also be categorised in two groups. One are 
the relatively old settlers who have been recognised and tolerated 
by the government. Apparently their housing conditions are 
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relatively better and they enjoy some privileges such as ration 
card, voting right, water supply and electricity connection. Most 
of them also enjoy care from some NGOs operating in their areas. 
The other group comprises newer settlers, apparently wanderers 
and the homeless. It is they who often bear the brunt of house 
demolition and eviction by the municipal authorities. The authors 
themselves have seen several scenes of hut demolitions being 
carried out by the municipality at the time of this study. We have 
picked up households from both these groups almost ina similar 
proportion to their numbers in the sites located for study. 


Sampling and Data Collection 


For data collection, a questionnaire was administered by the 
interviewer taken at each household door. Sampling was done 
thoroughly in the ratio of approximately 1 in 5 of the study area 
households. The target respondent was either head of household 
or his/her spouse. In few cases, adult children or their close 
relatives were also considered if judged appropriate. The term 
household in this study refers to the family members living in 
a dwelling and sharing the same kitchen. The sample size and 
total estimated population of the study area is presented in 
Table 1. |: 

The survey was carried out with the assistance of two local 
NGOs (Bombay Urban Industrial League for Development, 
BUILD; and Youth for Unity and Voluntary Actions, YUVA), 
which particularly facilitated the smooth access to the slums. 
Keeping in view that target respondents could be illiterate and 
spoke (Marathi) or other native languages only, bona fide 
interviewers were appointed, most being from the graduate school 
of social science at Bombay and SNDT Universities, who were 
later given orientation training on the proper way of dialogue 
with urban poor. 

The questionnaire for data collection was organised in such 
a way so as to get information on four broad perspectives: socio- 
economy, living environment, environmental health, attitude and 
environmental awareness. Information that could be self-as- 
sessed such as housing structure and their physical condition were 
noted down by data collectors (interviewer) themselves on a pre- 
defined checklist. Quantity of daily water consumption has been 
estimated based on both the information received from the re- 
spondent and verifying the size of water storage tank or vessels 
available in their home. Similarly, identification of true type of 
morbidity and their frequency were decided afterdialogue between 
respondents and interviewer. Other specific methodologies, 
assumption and underlying procedures adopted in this study have 
been explained in the text wherever needed. 

All data obtained from questionnaires were fed in MS Excel 
spreadsheet and SYSTAT 9.0 software package for subsequent 
analysis. Major statistical analyses performed are Pearson's 
correlation, Parametric hypothesis tests (one-way ANOVA), 


Table 1: Population and Sample Size of Study Area 


Settlements Study Area Total (Estimated) Sample Size 
Household Population Household Population 
i SS ee a ee 
Muttumariamma Nagar,Malad = 1200 5700 312 1486 
Dharavi, Rajiv Gandhi 
Nagar (RGN) 1500 7600 358 1822 
Dharavi, Mukund Nagar (MN) 800 4300 114 611 


Pavements-dwellers (PD) unknown — unknown 286 1316 
Total 1070 $235 
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Figure 3: Structure of Length of Stay of Slum Residents 
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non-parametrictests (Chi-square, Kruskal-wallis one-way ANOVA, 
Mann-Whitney U-test) and Kendall's coefficient of concordance. 


Results and Discussion 


Socio-Economic Profile 


Migration and age of settlement: An immigrant in this study 
refers to those households whose head was born in an other place 
than the present residence in the slum or community. On that 
basis, percentage of immigrants appears to be about 90 per cent 
in Malad and Rajiv Nagar, 78 per cent among pavement-dwellers 
and 70 per cent in Mukund Nagar, Dharavi (Table 2). 

Most of the immigrants in slums are from outside Mumbai. 
Of them 68-85 per cent are of rural (village) origin and more 
than 75 percent primarily came to Mumbai for employment. The 
immigrants come from various places around India but one or 
few groups dominate in certain areas. For example 61 per cent 
households in Muttumariamma Nagar have come from a certain 
part of Tamil Nadu. Similarly, a majority of people from Uttar 
Pradesh are in Rajiv Gandhi Nagar and from Maharashtra and 
Karnataka states at Mukund Nagar. Regarding pavement-dwell- 
ers, about 60 per cent are natives of Mumbai or from within 
Maharashtra. Most of the slum households retain connections 
with their native places, visit at least once a year and also host 
guests (from native places) frequently. The authors observed such 
guests in a number of families during this survey works. In 
general, such rural-urban linkages might have played a vital role 
in the expansion of slums by facilitating the easy access to slums 
by newer migrants and providing a sense of social support to 
settle in the slums. 

The length of stay of households ina community reveals several 
aspects of dynamics of the urban poor. Although, the true age 
of the settlements cannot be ascertained from Figure 3, yet it 
reflects on the mobility, more specitically influx patterns, in a 
particular community. Surprisingly pavement-dwellers are found 
to be the oldest and more permanent residents among all urban 
poor, followed by Mukund Nagar sium and then the remaining 
two squatter settlements. About 31 percent of pavement-dwellers 
appear to be living in such a state for more than 30 years, Le; 
for more than a generation. Nearly 60 per cent households in 
Mukund Nagar have lived for at least two decades. But 
Muttumariamma Nagar and Rajiv Nagar could be the newest, 
and probably still expanding ones, evident by the steady influx 
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of people in the settlement each year and none have lived for 
more than 30 years. : 

On such testimonies as the ration card holder and name in the 
voting list, about 60 per cent in Muttumariamma Nagar and Rajiv 
Nagar, 68 per cent among pavement-dwellers and 95 per cent 
in Mukund Nagar have reportedly gained residency status. 
Education and employment: Mean family size of households is 
five in all settlements. Not literacy but attainment of primary 
education (grade 5) and children attending school were surveyed 
in this study. Attainment of primary education is found to range 
between 22 to 53 per cent (average 33 per cent) in females (wife 
of house head), 38 to 72 per cent (average 56 per cent) in male 
(house head) and 46 to 90 per cent (average 70.2 per cent) among 
young children (Table 2). The 1999 statistical data of India 
presents the current literacy rate in India as 56 per cent (male- 
68 per cent, female- 43 per cent) in rural and 80 per cent (male- 
88 per cent, Female- 72 per cent) in urban areas [CSO 1999]. 
Although true comparisons cannot be made, the education level 
of urban poor appears nearly the same as in rural people but less 
than the average of urbanites. The pavement-dwellers have the 
least education of all. Analysing the various levels of education 
received by the head of the households, it was found that while 
62, 49, 38 and 28 per cent people are illiterate or below primary 
education level; only about 1.3, 2.4, 6.7 and 17 per cent have 
attended college among pavement-dwellers, Malad, Rajiv Nagar 
and Mukund Nagar respectively (Figure 4). The data also show 
that 41 per cent households of pavement-dwellers, 29 per cent 
in Malad and 13 per cent in Rajiv Nagar weren't sending any 
of their children to school. 

The three major occupations among main wage earners, i e, 
of the house heads, are — as providing labour (free labour or 
regular workers in construction/factory), 41 per cent; service 
(clerical or technical job in public or private offices), 24 per cent; 
and business 26 per cent (Table 2). While almost half the house 
heads in Muttumariamma Nagar and Rajiv Nagar, work as 


labourers, the same proportion ‘in Mukund Nagar are eng: 

in service and business respectively. This substantiates the t. 
that education level and location of residence have influence on 
the employment type. The major businesses run by pavement- 
dwellers are street vending, hawking, petty shopkeeping and 
selling handicrafts. Ratio of women engaged in earning jobs is 
about 53, 19, 25 and 30 per cent in Malad, Rajiv Nagar, Mukund 
Nagar and among pavement-dwellers respectively, however, in 
average 38 percent ofall work as housemaids (domestic worker). 
The higher ratio of working women at Malad js attributed to the 
greater opportunity of women orientated work in the vicinity of 
real estates. Among pavement-dwellers, ragpicking is another 
common occupation among I! per cent males and 19 per cent 
females. For children (below age 16) employment ratio was found 
at 10, 4, 4.4 and 7.4 per cent in Malad, Rajiv Nagar, Mukund 
Nagar and pavement-dwellers respectively. 

Income and poverty: Literature obtained in household survey data 
on income is often understated and hence obtained information 
does not necessarily truly reflect the actual income of the house- 
hold [Islam et al 1996]. Alternatively, researchers frequently 
choose consumption expenditure as proxy income in poverty 
determination, but it is also not immune to weaknesses as some- 
times expenditure met by loans or credit result in inflated ex- 
penditure. In this study, therefore, we followed a combined 
approach, that is the data on average monthly income and ex- 
penditures were interviewed separately and real income was 
considered as the higher of the two. This might have resulted 
in some positive biases in income calculation but the minimum 
percentage of household under poverty line could be better 
ensured. In calculation, income side made up the aggregate of 
average monthly incomes of all the members in a household. 
Similarly, the expenditure side consisted of monthly average 
expenses on food, land and house renting, utility charges, edu- 
cation, medical expenses, transportation, recreation, regular 
savings and an added 10 per cent for clothing and miscellaneous 


Table 2: Socio-Economic Profile of Urban Poor in Mumbai 


Parameters Malad RGN-Dharavi MN-Dharavi Pavement-Dweller Total 
A Migration 
Immigrant to the city (based on househead's birth place) 89 90 69 78 82 
Original place as rural (village) 68 84 71 NA 74 
Employment as purpose of migration 86 77 73 83 80 
B Household size, persons, mean 5 (2) 5 (2) 5 (2) 5 (2) § (2) 
C Education: (at least grade 5 completed) 
Adult: male (main couple) 51.9 62.1 72.2 38.1 56.1 
Female (main couple) 28.3 29.8 §3.3 22 33.4 
Average of main couple 39.2 46.2 62.8 29.3 44.4 
Children: (attending schools or at least grade 5 drop out) 65.1 80,3 89.3 46.1 70.2 
D Employment type 
Househead (male or female): 
Service (public or private office) 25 13 49 8 24 
Own business 15 27 13 47 26 
Bound labour (in factory/construction) 29 29 26 12 24 
Daily wage labour (free) 22 22 7 18 17 
Female (wife of male househead): 
working ratio 53 19 25 30 32 
Labour as domestic work helper 62 27 32 32 38 
E Income and expenditure 
Median household Income, Rs/month 3070 3185 4000 2695 3238 
Share of expenditure on food items 50 (17) 56 (17) $3 (17) 57 (18) 54 (17) 
F Households in poverty 
Food expenditures becoming more than 75 percent oftotalincome 3.9 7.8 8.3 13.5 8 
Nutrition based poverty line income criteria’ 38.5 37.8 29.9 47.9 38.5 
Notes: All figures are in percentage unless specified. ( ) standard deviation. NA- Not Available. 
* Psocedure adopted from Islam et al 1997. 
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Figure 4: Education Attainment of Heads of Households (Male) 
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expenses. On this basis, the median family income has been found 
as Rs 2,695 per month (Rs 32,340 per year) among pavement- 
dwellers to Rs 4,000 per month (Rs 48,000 per year), the highest, 
in Mukund Nagar (Table 2). The India Human Development 
Report, 1999, reports average monthly family income of rural 
people as Rs 29,929 per year in Maharashtra and Rs 25,653 per 
year in India [Shariff 1999]. The average income of other urban 
people could not be available but compared to rural people, these 
urban poor seem better off. 

Regarding poverty, although this paper does not intend to go 
into deeper analysis, we analysed it fortwo basic scales of poverty 
measurement: per cent expenditure (of total income) on food 
items and poverty line income based on normative food require- 
ment. The calculation procedure and nutritional norms for the 
latter was followed from Islam et al 1997 incorporating the 
commodity prices of Mumbai’s retail market. This revealed 
poverty line income as INR 24 per person per day (INR 720 per 
person month). The families spending more than 75 per cent of 
their income on food is at the most 14 per cent in pavement- 
dwellers, others being less than this. However, the poverty line 
income criteria puts 39, 38, 30 and 48 per cent of households 
under poverty in Malad, Rajiv Nagar, Mukund Nagar and 
pavement-dwellers respectively (Table 2). The average of all 


settlements, which comes to 38.5 per cent. appears comparable 
to urban poverty level in Maharashtra, 37.5 per cent, but little 
higher than urban poverty in India, 32.4 per cent, during early 
1990s [IDR 2000]. Referring to Operations Research Group’s 
(ORG India) estimate Swaminathan (1995) mentions that house- 
holds under poverty was 27 per cent in Mumbai metropolitan 
region, 45 per cent among slum dwellers in 1989. 


Environmental Living Conditions 


Land and housing: Squatters in Mumbai are seen anywhere in 
public or private lands. Public lands mainly belong to three 
governmental authorities; municipality, Maharashtra state and 
the central government. Tenure in the squatters is of mixed type, 
some have occupied the land and built houses by themselves, 
others live as renters, but both illegally. The rent payers probably 
pay rent to the first occupier, proxy owner, without the notice 
of real landowner. In this study, 44 per cent households in Malad, 
16 per cent in RG Nagar and 11 per cent in pavement-dwellers 
were found living as renters. However, §5-90 per cent squatter 
residents seemed scared of possible eviction and house demo- 
lition by government. 

Housing in slums and squatters has both the anticipated prob- 
lems of extreme congestion and bad condition (weak structure) 
of houses. More than 90 per cent households live in a single 
room tenement. The median floor area of houses is typically 
10 m2 (2.2 m? per capita) in slums and $ m2 (1.6 m? per capita) 
in pavement-dwellers (Figure 5). 

Although Mukund Nagar is relatively better off in terms of 
household income and education level, the problem of congestion 
(overcrowding) remains. Streets are along gullies made forsewage 
and storm water drainage, which can be hardly one metre in width. 
Condition of housing was assessed in terms of building materials 
and present livability condition. Depending on materials, the 
houses were categorised as flimsy-made of clothes, plastics, 
cardboard and bamboo stems; semi-permanent-weakly fabricated 
with wood, tin, metal sheets and cement tiles; and permanent- 
building with cemented brick and reinforced concrete. Though 
conditions differs considerably from pavement-dweller to squat- 
ters and slum, overall 33 per cent houses are flimsy, 39 per cent 
semi-permanenttypeand 28 percentcemented buildings (Table 3). 


Table 3: Housing, Water Supply and Sanitary Condition in Urban Poor Community 


(iit ae Se 
Parameters Unit Malad RGN-Dharavi MN-Dharavi Pavement-Dweller Total 
A Housing 

Single-roomed households percent 98 95 74 100 91.8 

Housing space per family, Median (80p) m? 9.3 (14) 9.3 (14) 11.2 (19) 7.5 (11.2) 9.3 

House type (structure): 

Flimsy (clothes, plastic, paper, bamboos) percent 31 37 0.4 62 32.6 

Semi-parmanent (wood, tile, metals) percent 46 32 47.6 29 38.7 

Permanent (cemented brick and concrete) percent 23 31 52 9 28.8 
B Water 

source as municipal tap water percent 100 100 96 99 99 

Private tap connection percent 9.2 +4 41 2 16.6 

Median nos of households per shared tap Nos 30 20 13 NA ai 

Per capita water use quantity, Median (80p) Vd 26 (42) 27 (50) 33 (50) 25 (42) 28 
C Wastewater discharge 

Access to Sewer percent 0 0 6 0 1.5 

Discharging in gutter or open outside percent 100 100 94 100 98.5 
D Toilet 

Households using toilets percent 0 2° (64)** 97 56 51 

Households practising open defecation percent 100 58° (36)** 3 44 49 

Population load per toilet seat of public or community toilets, Mean Nos NE 129 93 101 108 


Noles: NA- Not Available; * Male, ** Female; NE- Toilet not existing in the community. 
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Figure 5: Per Capita Housing Space in Urban Poor Settlements 
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Figure 6: Water Source among Pavement-Dwellers 
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Water consumption and quality: Almost all households in slum 
and pavements rely on the municipal water supply for all purposes 
from drinking and bathing to kitchen and laundry. Metropolitan 
Corporation of Greater Mumbai (MCGM) is responsible for the 
delivery of water in Mumbai. Unlike in other civic resident 
quarters, water tap connections in slums is generally given to 
a group of households to be shared in common. The main reason, 
as learnt from an MCGM official, is that the housing conditions 
and area, which is too small, does not favour the individual tap 
connection. Therefore the set criterion is five households per tap 
connection, But in reality the number of households per tap is 
much higher. It couldn't be known if the situation was due to 
resident's own choice or authority’s failure to supply taps in 
adequate numbers but, as per data obtained, median number of 
households sharing a tap is observed as 30 in Malad, 20 in Rajiv 
Gandhi Nagar and 13 in Mukund Nagar (Table 3). In contrary, 
however, about 10 per cent households in Malad, 14 per cent 
in Rajiv Nagar and 41 per cent in Mukund Nagar were also found 
having individual taps. Regarding pavement-dwellers, they fetch 
water in various manners and sources such as, 74 per cent 
from municipal stand posts, 10 per cent buy from vendors, 7 per 
cent buy from neighbouring house and remaining 7 per cent 
obtain it free either from neighbour or stealing from elsewhere 
(Figure 6). 

Water consumption among urban poor, in general, seems 
extremely low. The median per capita daily water consumption 
has been found as little as 26, 27, 33 and 25 LPCD (liter per 
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capita per day) in Malad, RG Nagar, Mukund Nagar and 
ment-dwellers respectively (Figure 7). 

This figure is far less than the average consumption of Mumbai, 
ie, 135 LPCD. Some literature mentions that this situation is 
likely under present biased water distribution norms of MCGM, 
which differs greatly across the geographical region and socio- 
economic groups. YUVA (2000) cites that MCGM has criteria 
to provide water at a rate of 45 LPCD to slums, 90 LPCD to 
chawis (lower middle class people’s apartments with common 
bathroom and toilets) and 135 LPCD to flats (middle- to higher- 
class people’s residence). And the tap connections and supply 
timing have been synchronised accordingly. 

The water supply in slum and squatters under study is inter- 
mittent, which is usually only four hours a day between 6 and 
10 am in the morning. Overall, a number of factors are apparent 
to aggravate the water scarcity problem in urban poor and con- 
sequent low consumption of water. For example, water supply 
hour is very less, users are too many toa tap, water storage capacity 
of the residents are limited due to small houses and lack of large 
vessels, etc. 


Table 4: Point Prevalence Rate of Short Duration and Chronic 
Diseases among Urban Poor 


Short Duration Morbidity, Major (Chronic) Morbidity, 
Household Percentage Household Percentage 


with at of Persons withat of Persons 
least One least One 
Member Member 
Sick at the Sick at the 
Time Time 
of Survey of Survey 
Muttumariamma Nagar 29 7.3 15 4 
RG Nagar Dharavi 26 6.6 16 3.4 
Mukund Nagar Dharavi 15 3.8. 19 3.9 
Pavement-dwellers 32 8.1 25 6.4 


i 


Table 5: Point Prevalence Rate of Selected Major Morbidity 
among Urban Poor 


Prevalence Percentage Family Having 
(Per thousand Pop) at least One Patient 

Malad RGN MN PD Malad RGN MN PD 

TB 13 9 6.5 18 4 4 4 ia 
Asthma/respiratory 7 8 65 11 3 4 4 5 
Diabetes 2 2533 9 1 1 2 3 
Hyper-tension 0 4 16 46 0 2 1 2 
Gastrics 4 me wo 3 2 1 3 1 
Heart 5 3 0 38 2 1 0 2 
Cancer 1 1 0 4.6 1 1 0 2 


SSF 


Table 6: Annual Cases of Select Water-Related Diseases 
among Urban Poor 


Total Cases Per Thousand Population Per Year 
Muttumariamma Rajiv Gandhi Mukund Pavemer:- 
Nagar-Malad Nagar-Dharavi Nagar-Dharavi Dwellers 


Diarrhoea 94° 287 334 614 
Typhoid fever 36 38 46 68 
Cholera 3 26 7 1 
Hepatitis A/jaundice 15 30 13 68 
Malaria 59 26 44 126 
Poliomyelitis 3 0 2 2 
Intestine worms 98 1 133 353 
Skin diseases 77 167 31 68 


Eye infections 24 38 47 79 


a eee eee 
Note: * This figure is unlikely lower (authors suspect possible manual error 
this part). 
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Figure 7: Per Capita Daily Water Consumption of Urban Poor 
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Contamination of supplied water in the pipeline is also a 
problem in Mumbai. We examined few samples of drinking water 
from the taps in slums but could not detect bacterial contami- 
nation at the time. However, MCGM'’s laboratory data reports 
that 8-10 per cent of water samples taken at consumer’s tap were 
contaminated by coliform bacteria and unfit for consumption in 
1997 and 1998 [MCGM 1999]. In slums, none of the households 


use any kind of scientific devices for pathogen killing or ¢e-ms 
filtration. In the study, only about 14 per cent householés ‘in 
Malad, 5 per cent in Rajiv Nagar and 11 per cent in Mukuma 
Nagar have responded that they boil water before consumpicm 
whenever they observe it dirty (identification is contaminatiam 
is merely based on visual examination of dirtiness of watez-). 
Sewer, drainage and toilet facilities: None of the urban pour, 
except 6 per cent of households in Mukund Nagar, under siuutiy 
are served by any conventional sewerage system. In the slums, 
typically a small narrow gutter (mostly open or partially covere=1) 
is found between the rows of dwellings that serves for all tvaws 
of drainage including the sewage water. Since such drains ats 
also not technically designed and laid out, they often get clogae4 
and water spills over. Most part of Rajiv Gandhi Nagar 2-2 
lacks such gutters and households simply spill outside the dwetlimg, 
In this respect, pavement-dwellers seem to be in a bit better passi- 
tion because they enjoy large open space around or road curbssitie 
drain. About 30 per cent of pavement-dwellers responded -mist 
they discharged sewage into road side storm water drain- 

Toilet is one of the most serious and common problems amumg 
all urban poor. Private toilets attached to dwellings is virauzally 
non-existent in slum and squatters under this study. Some sezttie- 
ments are partially provided with community toilets (Muxumd 
Nagar and some pavement-dwellers) or public toilets im the 
locality. However, a large portion of population practice amen 
defecation in nearby open spaces and drains. There is no simele 
toilet seat in Muttumariamma Nagar with population over 
and everybody defecates in the open. In Rajiv Gandhi Nag 
there is no toilet as such within the community but about += per 
cent male and 64 per cent female responded they manage =a: co 
to far-off public toilets in other parts of Dharavi (Table 3). Ssnme 
urban poor’s expression of the toilet, especially of womezn as 
perceived during study, simply meant a nightmare. Ammng 
pavement-dwellers, 44 per cent households practice opex tef- 
ecation. In Mukund Nagar, however, almost 97 per cent a¥ the 
households have access to community toilet. 

Public toilets in Mumbai have been provided by munic:cahity 
(on municipal lands), NGOs (such as Sulabh Internationat’ und 
other citizen groups. But the demand always surpasses the sunyply. 
As per a report, BMC has so far constructed 12,612 (or tnem 
nearly 30 per cent are not functional) municipal toilet seazs but 
the demand is in the range of 1,00,000 seats [Dsouza .‘#38]. 


Table 7: Results of ANOVA and Kruskal-Wallis Test 


N OF ANOVA Kruskal-Wallis 
F-ratio Probability, Null Hypothesis Test Probability, Null Ryo 
Y,P 1Per Cent Statistic p ati Fer Dent 
Significant Level Signitice-* Lwvel 

Per capita housing space 

All four settlements 942 3 9.131 <0.000 reject 39.61 <0,000 

Excluding PD (3) 693 2 3,344 0.036 accept 3.296 0.192 
Per capita water consumption 

All four settlements 1034 3 4.004 0.008 reject 16.5 0.001 

Excluding PD (3) 752 2 2.44 0.088 accept 8.233 0.016 
Population per toilet seat 

All four settlements 228 2 2.575 0.078 accept 2.343 0.31 

Excluding PD (3) 120 1 3.212 0.076 accept 1227.5 0.102° 
Family income 

All four settlements 1069 3 28.47 <0.000 reject 66.34 <0.000 

Excluding PD (3) 784 2 20.186 <0.000 reject 27.387 <0,.000 
Literacy 

All four settlements 1070 3 48.52 <0.000 reject 126.29 <0.000 reer! 

Excluding PD (3) 784 2 29,592 <0.000 reject 54.853 <0,000 reece” 
Note: * Mann-Whitney U-test. 

wy 
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Figure 9: Water Quality in Two Drainage Channels in Mumbai 
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Consequently, existing toilets are overloaded. We attempted in 
estimating the actual number of users per toilet seat by inter- 
viewing some regular users in that locality. Although the replies 


varied greatly, median value showed as much as 93, 101 and ~ 


129 person per toilet seat in Mukund Nagar, pavement-dwellers 
and Rajiv Gandhi Nagar respectively. 

Solid waste disposal and neighbourhood pollution: Solid waste 
disposal in slum came across both technical (lack of refuse bin 
in the vicinity) and socio-economic (lack of adequate awareness) 
problems. This paper, presents briefly the practice of garbage 
disposal in the study area. 

As shown in Figure 8, more than 80 per cent households at 
Muttumariamma Nagar throw garbage into the adjacent drain. 
When asked for the reason, while some 21 per cent households 
said no municipal bin was provided in the community, a majority 
(60 per cent households) have misconceptions (ignorance) that 
the drain (which has flowing water in it) is safe to do so. In other 
communities, 15 to 33 per cent households were found throwing 
garbage elsewhere than in the designated place. In respect of 
pavement-dwellers, although as much as 64 per cent households 
reported they throw garbage in the refuse bin, it seems unlikely 
that they really did so. 

Neighbourhood pollution in this study was mainly dealt with 
in connection to the water pollution. In study areas, Muttu- 
mariamma Nagar and Rajiv Nagar were two such sites right on 
the banks of storm drainage canals, but heavily loaded by sewage. 
Therefore we took the samples of drainage water and analysed 
it for some biological and chemical properties. As per the results, 
COD, (Chemical oxygen demand that measures content of 


organic matters) and Escherichia Coli (indicator for fecal con- 
tamination) were found in the range 350 to 500 mg/l and 5x10° 
to 1.2107 colonies/100 ml of water, respectively (Figure 9). This 
is a characteristic of sewage. 


Environmental Health Conditions 


Environmental problems and consequent public health impacts 
have been well studied and documented (for example, see Hardoy 
et al 1997; World Health Organisation reports). While pollution 
and poor sanitation are the root of several diseases, overcrowding, 
poverty and nutrition related factors lead to easy contraction and 
transmission. In this study, we collected data on short-duration 
(acute) morbidity and major (chronic) morbidity, both on point 
of time basis, and annual cases of some selected water-related 
diseases separately in all four urban poor settlements. Short 
duration diseases accounted for the illness of short and acute 
type, such as fevers, cold and coughs, and water-borne diseases. 
Similarly, major morbidity included chronic diseases such as 
tuberculosis, asthma, cancer and so on. The term “water-related” 
envisages diseases under four categories; water-borne, water- 
washed, water-based and water-related insect vector as desig- 
nated by Bradley [White et al 1972, Hardoy et al, 1997]. The 
illness reported in this study, however, was based on the respon- 
dents’ used expressions that they had picked up from doctor, 
paramedical persons or by showing the lay symptoms but this 
doesn’t necessarily constitute clinically confirmed cases. Al- 
though deliberate attention was paid, some biases could have 
been incurred mainly due to shyness of respondents in reporting 
some diseases. 

Point prevalence of morbidity: Information on all types of 
morbidity (illness) occurring in the urban poor at the time of 
survey was collected and classified under short duration 
morbidity (SDM) and major morbidity (MM). The incidence of 


Table 9: Urban Poor's Willingness Towards Resettlement 


Slum Households, N 

Agree Not Agree Total 
Muttumariamma Nagar, Malad 220 71 291 
Rajiv Gandhi Nagar, Dharavi 186 143 329 
Mukund Nagar, Dharavi 53 55 108 
Pavement-Dwellers 250 13 263 
Total 709 282 991 


ED ie tees ae eatieee So ee eared 
Note: Chi-square (x?) test: DF =3, SL=1 percent, Critical Chi-square = 11.34 
Observed Chi-square = 137, Result: Significant. 


Table 8: Urban Poor's Perception and Ranking of Problems (1-Most Serious) 


Issues Malad MN, Dharavi RGN, Dharavi al®} Overall 
Rank Severity Rank Severity Rank Severity Rank Severity Rank 
Toilet 1 ES 2 M 1 ES 3 M 1 
Drinking water 2 M 3 & 2 M 4 M 2 
Housing condition 4 M 4 L 3 M 2 M 3 
Land ownership 3 M 5 L 4 M 1 uM 4 
Sewer and drainage § L 1 M 5 M 6 M 5 
Poverty (food) 7 L 7 L 6 M 7 M 6 
Unemployment 8 L 8 ie eis M 5 M 7 
Solid waste disposal 6 L 6 L 8 L 8 L 8 
Health care facilities 9 L 9 L 10 t 10 L 9 
Social safety 10 L 10 N 9 L 9 L 10 
Sample size, N= 90 309 22 114 75 343 45 276 4 
Kendall's coefficient of 
concordance, W= 0.44 0.56 0.45 0.58 0.87 
Three slums only, W= 0.92 
ES- Extremely Severe, M- Moderate, L- Little, N-No problem J 
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. Figure 10: Type of Short Duration Morbidity among Urban Poor 
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cold and cough, unspecified fever, water borne disease were 
considered under short duration diseases, and nearly 15 diseases 
including tuberculosis (TB), hypertension, diabetes, heart dis- 
eases, cancer, leprosy, and AIDS were assumed under major or 
chronic diseases. 

Based on the result, it is revealed that overall, at any moment 
about 30 per cent households have at least one person sick, or 
4-8 per cent of slum population is suffering from any kind of 
short duration illness. Similarly, further 20 per cent households 
have either at least one patient, or 3-6 per cent population, of 
chronic diseases at any point of time (Table 4). 

Among short duration disease, more than one-fourth of sick- 
ness is accounted for by water-related diseases (Figure 10). 

Regarding chronic diseases, whereas most of the diseases show 
a higher prevalence rate, tuberculosis and asthma in particular 
appear the most severe (Table 5). For example, tuberculosis (TB) 
patients number 7 to 18 per thousand population in urban poor 
as compared to only 3.3 per thousand in Mumbai as a whole 
and 4.2 per thousand in India, i 

Among urban poor, the prevalence rate of all short duration 
as well as major diseases seems higher among pavement-dwellers 
than in slums, which could be attributed to greater poverty and 
harsher living conditions of pavement-dwellers. 

Annual prevalence of water-related diseases: Poiluted drinking 
water, insanitary living conditions (lack of sewerage and storm 
water drainage, improper solid waste disposal and open defeca- 
tion close to living spaces), poor personal hygiene and food 
cleanliness, all contribute to water-related diseases. In order to 
take account of seasonal effects (monsoon or dry weather) on 
the occurrence of water-related diseases, we attempted to estimate 
the total morbidity cases of some selected (also common) diseases 
in a year’s period (within last one year back from the time of 
survey). But the approach again relied on the respondent, who 
hadto givea true accountof the previous year’s morbidity history. 
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This anticipated some error on individual respondent's part, 
which might or might not have been offset in the sum for a 
community. So, we call this result only estimation which is 
presented in Table 6. It accounts for the total of incidence, 
including the account of repeated infection of a disease in the 
same person. 

Almost all diseases show a higher incidence among the uban 
poor than in the outer world. Pavement-dwellers appear the worst 
sufferers of all, among whom annual diarrhoeal cases is about 
614 per thousand population. It was also understood that 30-60 
per cent households and 12-30 per cent individuals get affected 
by water-related diseases a year (Figure 11). Across a family, 
children share about two-thirds of all cases. 


Statistical Analysis of Data 


Relationship between socio-economic and environmental con- 
ditions: Matrices of Pearson’ s correlation coefficients and multiple 
corelation coefficients were determined from the obtained data 
to identify the possible relationship between socio-economic and 
environmental conditions ineach community. As many variables, 
both the quantifiable and not easily quantifiable, act upon a state, 
a strong correlation between only two parameters could not be 
observed but the data reasonably verified the anticipated positive 
or negative relationships. The entire result is presented diagram- 
matically in Figure 12. 

Multiple correlation data ascertains the combined impact of 

two or more variables on the state of affairs in urban poor. For 
example, as Figure 12 shows, higher water consumption in urban 
poor is positively correlated with the higher family income and 
better housing condition but to a lesser degree to the family 
literacy rate. Similarly, occurrence of water-related disease appears 
less in the family with higher consumption of water and better 
housing condition. Apparently less water consumption appears 
to induce water-washed diseases, but it is only a component of 
water-related disease. Many more problems are linked to the 
family income (in other term poverty) and literacy rate, which 
are again positively. correlated to each other. 
Intra-urban poor differences: Parametric and non-parametric 
one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) tests were performed 
on several socio-economic and environmental conditions be- 
tweenall four samples (slum and pavement communities) in order 
to see if the independent samples come from same population 
of urban poor or significant disparities exists among them. Since 
the sample size was sufficiently large, results from both the 
parametric and non-parametric tests were expectedly similar 
and equally meaningful. The non-parametric one-way ANOVA 
has been compared to Kruskal-Wallis test by ranks. But in the 
case of only two samples, Mann-Whitney U test was performed. 
All this design and tests were carried out in SYSTAT 9 
statistical software. \ 

The socio-economic and environmental indicators tested by 
ANOVA were housing space per person, water consumption per 
person, population load per toilet seat, family income and family 
literacy rate. The null hypothesis assumed has no significant 
difference in the means of independent samples at | per cent 
significant level. As revealed from results presented in Table 7, 
the conditions of pavement-dwellers differ significantly from that 
of the slums. In slums, water consumption and dwelling space 
is fairly comparable at cach place but income and family literacy 
rates differ significantly. However, the extent of toilet problem 
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Figure 12: Pearson's Correlation Coefficients 
(Pair and Multiple) between Socio-Economic 
and Environmental Parameters 
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in terms of population load per seat is quite similar to all urban 
poor ie, both in slums and pavement-dwellers. 


People’s Attitude and Priority Issues 


Awareness and prioritisation of critical problems: Not only the 
environment or public utility services but also socio-economic 
problems such as poverty and employment are acute to urban 
poor. This could be a reason why urban poor live in slums and 
as squatters despite lack of basic amenities. Due to different social 
and educational backgrounds, it is likely that slum resident's view 
and attitude to their problems could differ considerably from alien 
researchers. To this end, we identified 10 potential issues per- 
tinent to the urban poor and asked them to rank from | to 10 
as per severity (ie priority to solve) in their family and com- 
munity. In addition to this ranking, they were also asked to specify 
the magnitude of each problem on a 4 level scale; extremely 
severe, moderate, little and no problem. The overall ranking was 
determined based on weightage of all respondents in each slum. 
The degree of agreement among respondents within and across 
slums were measured by Kendall's coefficient of concordance, 
W, given by: 


where, Rjis the sum of ranks of the entities, N is number of entities 
ranked (i ¢, 10 in this case), k is the number of sets of ranking 
(ie, respondents). fis the number of observations in a group tied 
fora given rank and & directs to sum over all groups of ties within 
any one of the k rankings, and ¥ directs to sum the values for 
all k rankings. k 
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The results are presented in Table 8. As it is observed, toilet, 

drinking water and housing condition are three topmost 
priority problems for the urban poor followed by land, sewerage, 
poverty, unemployment, solid waste disposal, healthcare facili- 
ties and social safety respectively. In terms of severity, toilet 
problem has been expressed as extremely severe while others 
are moderate to little problem. The Kendall's coefficient of 
concordance, which ranges from 0.45 to 0.58, reveals a fair 
degree of agreement between respondents in a settlement. 
The problem and priorities overall too are alike, depicted by 
very high value of Kendall's coefficient, 0.87 across all urban 
poor settlements and 0.92 in case of only 3 slum and squatters 
considered. 
Attitude to resettlement: Considering the difficulties that crowded 
dwellings pose in delivery of public services and as the land is 
unhygienic for habitation, respondents were asked if they are 
willing to rehabilitate by resettling to another place if offered 
by government. The reaction significantly differed among various 
groups analysed by chi-square (x2) test of homogeneity (Table 9). 
In general, people who are living in relatively newer squatter 
settlements and who remain in high risk of eviction by munici- 
pality some day were willing to accept the proposal. But others 
such as in Dharavi have more affection for their present social 
life and the type of employment, which they fear would be lost 
otherwise. Environmental problems appear tolerable to them 
when compared with the degree of social security, their present 
habitation offered. 


Conclusion 


This paper presents and discusses facts of life of urban poor 
of Mumbai in two ways. Firstly, it presents primary data on the 
present situation of living environment and health condition in 
four urban poor settlements in Mumbai. It is aimed to demonstrate 
acollective profile on several categories of urban poor in Mumbai. 
In this respect, living environment of urban poor could be ba- 
sically characterised by nearly 70 per cent households living in 
flimsy shacks and temporary dwellings, 2 m? housing space per 
person, 28 LPCD water consumption, 1.5 per cent households 
having access to sewer and only half of the people having access 
to toilets. Similarly, health status were shown as nearly 11 per 
cent people sick at any point of time; and TB and asthma patients 
numbering as many as 18 and 11 per thousand population re- 
spectively. The annual cases of water-related disease such as 
diarrhoea, typhoid and malaria is estimated as 614, 68, 126 
cases per thousand of population respectively. Secondly, this 
study attempts in linking socio-economy and environmental 
factors to the health consequences of the people. This fact 
has been substantiated by data that income, literacy, sani- 
tation and personal hygiene (in terms of water consumption 
rate) have had impact on the morbidity of the people. The 
impact of poverty and environmental factors has been evi- 
denced by intra-urban-poor gradient seen in four groups of 
urban poor studied, which is particularly pronounced between 
slums and pavement-dwellers; the latter has been hit most hard 
by environmental pollution and lack of basic amenities. The needs 
of the urban poor and their priorities seem hierarchial. They first 
needed approval to stay in the place, i ¢, securing land and housing 
and then provision of basic amenities in the order of toilet, 
water supply, sewer and drainage and so on. Overall, the more 
the community has gained living stability and socio-economic 
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prosperity, the higher is the concern on environmental pollu- 
tion and sanitation related factors. Gi 


Address for correspondene: 
ecohara@ vor.nagaokaut.ac.jp 


[The authors express thanks to Aliyah Asghar, staffs of BUILD and YUVA 
for various help received during the field survey works and related management 
in Mumbai.] 
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ne rit, night an 
1994, two friends CON 
Seg Keshavan und FT’ 
Mais Menon, met after a 
gap of 40 years. From 
9 pm to 2 am that day, they give 
form to what they believed was 
their small step for the develop- 
ment and evolution of the nation. 
However, putting it in a cliched 
manner, the small step that these 
two men took, turned out to be a 
giant leap for humanity, because 
their dreams soon materialised 
into the India Development Foun- 
dation (IDF), which went on to 


change the lives of hundreds of 


people. 

Firmly believing in the adage. 
that ‘give a fish to the hungry and 
you. help him for the present, but 
teach him how to fish. you help 
him forever’, one of IDF’s main 
projects is the Self Réliance 
Training program that has bene 
fited about 400. women in 
Bangalore's slums. Six !DF's 
Executive Trustee M . “In 
1960, Bangalore had 200 aii today 
there are more than 400. The com- 
mon story that most women in 
these slums share is dependency 
on a husband who indulges in 

ife-beating. is usually unem 
jwuyed or spends all that he earns 
on alcohol.” This is where IDF 
steps in 2nd ensures that the 
women. 
ing and become self-sufficient. 

The IDF trains «: group of 20 
women for, two months. Skills are 
imparted are either in tailoring or 
screen printing. Menon says that 
tailoring is more popular because 
the women take home and use the 
clothes that they sti.) in class. 
“There is absolutely nu restric: 
tion on the type of women who 
join our class, except that thes 
should be from the economically 
poor strata and in need of train- 
ing like this. All we ask of them is 
three hours of their time for two 
months,” he adds. 

Training is conducted by two 
instructors, using two sewing 
machines. The women learning 
sewing for five days of the week 
with the Saturdays being devoted 
to lectures by professionals from 
other walks of life. “The Saturday 
lecture is aimed at making the 
women socially and politically 
aware and share with them expe: 
riences of professionals like doc: 
tors, wiwyers, educationists etc.” 
says Menon. Sometimes. the [DF 
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Forty years ago two ’ 


Nesebar aa aa a ee 


owards the India 
of their dream 


iends decided to do 


something for those less privileged than | 
themselves. They set up the India 
Development Foundation to empower 
women_in Bangalore’s slums 


also brings in a naturopathy doc- 
tor to talk to the women about 
home remedies for minor ail- 
ments. 

The IDF realises that keeping 
the wonien away from a job or 
home for 2 months may be a little 
difficult, so besides a certificate 
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that will help them yet a job, they 
ere given a stipend of Rs 200 per 
month. About twenty-five percent 
of the women trained by IDF are 
working in garment factories and 
a some of them run their own 
business. 

The training imparted by the 
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IDF also works wonders for the 
women emotionally, says Mengn. 
“They follow different religions 


and belong to different castes but ~~ 


at the end of the training they are 
one group,” he adds. This is the 
reason why IDF was asked to con- 
duct a course at Chamrajpet 
which is prone to communal vio- 
lence. 

Over six years the foundation 
has conducted various training 
sessions at slums in Peenya, 
Jayanagar, Chamrajpet, Ulsoor, 
Wilson Gardens, Basavangudi 
and Yelahanka which have shown 
positive results with the condition 
of women having greatly 
improved. IDF also has some proj- 
ects for the youth of India. They 
also publicly recognise others 
who have been instruménis of 
reform in our society and honour 
them with the title of ‘Desasiehi’. 
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+ {s true that most states that have 

higher population have lower 

incomes and vice versa. But that 
does not mean that lesser popula 
ig the cause of prosperity. In statis: 
tics correlation does not mean that 
one is the cause of the other. My 
teacher of statistics used to nurrate 
an interesting story. He said that 
most people watching cabaret from 
the front rows were bald. There is & 
strong correlation between baldness 
and cabaret-watching. But we cannot 
conclude from this that cabaret: 
watching leads to baldness, Both 
may be related to high levels of 
testosterone. 
Similarly, correlation between low 
population and high income does not 
mean that one is the cause of the 
other. In order to draw any inference 
we have to apply common sense and 
see whether one might be the cause 
of the other. It is possible that both 
may be linked to a third factor. 


Prosperity 

‘The second problem is that a correla- 
tion does not indicate the direction of 
the casualty. It may be that baldness 
leads to cabaret-watching, or it may 
be that cabaret-watching leads to 
baldness. Once again, one has to 
apply common sense to examine the 
link. There is some evidence that eco- 
nomic prosperity may not be linked 
to lower population. According to the 
Economic Survey published by the 
ministry of finance, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra had h *han-aver- 
age rates of populatir. * rowth as 
well as income during the nineti 
The population of Maharashtra grew 
by 22.6 per cent and that of Gujarat 
by 22.5 per cent in this period 
adrainst the national average of 19.5 

ir cent. If low population had a deci 
sive influence on growth then these 
states should have had low growth 
rates ( ‘he other hand Orissa. As” 
sama: + | had lowerthanaverage 
rates of population growth as well as 
income during the same period 
What does the common sense say? If 
the purpose of life is to increase con 
sumption then man would like to 
reduce the number of human beings: 
so that he can have more consump 
tion. In this situation higher income 
would lead to lesser population and 
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We should not get carried away by the 


relation between 


population and 


economic growth. The question is how 
many human beings the earth can sustain 


at various standards of living. Then we 


must decide whether mankind’s purpose 
would be fulfilled by producing 68 
billion Indians or 900 million Americans. 
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vice versa. But this equation works ~ ing for the 


only if the purpose of life is higher 
standard of living. The obsession 
with standard of living arises from 
the idea that the purpose of life is to 
consume as much as possible during, 
this Ufe. If consumption fs happiness 
then less popul: 
order, It is: possible. however, that 
people may not place much value on 
the standard of living. The purpose of 
life in the Eastern tradition is mok- 
sha or nirvana or following Allah's or 
God's will, None of these requires # 


high standard of tiving 
One dare say that tr ‘ 
are happier person: a 
the rich The ascetics «re 
happy though (have frugal sian: 
dard of livins -uddha did not 


require an aic conditioner to attain 
nirvana In fact, material prosperity 
can be a positive obstruction to nir 
vana It is said that an attempt to 
remove desires by fulfilment is diffi- 
cult because tie desires increase like 
ghee poured in fire So nirvana can 
be attained by reducing the 5} andard 
of living rather than by increasing it 
as the Western tradition says 


Man is the highest living being. The 
Hindus believe in rebirth. kis 
thought that a large number of souls 
are wandering in the skies looking 
for a suitable foetus to einer into. 
Larger number of chil: would 
provide opportunity to fiw ws nun 
ber of wandering souls to be born as 
human beings. One would be work: 


n would be in, 


nomiy. 


welfare.of those souls by 
giving more of them the opportunity 
to be born as human, beings. In such 


“a cultural coatext, one .would use. 


higher income,to produce more chil- 
dren, not less Thus the correlation 
seen between low population and 
high income in some states only 
means that they pursue the standard 
of living as the goal of life. 

‘The central question is whether we 
want more number of poorer human 
beings: or lesse~ number of richer 
human beings. The answer depends 
upon what is thought to be 
the purpose of life. If the 
purpose is thought to be 
material pleasure then less- 
er number of richer human beings 
would be in order. But if the purpose 
is to fulfil! God’s will then more num- 
bers of poorer hu man beings would 
be proper. Of covise, this does not 
mean that mankind must continue to 
produce children ‘n such large num- 
bers that exceeds the earth's carry” 
ing capacity. But such is clearly not 
the circumstance -oday- 


According to the World Bank the 
average income * an Indian was 
$459 per capita i+ 2001, The world 
income in that ye was $31,500 bil 
lion. This means that the present 
world income is s:fficient to sustain 
68 billion human ings at the starr 
dard of living of . Indian. On the 
other hand the ircome of United 
States is $34,862 per capita. At this 
level the world inoome can sustain 


sreseretrs?: 


lation expansion 
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only 900 million persons. Tho choico 
before us then is whothor we want 68 
billion Indians or 900 million 
Americans. ‘The present world popu- 
lation is about 6 billion persons. 
Whether wo seek an increase or 
decrease in this would depend upon 
what fs the purpose of Ifo, The idew 
that one does a great service to the 
enviroanmvant by producing fewer chil- 
dren then stands on its head. Mother 
earth does not need air conditioners 
and curs. She can do well with trees 
which also give fruits and a walking 
stick which is biodegradable, So the 
argument for reducing population is 
nat love ef nature or environment. 
The real argument is that we want 
more consumption ourselves and 
want to deny it to others-born and 
unborn-their share. This utter self 
ishness of wanting to consume every- 
thing oneself is passed off as social 
responsibility, love of nature, envi- 
ronment sustainability, etc. 


Constanption 
There is no gainsaying that these 
objectives could just as well be 
served by reducing tho level of con: 
sumption while increasing the num- 
ber of human beings. We should not 
get carried away by the relation that 
{s observed between population and 
economic growth. We should take 
note that high income has led to more 
sex-sclected abortions in the states of 
Haryana and Punjab. It is culture 
that matters. If culturally people 
want more male children than higher 
income leads them to more sex-select- 
ed abortions. If they wanted gender 
equality then they would have not 


done so and instead reduced the . 


number of children. Higher educa- 
tion did not lead to less discrimina- 
tion, It has led to more d 
tion because the purpose ! 
ferent, The question that we must dis: 
cuss is how many hunian beings the 
earth can sustain at various stan: 
dards of living, Thon we must decide 
whether mankind's purpose would 
be fulfilled by producing 68 billion 
Indians or 900 million Americans. 
This does not mean that we should 
glorify poverty. But we can certainly 
orient economic growth so that more 
human beings can be happily sus- 
tained instead of getting higher stan- 
dard of living to a few. 
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watching leads to baldness. Both may be re- 


day. According to the World Bank, the a 
age Income of an Indian was $459 per cay 
ta In 2001. The world income in that year was 
$31,500 billion. This means the present 
world income is sufficient to sustain 68 billion 
human beings at the standard of living of an 
Indian. On the other hand, the Income of United 
States is $34,862 per capita. At this level the 
world income can sustiin only 900 million por 

ns. The choice before us then is whether we 
want 68 billion Indians or 900 anillion 
Americans. The present world population is 
abut six billion persons, Whether we seck an 
increase or decrease in it would depend up- 
on what is the purpose of life. 

The idea that one does a great service the 
environment by producing fewer childeen then 
stands on its head. Mother cart does not need 
air conditiovers and cars. She can do well with 
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ts une cause of the other, In order to draw any 
inference we have to apply common sens and 
see whether one inight be the cause of the oth- 
entrisy , te that both may be linked to a 
third fact." Whe second problem t shat cor- 
relation does not Indicate the direction of the 
causality, It may be shat baldness leads to 
cabaret-watching; or it may be that cabaret- 
watching leads to baldness, Once again, one 
has to apply common sense to eSarninw the link. 
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born as Auman beings. One would be work-.. 
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In such a cultural context, one 
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dren, not less. Thus the correlation seen be- _ 
i low population and high income In some 
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dard of living as 
the goal of life. 


reducing population ts not Jove of nature or 
environment. The real argument is that we 
want more consumption ourselves and want 
to deny it to others. born and unborn, their 
share. This ulter selfishness of wanting to con- 
sume everything oneself is passed off us s0- 
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’ Religion, Popu 


lation Growth, Fertility 


and Family Planning Practice in India 


The differential growth rates of Hindu and Muslim populations in India, as well 
as differences .in acceptance of family planning practices, have always formed the 
~ subject of controversial debate. Based primarily on five national level surveys 
conducted between 1970 and 1998, this paper makes an attempt to analyse the differential 
growth rates of the Hindus and Muslims in India, their fertility levels and family 
planning practices observed by them. 


P H Reppy 


| 
Introduction 


controversy has been raging over differential growth 
As of the Hindu and Muslim population in India, their 
ertility differentials and the differentials in their family 
planning acceptance. The controversy has become poignant not 
only because of academic interest, but also because of political 
interest. 

According to an estimate for 1891-1931, the fertility of the 
Muslims was about 15 per cent higher than that of the Hindus 
in undivided India [Visaria 1974: 365]. Analysing data obtained 
by various sample surveys, Visaria (1974: 372) has concluded 
that “... there are differentials in marital fertility between the 
Hindus and Muslims (in post-independence India)”. Ramakumar 
(1975: 276-88) was more interested in studying the differences 
in the religious composition of the states in 1951, 1961 and 1971, 
changes that have taken place in the religious composition of 
the states following reorganisation of states, and whether states 
with similar religious composition can form regions. The analysis 
has some political implications because the partition of British 
India was made on the basis of religious composition of the 
districts. 

Analysing the role of proximate variables in the Hindu-Muslim 
differentials in fertility and population growth, Balasubramanian 
(1984: 189-215) has concluded that the growth of the Muslim 
population is higher than that of the Hindu population primarily 
because the fertility of the Muslims is ‘statistically’ and ‘sub- 
stantively’ higher than that of the Hindus. 

Reviewing the socio-economic and demographic data accord- 
ing to religion available from various sources, it is concluded that 
the differences in fertility and family planning acceptance of the 
Hindus and the Muslims are marginal (Shariff 1995: 2947-53). 

A study of the growth of the Hindu and the Muslim populations 
during the decade 1981-91 has concluded that the higher growth 
rate of the Muslims in the large states as well as in India as a 
whole is attributable primarily to their higher levels of fertility 
as compared to the Hindus, to some extent to their lower level 
of mortality and to a small extent to migration of Muslims from 
across the border [Kulkarni 1996]. 

Even in a highly literate state like Kerala, fertility of the 
Muslims is higher than that of the Hindus. One study has 
found that in Kerala, “... the tendency to go for the third and 
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higher order births has considerably declined through the 
1970s and 1980s in the state. But the decline has not been 
uniform at least across the three major religions in the state — 
Hindu, Muslim and Christian, in particular, the fall among the 
Muslims has been relatively modest” [Alagarajan and Kulkarni 
1998:224]. @ 

Analysing the national level data, Moulasha and Rama Rao 
(1999: 3047-51) have convincingly demonstrated that the fertility 
of the Muslims is higher than that of the Hindus in India. Finding 
fault with the analysis of Moulasha and Rama Rao, Jeffery and 
Jeffery (2000: 3253-59) have argued, largely on the basis of their 
study in a tiny place called Bijnor in north India, that analysis 
of national level data could be misleading and that the findings 
of micro-level studies should be utilised. In this context, the 
observation by Kulkarni (2001) that governments cannot formu- 
late separate population policies for each religious group or for 
a tiny place like Bijnor is pertinent. Surely, a religious group or 
a small place cannot be a unit or level of governance. Had the 
Jefferys studied the data generated by the three all-India family 
planning surveys conducted by the Operations Research Group, 
Baroda (for details see below), they would have changed the line 
of their argument. 

In the present article, an attempt is made to analyse, as dis- 
passionately as possible, the differential growth rates of the 
Hindus and Muslims in India, their fertility levels and family 
planning practice by them. Before proceeding to analyse the data, 
a brief description of the major sources of data is in order. 

Since the problem of growth of the Hindu and Muslim popu- 
lations, their fertility and practice of family planning by them 
is so complex and controversial, it requires painstaking analysis 
of several documents to ferret out the essential facts. But mention 
must be made of five documents, although some other documents 
have also been used. 

The five documents include the following. In September 1969, 
the ministry of health and family planning, government of India, 
commissioned a survey of knowledge, attitudes and family plan- 
ning practice in India by the Operations Research Group (ORG), 
Baroda. The field work for this survey commenced in July 1970 
and was completed by January 1971. Totally, 25,330 currently 
married individuals were interviewed. Of them, 12,716 were 
husbands and 12,614 were wives. These respondents were drawn 
from 254 urban and 704 rural settlements spread all over the 
country [ORG 1971]. This we call ORG-1. 
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In 1979, the ministry of health and family welfare (MOHFW) 
again hired the ORG to conduct an all-India survey of family 
planning practices. The field work of the second survey started 
in 1980 and was completed in early 1981. In all, 41,052 house- 
holds were contacted and 34,831 couples with wives in the 
reproductive age were interviewed. The couples were selected 
from 805 villages and 238 towns, spread all over the country 
[ORG 1983]. The objectives of the second survey were more or 
less the same as those of the first survey conducted in 1970. Thus, 
the results are comparable. This we call ORG-2. 

In 1988, the MOHFW hired the ORG for the third time to 
conduct third all-India survey of family planning practices. The 
field work for this survey was conducted between July 1988 and 
February 1989. The survey collected data fromasample of 44,918 
eligible couples residing in 1,271 villages and 205 towns spread 
all over India [ORG 1990]. The objectives of the third survey 
were also more or less the same as those of the first and second 
surveys conducted in 1970 and 1980, respectively. Thus, we have 
data on knowledge, attitudes and practice of family planning at 
three points in time, thatis, 1970, 1980 and 1988. The third survey 
is called ORG-3. 

The first National Family Health Survey (NFHS-1) was launched 
by the MOHFW. The International Institute for Population 
Sciences (IIPS), Bombay (now Mumbai) was designated by the 
MOHFW as the nodal agency for providing coordination and 
technical guidance to the NFHS-1. The survey was carried out 
by various consulting organisations (COs) in collaboration with 
the concerned population research centres in each state. The East- 
West Centre/Macro International provided technical assistance 
for all the survey operations. The United States Agency for 
International Development (USAID), New Delhi, provided fund- 
ing for the NFHS-1. The NFHS-1 covered 24 states and the 
National Capital Territory of Delhi (now Delhi state), which 

comprise 99 per cent of the total population of India. Totally, 
the NFHS-1 covered 89,777 ever-married women age 13-49 and 
88,562 households [IIPS 1995]. The data collection started in 
April 1992 and was completed in September 1993. 

The MOHFW also launched the second National Family Health 
Survey (NFHS-2). The NFHS-2, undertaken in 1998-99, was 
funded by the USAID through ORC Macro, USA. The UNICEF 
provided additional funding for the nutritional components of the 
survey. The IIPS was designated as the nodal agency for the 
NFHS-2 by the MOHFW. Thirteen reputed field organisations 
(FOs) in India, including five PRCs, carried out the houselisting 
operation and data collection. ORC Macro, USA and the East- 
West Centre, USA, provided technical assistance for all survey 
operations. The NFHS-2 covered a sample of more than 90,000 
eligible women age 15-49 from 26 states that comprise more than 
99 per cent of India's total population. The data were collected 
in two phases, starting in 1998 und March 1999 [IIPS 2000]. 

“The principal objective of NFHS-1 and NFHS-? is te provide 
scientifically compiled, statistically valid and internationally 
comparable estimates of fertility, family planning practice, infant 
and child mortality, maternal and child health, utilisation of health 
services provided to mothers and children and growth and 
development of children below five years of age by measuring 
their height and weight” [Srinivasan 2001: 4]. Thus, data collected 
by the NFHS-1 and NFHS-2 are eminently suited for purposes 
of our analysis. 

The foregoing five documents form the main sources of our 
data. Thus, we have data on fertility and family planning 
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practice at five points in time, that is, 1970 (ORG-1), 1980 
(ORG-2), 1988 (ORG-3), 1992-93 (NFHS-1) and 1998-99 
(NFHS-2). 


I ; 
Population Growth Differentials 


It has often been said that the first population census in India 
was conducted in 1871. But the truth of the matter is that the 
first census was not synchronous; rather, it had been conducted 
between 1867 and 1872. Some chose to treat it as if it represented 
1871. “Since the growth rate during these years was very slight, 
the error is small no matter which date is adopted as the date of 
the census” [Davis 1951: 27]. India’s population, according to the 
first census, was 203.4 million. However, we will consider here 
the population recorded from the 1881 census.on because it is said 


Table 1: Growth of Hindu and Muslim Population 
in India, 1881-91 


Population Percentage to Total Decadal Growth Rate 

Year _(in Millions) - Population (Per Cent) 

Hindu Muslim Hindu = Muslim Hindu == Muslim 
Undivided 
India’ 
1881 187.8 49.9 75.1 20.0 = 5 
1891 207.6 57.1 74.2 20.4 10.5 14.4 
1901 206.9 62.1 72.9 21.9 -0.3 8.8 
1911 217.2 67.8 71.7 22.4 5.0 9.2 
1921 216.2 71.0 70.7 23.2 -0.4 4.7 
1931 238.6 79.3 70.7 23.5 10.3 11.7 
1941 270.2 94.4 69.4 24.3 13.2 19.0 
India? 
1951 303.6 35.4 84.9 9.9 = _ 
1961 366.5 + 46.9 83.4 10.7 20.7 32.5 
1971 453.4 61.4 82.7 11.2 23.7 30.9 
1981 549.7 75.7 82.6 11.4 24.4 30.9 
1991 687.6" 101.6" 82.0 12.1 22.8°° 32.8°° 


Source: 1 Davis (1951). 
2 Various census reports of India. 
Excludes figures of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Excludes figures of Assam and Jammu and Kashmir. 


Table 2: Mean Ideal Number of Children for Ever-Married Women 
Age 15-49, India 1992-93 and 1998-99 


Year Religion Mean Ideal Number of Children 
1992-93 Hindu 2.8 

Muslim 3.3 
1998-99 Hindu 26 

Muslim 3.1 


Source; NFHS-| and NFHS-2. 


Table 3: Neonatal, Postneonatal, Infant, Child and 
Under-Five Mortality for 10-Year Period 
Preceding the Survey,India 
(1992-93 and 1998-99) 


Year Religion Neonatal Postneo- Infant Child Under- 
Mortality natal Mortality Mortality Five 
Mortality (1q0) (4ql) Mortality 
(5qo) 
1992-93 Hindu 55.0 354 904 369 124.0. 
Muslim 47.1 29.6 76.6 32.2 106.3 
1998-99 Hindu 50.4 26.7 774 32.4 107.0 
Muslim 38.0 20.8 58.8 25.4 82,7 
Source: NFHS-1 and NFHS-2 
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thatthe population was severely underenumerated inthe firstcensus. 

‘Table 1 presents data on the size of Hindu and Muslim popu- 
lations, their percentage to total populationand theirdecadal growth 
rates from 1881 to 1991. A number of important observations can 
be made on this table. In 1941, out of a total population of 389 
million in undivided India, Hindus accounted for 69.4 per cent and 
Muslims for 24.3 per cent. Since these proportions changed slowly, 
they effectively described the situation on the eve of partition. 

What strikes the eye most in Table 1 is that the percentage 
of Muslims in the total population of undivided India and the 
union of India showed an increase at every census, while that 
of Hindus showed a decline. It may be noted that the Muslim 
population in undivided India increased from a little less than 
50 million in 1881 to 94.4 million in 1941. In terms of proportion, 
it increased from 20 per cent in 1881 to 24.3 per cent in 1941. 
The Hindu population in undivided India increased from 187.8 
million in 1881 to 270.2 million in 1941. But, in terms of 
proportion, it decreased from 75.1 per cent in 1881 to 69.4 per 
cent in 1941. Even in the union of India, the Muslim population 
increased from 35.4 million in 1951 to 101.6 million in 1991; 
in terms of proportion, it increased from 9.9 per cent in 1951 
and 12.1 per cent in 1991. In the union of India, the Hindu 
population increased from 303.6 million in 1951 to 687.6 million 
in 1991. But during 1951-91, as during 1881-1941, the proportion 
of Hindus in the total population declined, from 84.9 per cent 
to 82.0 per cent. 

During 1891-1901 and 1911-21, India was swept by influenza 
and bubonic plague. As a result, there were more deaths than births 
in the country during these two decades. As can be seen from 
Table 1, the Hindu population decreased from 207.6 million in 1891 
to 206.9 million in 1901 and from 217.2 million in 1911 to 216.2 
million in 1921. The Hindu population registered negative growth 
rate during both the decades: -0.3 per cent during 1891-1901 and 
-0.4 per cent during 191 1-21. But the Muslim population increased 
from 57.1 million in 1891 to 62.1 million in 1901 and from 67.8 million 
in 1911 to 71.0 million in 1921. The growth rates were positive during 
both the decades: 8.8 per cent during 1891-1901 and 4.7 per cent 
during 1911-21. Thus, Muslims were less affected than Hindus 
when the country was swept by influenza and bubonic plague. 

It is observed that “The decadal growth rate during 1971-81 

was substantially lower than that of the previous decade, for the 
total population as a whole. This means the growth rates of its 
components, such as by various religions would also be lower 
compared with respective rates during 1961-71" [Shariff 1995: 
2948]. The observation is not correct. The growth rate of the total 
population of India during 1971-81 was 24.99 per cent, up from 
24.80 per cent during 1961-71 (Bhatia 1990: 127]. Similarly, 
the growth rate of the Hindus during 1971-81 was 24.42 per ceni, 
up from 23.71 per cent during 1961-71, and that of the Muslims 
increased from 30.85 per cent during 1961-71 to 30.90 per cent 
during 1971-81 [Bhatia 1990: 127]. But the growth rates of the 
Christians and the Sikhs showed substantial decline during 1971- 
81 compared to 1961-71. 

Itis said that the proportions of Hindus in the Indian population 
showed a decline at successive censuses because they were 
underenumerated {Shahabuddin 1990: 54]. There are, of course, 
undercounts in the Indian censuses, but these are not peculiar 
tothe Indian censuses. The censuses ofeven industrially advanced 
countries miss to count a few per cent of their populations. But 
no deliberate attempt is made in India to undercount population 
and much less to undercount the population of a particular 
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community. It is impossible to identify the commurn:t2s which 
are counted less completely than others by the Ind: 2nsuses 
because the results of the post-enumeration checks do ==¢ provide 
other details than age, SEX, and broad regional and al-urban 
distribution of the population missed in the Indiax Sensuses. 
Therefore, the assertion that there is ‘selective underencmeration’ 
in the Indian censuses has no basis. If people belons-=s Ww any 
religion are undercounted, it should be Muslims becacse Muslim 
women practice purdah system and are secluded ané =e. there- 
fore, not easily accessible to census enumerators. 

As can be seen from Table 1, the growth of << Muslim 
population during 1981-91 is 32.8 per cent, the highess recorded 
for any intercensal decade, and that of the Hindu peoulation is 


Table 4: Neonatal, Postneonatal, Infant, Child and Umser-Five 
Mortality Rates for the 40-Year Period Preceding the Survey in 
Urban and Rural Areas, India, 1998-99 


Religion Neonatal Postneo- Infant Chilc Under- 
Mortality natal Mortality  Mortatity Five 
Mortality (igo) (4a!) Mortality 
(5q0) 


Hindu 36.6 16.7 53.3 17.2 69.6 

Muslim 25.8 14.0 39.8 18.€ 57.9 
Rural 

Hindu 53.8 29.1 82.8 36.3 116.2 

Muslim 43.6 * 23.8 67.5 28.€ 94.1 


Source: NFHS-2. 
} 


Table 5: Which Is a Large Family, 1980 and 7388 


Year Religion Upto Three Four Five Six Sever Do Mean 
Two Or Wot 
More *n0w 
1980 Hindu 03 108 31.6 29.3 15.6 10.7 2.3 4.8 
F Muslim 0.1 4.9 225 26.7 17.6 18.E 2.4 De 
1988 Hindu 1.2 = 


16.9 30.5 25.0 14.7 115 Bid’ 4uk 


Muslim 0.7 97 22.2 24.0 18.4 24.2 7 se 


Source: ORG-2 and ORG-3. 
Table 6: Ideal Family Size, 1988 


An ideal Family Size Consists of 
Religion One Two Three Four cr Mean 
Child Children — Children More 
Chilcrer 
Hindu 0.8 33.4 42.9 farm! 3.0 


Source: ORG-3. 


Table 7: Total Fertility Rate for the Three ¥ =2rs 
Preceding the Survey and Mean Number of Cmildren 
Ever Born to Women Age 40-49, Indiz 
(1992-93 and 1998-99) 


Year Religion Tota! Mean Numer of Children 
Fertility Ever Bcr~ 12 Women Age 
Rate! 31-49? 
1992-93 Hindu 3.30 £78 
Muslim 4.41 =.23 
1998-99 Hindu 2.78 434 
Muslim 3.59 S72 
Note: 1 Rate for women age 15-49 years. 


2 For this calculation, it is assumed that women wz ere never. 
married, widowed, divorced, separated, or desenec ze nol currently 
pregnant. 

Source: NFHS-1 and NFRS-2. 
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22.8 per cent. There are no signs of decline in the decadal growth 
rate of the Muslims. It may be remembered that population growth 
is a product of fertility, mortality and migration. Let there be no 
mistake that the higher growth rate of Muslims is mainly due 
to their higher fertility. Analysing the Hindu and Muslim popu- 
lation growth rates, Balasubramanian (1984: 210) concluded. 
“The higher growth rate of the Muslim population that has been 
observed consistently in all the censuses of India is primarily due 
to higher level of fertility of Muslims as compared to that of 
Hindus”. Estimating the contributions of fertility, mortality and 
migration to the Hindu-Muslim growth differentials during 
1981-91, Kulkarni (1996: 23) concluded: “The analysis of the 
population growth during 1981-91 indicates thatthe higher growth 
among Muslims as compared to Hindus is primarily attributable 
to the higher fertility. of Muslims”. 

The contrasting trends in the growth of the Hindu and Muslim 
populations in India have triggered the belief that, sooner or later, 
Muslims would outnumber Hindus. The belief had been there 
even inundivided India. Some analysts have estimated the number 
of years required for the Muslim population to exceed the Hindu 
population. Isit really possible for Muslimsto outnumber Hindus? 
A world renowned American demographer and sociologist has 
said, “This was possible but not probable. The rate of gain has 
been so gradual that if the two religious groups had continued 
the same rates of growth that they averaged between 1891 and 
1941, 263 years had been required after 1941 for the Muslim 
population to equal that of the Hindus” [Davis 1951: 193]. A 
diplomat-turned-politician said in typical diplomatic language, 
“Even if the annual rate of growth of the population of one or 
the other of the minority communities is a few points ahead of 
the average for the majority, it will be many, many decades before 
any significant change is effected in the overwhelming 
majority status of the majority community” [Aiyar 1990: 34]. 
Even if the 1981-91 growth rates of the Hindu and Muslim 
populations continue, “... it would take about 250 years for the 
Muslim population to catch up with the Hindu population 
numerically” [Kulkarni 1996; 24]. Many decades or 250 years 
is not too long a period in the life of a country. Moreover, the 
growth differentials have continued for 120 years, from 1881 to 
199]. But the important question is whether they will continue 
for another 250 years. 


Ul 
Fertility Differentials 


Before proceeding to analyse the data on fertility differentials, 
a brief discussion on three issues related to fertility is in order. 
Itis well-known that a Muslim man in Indiais permitted to marry, 
both legally and religiously, up to four wives. The issue here is 
not whether polygyny will result in higher fertility or not; rather, 
the issue is whether it is possible or not for some Muslim men 
to have more than one wife. Some educated laymen point to the 
sex ratio in the total population, which is unfavourable to females, 
and argue that even if a Muslim man wants to marry more than 
one wife, he cannot because there is a shortage of women. 

Engineer (1992) has said that “Among the Muslims there are 
925 women for every thousand men. The number of women being 
less than than that of men, how can every man, even if he so 
desired, have more than one wife”, Engineer exaggerates the issue 
by saying how can every Muslim man have more than one wife. 
Nobody said that every Muslim man has more than one wife. 
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Table 8: Total Fertility Rate for the Three Years 
Preceding Survey and Percentage of All 
Women Age 40-49 Currently Pregnant by State, 1998-99 


State Total Fertility Percentage Currently 

Rate! Pregnant? 
Hindu Muslim Hindu > Muslim 
Bihar 3.36 4.44 6.5 8.0 
Gujarat 2.70 ‘ 3.12 4.5 5.0 
Haryana 2.77 5.98 5.0 9.0 
Jharkhand 2.58 4.49 4.9 reed 
Karnataka 2.04 2.84 5.0 6.2 
Kerala 1.64 2.46 3.3 5.1 
Madhya Pradesh 3.35 3.39 6.9 7.7 
Maharashtra 2.45 3.30 5.7 8.6 
Orissa 2.45 3.01 5.1 3.3 
Punjab 2.29 3.31 4.4 6.9 
Rajasthan 3.69 4.93 8.0 7.9 
Tamil Nadu 2.16 2.57 5.4 47 
Uttar Pradesh 3.87 4.76 6.5 8.3 
West Bengal 2.02 3.29 3.9 6.0 
Note: 1 Rate for women age 15-49 years. 


2 For this calculation, it is assumed that women who are never. 
married, widowed, divorced, separated, or deserted are not currently 
pregnant. 

Source: NFHS-2 State Reports. 


Table 9: Average Number of Live Births Per Currently Married 
Woman Age 15-44 by Education (of Wives), 1988 


Education of Wives Hindu Muslim 
Illiterate 3.37 3.72 
Gone to primary school 3.16 3.57 
Gone to secondary school 

or above 2.33 2.71 
All 3.09 anit 


Source: ORG-3. 


Table 10: Average Number of Live Births Per Currently Married 
Woman Age 15-44 by Income Levels, 1988 


Monthly Family Income Hindu Muslim 
Upto Rs. 500 + 3.20 3.47 
Rs 501-750 3.28 3.74 
Rs 751-1,000 3.07 3.56 
Rs 1,001-1,500 3.03 3.53 
Rs 1,501+ 2.65 3.21 
All 3.09 3.51 


Source: ORG-3, 


Table 11: Who Declares about Family Size, 1980: ‘ 


Religion Husband Wife Both Elder Members Do Not Know 
Hindu $1.1 21 35.7 9.6 21 
Muslim 55.1 2.0 28.1 9.5 5.3 


Source: ORG-2. 


Table 12: Inter-Spouse Communication 
on Family Planning, 1970, 1980 and 1988 


Year Religion Exists 
1970 Hindu 19.2 
Muslim 14.2 
1980 Hindu 35.5 
Muslim 24.9 
1988 Hindu 52.0 
Muslim 45.0 


Source: ORG-1, ORG-2 and ORG-3. 


lt is not that every man can marry every wonian in the entire 
population ranging from infants to the elderly. There are 
marriageable age groups among men and women, It is essential 
to remember that brides are five to seven years younger than 
grooms. In a rapidly growing population, younger age groups 
are larger than older age groups. This means that the number 
of marriageable women exceeds that of marriageable men. This 
is what is called marriage squeeze. In fact, this is one of the 
important reasons for the continuance of the dowry problem. 
According to the 1991 census, the number of women in the age 
group 15-19 years was 30.15 millions and that of men in the 
age group 20-24 years was 28.96 millions. Added to the surplus 
of marriageable women over the marriageable men is the practice 
of remarriage of widows and divorcees among the Muslims. This 
further adds to the surplus of women available for marriage (or 
remarriage). Thus, if some Muslim men desire to have more than 
one wife, quite a number of them can have. 

It is understandable if an educated layman cannot understand 
the issue and makes the mistake. A. few demographers have also 
made the mistake. For example, Bhatia (1990: 123) also has said 
that the sex ratio was unfavourable to women among the Muslims 
and the Hindus and that, therefore, Muslim and Hindu men cannot 
have more than one wife. 

Whenanybody raises the issues of polygyny among the Muslims, 
some commentators feel unnecessarily sensitive and offended, 
and advance a counter-argument citing the qutdated statistics on 
the incidence of polygyny among the Hindus. Forexample, Mistry 
(1993a: 17) has stated that the percentages of polygynous marriages 
were about the same among the Hindus and the Muslims during 
1931-41, 1941-51 and 1951-61. It may be noted that these decades 
were much before and immediately after the law prohibiting 
polygynous marriages among the Hindus was enacted in 1955. 
We should be concerned with the present rather than with the 
past. While no Hindu man can have more than one wife, Muslim 
Personal Law continues to allow a Muslim man to marry up to 
four women. If a survey is to be conducted now on the incidence 
of polygynous marriages among the Hindus and the Muslims, 
the findings would be revealing. 

Moreover, the concept of polygynous marriage is somewhat 
misleading because if a man’s marriage to two women is a 
polygynous marriage, another man’s marriage to four women 
is also a polygynous marriage. Therefore, when a survey of 


Table 13: Changes in Inter-Spouse Communication, 
1970-80, 1980-88 and 1970-88 


Religion 1970-80 1980-88 1970-88 
Hindu 16.3 16.5 32.8 
Muslim 10.7 20.1 30.8 


Source: Computed from Table 12. 


polygynous marriages is conducted in future, data should be 
tabulated by the proportion of men having two, three and four 
wives. 

Some have commented on Hindu-Muslim fertility without 
knowing the meaning of terms and concepts employed by them 
in their comment. The objective, it seems, is to some how put 
down the argument that Muslim fertility is higher than Hindu 
fertility. For example, Engineer (1992) has discussed at length 
polygyny, sex ratio, fertility, etc, among the Hindus and the 
Muslims without knowing the meaning of some of the terms. 
A demographer has commented that “... his (Engineer's) inter- 
pretations regarding the sex ratio, polygyny, fertility and growth 
rate of Hindus and Muslims are not correct and reflect his lack 
of understanding of various demographic terms and concepts” 
{Mistry 1993a: .17]. 

There are two groups of Muslims with differing views on the 
number of children a couple should have. One group holds the 
view that a small family is token of affluence [Mahmood, 1977: 
25]. The other group holds the view that a couple should have 
as many children as possible so that the number of the Prophet's 
people exceeds that of others [Mahmood 1977: 1.18]. 

Now let us turn to what the data say. Table 2 presents the mean 
ideal number of children for ever-married Hindu and Muslim 
women age 15-49. The gapin the average ideal number of children 
for Hindu and Muslim ever-married women is 0.5 according to 
both the NFHS-1 and NFHS-2. Some commentators might be 
tempted to say that the reduction in the mean ideal number of 
children between NFHS-1 and NFHS-2 is the same for both the 
Hindu and Muslim women. More important is that there is no 
sign of narrowing down the gap between the mean ideal number 
of children for both the groups of women. 

Table 3 presents differentials in neonatal, post-neonatal, infant, 
child and under-five mortality rates for 10-year period preceding 
the surveys. It is immediately clear that all the infant and child 
mortality rates are much higher for Hindus than for Muslims. 
In spite of the fact that infant and child mortality rates are lower 
for Muslims, as we will see, contraceptive prevalence rates are 
lower and fertility rates higher for them. The cardinal rule is that 
as infant and child mortality rates decline, fertility rate also 
declines. But this is not true in the case of Muslims. 

Table 4 shows differentials in infant and child mortality rates 
for Hindus and Muslims in urban and rural areas. The immediate 
comment that can be made on this table is that, in both urban 
and rural areas, all the infant and child mortality rates are quite 
higher for Hindus than for Muslims. Another comment that 
can be made is that the infant and child mortality rates for 
both Hindus and Muslims are higher in rural than in urban 
areas. Children in rural areas experience a 70 per cent higher 
probability of dying before completing five years of age than 
urban children. 


Table 14: Percentage of Currently Married Women Who Want No More Children by Number of Living Children, 
India, 1992-93 and 1998-99 


Number of Living Children 


Year Religion 0 1 3 4 5 6+ Total 
1992-93 Hindu 2.8 14.7 60.9 78.3 84.2 85.6 83.2 $7.2 
Muslim 2.3 9.5 38.6 60.1 70.5 76.6 77.8 49.2 
1998-99 Hindu 21 19.1 73.8 85.2 87.9° : . 64.4 
Muslim 2.3 10.0 $1.3 72.8 80.0" : : $6.5 
Note: “Those with 4+ Children. 


Source: NFHS-1 and NFHS-2. 
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Table 5 presents data on the opinions about a large family. It 
can be seen from this table that a greater percentage of Hindus 
than that of Muslims regarded three, four and five children 
constituted a large family. The table further shows that, on an 
average, the family size regarded as large is larger for Muslims 
than for Hindus in both 1980 and 1988. What is even more 
interesting is that, over time, there is a slight decline in the 
perceived mean size of large family among Hindus, while there 
is no decline among. Muslims. 

Table 6 turns to consider the opinions about an ideal family 
size. The table shows that a greater percentage of Hindus than 
that of Muslims regarded two of three children constituted an 
ideal family size, whereas a greater percentage of Muslims 
tegarded four or more children constituted an ideal family size. 
The table further shows that, on an average, the family size 
tegarded as ideal family size is larger (3.5) for Muslims than 
for Hindus (3.0). 

Table 7 shows the differences in the total fertility rate (TFR) 
and the mean number of children ever born to women age 
40-49 by religion. In the NFHS-1, the TER is substantially higher 
(1.1 children) for Muslims than for Hindus. However, in the 
NFHS-2, the TFR is 0.81 child higher for Muslims than for 
Hindus. This is the kind of trend one wishes to see. The gap 
between Hindu and Muslim fertility should close down as early 
as possible. 

Table 7 further shows the mean number of children ever born 
to ever-married Hindu and Muslim women age 40-49 at the time 
of the survey. According to the NFHS-1, the average number of 
children ever born is 4.78 for the Hindu women and 5.83 for the 
Muslim women. The difference is 1.05 children. According to 
the NFHS-2, the figure is 4.34 for the Hindu women and 5.72 
for the Muslim women. The difference is 1.38 children, which 
is substantial. This is somewhat inconsistent, that is, while there 
is decline in the difference in the Hindu and Muslim TFR between 
the NFHS-1 and NFHS-2, there is an increase in the difference 
in the mean number of children ever born to the two groups of 
women. “Exceptions can occur because the mean number of 
children ever born at age 40-49 reflects fertility in the past, 
whereas the TFR only reflects fertility in the three years preceding 
the survey” [IIPS 2000: 92]. : 

Table 8 turns to consider the total fertility rate for the three 
years preceding the NFHS-2 and percentage of all women age 
40-49 currently pregnant by state. At the time of writing, reports 
of the 14 states mentioned in Table 8 had been sent to me by 
the IIPS. There is no selection of states. It is immediately clear 
that in all the states, without exception, TFR is higher for the 
Muslims than for the Hindus. The difference in the TFR ranges 
from 0.04 child in Madhya Pradesh to 3.21 children in Haryana. 
In Haryana, the TFR of the Muslims is more than double that 
of the Hindus. The difference in the TFR of the Hindus and the 
Muslims in states like Jharkhand and West Bengal is also 
significant. 

As can be scen from Table 8, the percentage of all women aged 
40-49 currently pregnant is higher among the Muslims than 
among the Hindus in all the states, with the exception of Orissa, 


Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu. In Rajasthan, the percentages are 
virtually the same. The difference in the percentage of women 
currently pregnant is substantial in some states like Haryana, 


Jharkhand, Maharashtra and West Bengal. 
Table 9 shows the average number of live births per currently 
married woman age 15-44 by education of wife. Referring to my 
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analysis [Reddy 1993] of statistics presented in Table,9, Mistry 
(1993a) has said, “... although at each educational level, 
Muslims exhibited higher fertility than Hindus, with increasing 
educational level of the wife, the fertility declined among Muslims 


Table 15: Practice of Various Family Planning Methods, 1970 


$$ eessSsSsSsssSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 

Method Per Cent of Couples Who Have Ever Practised 
User Hindu Muslim 

Women-oriented: 

Tubectomy/UD/Oral Current User 3:7 3.5 


Pills/Diaphragm/Jelly/ 


Foam tablets Ever User 4.7 4.6 

Men-oriented: 

Vasectomy/condom Current User Si 3.2 
Ever User ‘fe 4.2 

Abstinence/withdrawal Current User 41 2.4 
Ever User 6.8 4,7 

Any Method Current User 13.8 8.8 
Ever Use. 18.5 12.7 


Source: ORG-1. 


Table 16: Practice of Family Planning among Religious Groups 
by Level of Education, 1970 


Educational Level of Wife Per Cent Ever — Practiced 


Hindus Muslims 
Mliterate, 13.7 9.9 
Gone to primary school 31.0 13.3 
Gone to secondary school or college 46.3 37.2 
Source: ORG-1. 


Table 17: Per cent of Couples Currently Using 
Any Family Planning Method, 1988 


State Hindu* Muslim SC/ST 
Haryana 53.8 23.8 48.2 
Delhi 69.6 53.8 65.3 
Himachal Pradesh 54.2 16.0 52.4 
Jammu and Kashmir 48.5 35.0 38.0 
Punjab 72.4 28.3 68.1 
Chandigarh 70.2 35.8 $2.3 
Rajasthan 30.9 17.3 19.1 
Uttar Pradesh 29.4 18.1 24,1 
Assam 47.5 24.0 39.6 
Bihar 32.6 14.6 22.5 
Orissa 45.3 44.0 41,7 
West Bental 59.1 42.2 47.7 
North Eastern States 49.3 33.0 45.8 
Gujarat 56.8 49.0 54.2 
Maharashtra 55.6 45.8 47.3 
Goa 62.1 46.1 54.0 
Andhra Pradesh $1.1 40.3 39.1 
Karnataka 49.0 34.4 39.6 
Kerala €3.7 64.4 73.2 
Tamil Nadu 59.1 56.6 §1.3 
Pondicherry 66.5 77.2 57.2 
Madhya Pradesh 39.5 39.6 31.5 
Allindia 45.5 33.8 37.5 


Note: *Includes SC/ST. 
Source: ORG-3. 


Table 18: Change in Family Planning Usership 
(Current Users) During 1970-88 


Increase 
Religion 1970 1980 1988 © 1570-80 1980-68 1970-88 
Hindu 14 26 46 22 10 20° a, 
Muslim 9 23 34 14 "1 5 


Source: ORG-3 
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too". This is convoluted logic. The point at issue is not whether 
ihe fertility of the Muslims declined with increasing educational 
level of the wife. Rather, the point at issue is whether the fertility 
of the Muslims is the same as that of the Hindus, educational 
levels of the wives being the same? As can be seen from Table 9, 
educational levels of the wives being the same, Muslims have 
a larger number of live births than Hindus. This is true of all 
the three levels of education. Can't we attribute the excess number 
of live births of Muslims to their reluctance to accept the idea 
and some method or the other of family planning? As we will 
soon see, we certainly can. 

One commonly advanced argument is that literacy and income 
levels being the same, Muslims have the same fertility as that 
of the Hindus. We have just seen that this is not true for literacy 
levels. Is it true for income levels? Table 10 presents data on 
income levels and fertility. It is immediately clear that the 
fertility of the Muslims is higher than that of the Hindus at 
every income level. A careful reading of Table 10 reveals that 
as the income level increases, the difference in the average 
number of live births of the Hindus and the Muslims increases: 
the difference in the average number of live births is minimum 
at 0.27 for the groups with a monthly income of up to Rs 500 
and maximum at 0.56 for the groups with a monthly income 
of Rs. 1,501 or more. The data presented in Table 10 clearly 
show that there is no substance in the argument that income 
being the same, fertility level of the Muslims is the same as 
that of the Hindus. 


IV 
Differentials in Family Planning Acceptance 


Facile assumptions are made regarding family planning accep- 
tance by Muslims and equally facile arguments are advanced by 
some analysts. For example, Mistry (1993b) opened her article 
with the sentence, “It is often argued that Muslims do not 
practise family planning because Islam is against it”. Shariff 
(1995: 2952) has said that a common allegation is that “... 
Muslims are against the use of family planning”. Both have 
argued that Muslims are accepting family planning. Who has 
said that Muslims do not practise family planning or are against 
the use of family planning? Nobody. All that has been said and 
still is being said is that the family planning acceptance rate of 
Muslims is lower than that of Hindus. Then the analysts argue 
that the acceptance rate of Muslims is lower than that of Hindus 
because the former are socio-economically weaker than the latter. 
But even in the socio-economically comparable groups of Mus- 
lims and Hindus, the acceptance rate is lower among the former 
than among the latter. What could be the reason? The analysts 
have no answer. 


We will now turn our attention to the controversy whether Islam 
permits ordoes not permit family planning. The Arabic language 
and Quranic language and grammar are SO complex that'some- 
times the same verses in Quran and the same Hadith (sayings 
of the Prophet) are interpreted in different ways by different 
scholars and religious leaders [Mahmood 1977: 24-26]. There 
is no agreement even on the meaning of some of the concepts. 
“In Arabic the equivalent of birth control is ‘azl. This word 
literally means removal, insulation, dismissal, separation or 
segregation .... Some people believe that ‘azl is a specific word 
signifying a particular method of birth control, namely, coitus 
interruptus” [Mahmood 1977: 25-26]. 

One of the verses in Chapter II of the Quran has said “Your 
women are lands (harth) for you; so plough them as you wish” 
(Mahmood 1977: 74. This is interpreted indifferent ways. Hazrat 
Abu Hanifa, the great fmam of the Muslims, has said that it means 
“You can cohabit with your women with or without contraception 
(‘azl)” [Mahmood 1977: 17]. 

If some Islamic scholars and religious leaders said that some 
verses in the Quran or Hadith supported family planning, others 
said that they were interpreted out of context or cited some other 
verses in the Quran or Hadith which opposed family planning. 
Inmany Muslimcountries like Egypt, Jordan, Turkey and Malaysia 
jurists of Islam have unanimously given their verdicts that Islam 
permits birth control. “In the Indian subcontinent, however, there 
are many Muslims who think that family planning and birth 
control are repugnant to the basic teachings of Islam” [Mahmood 
1977: -129]. Thus, there are two groups of Islamic scholars and 
religious leaders in the Indian subcontinent: one group supporting 
family planning and the other opposing it. Similarly, there are 
two groups among the lay Muslim public. One group favours 
family planning and the other opposes it. In fact, family planning 
programme is viewed by the latter group with suspicion. Based 
on the findings of an important study in south India, itis observed 
that, “They (Muslims) regard the family planning programme 
as a creation of the Hindu State and, frequently asserting that 
sterilisation is opposed to Koranic law, they say that they adhere 
to the morality of the Book rather than to changing social and 
political morality” [Caldwell, Reddy and Caldwell, 1988: 247]. 
Itappears that the opposition of Muslimsis stronger to sterilisation 
than to temporary methods. There is more or less unanimous 
agreement on coitus interruputs (‘azl). “The Prophet did, how- 
ever, prohibit the use of the method (‘azl) if the woman did not 
consent to the practice” [Shabbir 1991: 166]. If some Muslims 
accept sterilisation, others try to excommunicate them. “The 

pressures within the Muslim population against sterilisation are 
often-coercive. They range from refusal to eat with the sterilised, 
to accept food from them (there are clearly undertones ofa Hindu 
type here), to have them as servants, or to allow them to be buried 


Table 19: Profiles of Current Users of Various Family Planning Methods, 1970, 1980 and 1988 


Year Religion Vasectomy Tubectomy Condom 1uD op Diaphragn/ Withdrawal/ 
Jelly/Foam Rhythm/ 

Tablets Abstinence 
1970 Hindu 94,5 92.7 92.0 80.1 89.7 95.2 91.4 
Muslim 2.4 47 5.8 16.5 7.3 4.8 45 
1980 Hindu 87.7° 78.2 83.7 80.6 NA NA 
Muslim 5.2 10.9 7.3 15.2 NA NA 
1988 Hindu 88.7" 79.6 78.7 60.1 NA NA 
Muslim 6.5° 11.2 10.1 16.8 NA NA 


Note:* Sterilisation, i.e., includes both Vasectomy and Tubectomy. 
Source: ORG-1, ORG-2 and ORG-3. 
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in the Muslim burial ground” (Caldwell, Reddy and Caldwell, 
1988: 247]. 

The views of Muslims who think that Islam favours family 
planning are summarised by Omran (1992: 238) as follows: 
(i) There is no text in the Quran prohibiting prevention of preg- 
nancy, (il) pregnancy prevention is not killing, (iii) modern birth 
control methods are, by analogy, permissible, (iv) temporary 
sterilisation is permissible, but permanent is not, (v) abortion after 
120 days is prohibited except to save the mother’s health, (vi) 
artificial insemination with the husband's sperm is allowed, and 
(vii) no law should coerce people to use contraception or to fix 
the number of children. The views of Muslims who think that 
Islam does not permit family planning are summarised by 
[Mahmood (1977: 107-108)] as follows: (i) Family planning 
stands for infanticide which is a big sin under the Quran, (ii) 
family planning means an illegal distortion of Allah’s creations, 
that is, distortion of nature, (iii) family planning amounts to 
interference with the secrets of the Creator of the universe, (iv) 
family planning stands on the foundation of disbelief in the 
providence and in the divine responsibility to take care of each 
of His creatures, (v) family planning would mean overlooking 
the Prophet's desire that the Muslims should increase their 
number, (vi) family planning is an expression of feminine per- 
versity and of women’s search for freedom from domestic liabili- 


. ties, whereas Islam wants to see every woman only as the lady 


of the house, (vii) family planning is unnatural, (viii) family 
planning leads to disastrous social consequences and encourage 
immoral practices, and (ix) family planning is a fraud being 
committed by the imperialist west on the developing east”. Of 
these nine main arguments of the Muslim opponents of family 
planning, the first six have a religious basis. 

With the foregoing brief review of the influence of Islam on 
family planning, let us analyse data on the differentials in family 
planning acceptance by Hindus and Muslims in India. 

Table 11 presents data on who plays major role in deciding 
the number of children a couple should have. It was the husband 
who decides in 51 per cent of the cases among Hindus and 55 
per cent of the cases among Muslims. In a male-dominated 
society, it is not surprising that in a majority of cases, husband 
decides the number of children he and his wife should have. In 
36 per cent of the cases among Hindus, as compared with only 
28 per cent of the cases among Muslims, both husband and wife 
decide. Thus, in a vast majority of the cases amo: 3 both Hindus 
and Muslims, husband alone, and husband ar » wife take the 
decision on the number of children. It is son iwhat surprising 
that only in about nine per cent of the cases scofsion regarding 
the number of children that a couple should ave is taken by the 
elder members of the family. , 

Table 12 shows the proportion of couptzs reporting that they 
had talked to cach other about the acceptis ice of family planning. 
There is an increase in the percentage ef couples, among both 
Hindus and Muslims, who had talked to}“ach other about family 
planning over a period of time. Table 13/presents data on change 
in the inter-spouse communication on family planning. Present- 
ing data on inter-spouse communication on family planning in 
1980 and 1988, Shariff (1995: 2952) has observed, “It is note- 
worthy that the change has been highest among the Muslims, 
regarding a 20 percentage point higher than in 1980 which is 
more than an increase among the Hindus which is only 16 per- 
centage points”. As can be seen from Table 13, the increase in 
the proportion of respondents reporting discussion on family 
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planning with their spouses between 1970 and 1988 is 32.8 points 
in the case of Hindus and 30.8 points in the case of Muslims. 
Why didn’t Shariff consider the figures for 1970 as the base, 
instead of the figures for 1980? Is it because it goes against his 
argument? Does he not know the existence of the report on the 
first survey (1970) of family planning practices in India by the 
Operations Research Group, Baroda? He does; he has used 
data fram he report in his article. Some analysts have always 
built their case on a selective interpretation of a selective set of 
statistics. 

There is another flaw in Shariff’s argument. He has equated 
increase in the proportion of Muslim respondents reporting 
communication on family planning with their spouses with increase 
in family planning acceptance [Shariff 1995: 2952]. To be sure, 
communication between spouses need not always result in family 
planning acceptance; it may result in its rejection also. 

Table 14 Pi vovides data on differentials in the desire to limit 
family size in 1992-93 and 1998-99. The proportion who want 
no more children is higher among Hindus than among Muslims 
in both 1992-93 and 1998-99. Some analysts may be tempted 
to argue that the increase in the percentage of currently married 
women who want no more children is about the same, that is, 
about seven points, among both Hindus and Muslims between 
1992-93 and 1998-99. The issue is not that. Rather, the issue 
is why isn’t the gap narrowing down? Even among the older 


- women, the proportion of those who want no more children is 


lower among the Muslims than among the Hindus. As can be 


Table 20: Per cent of Currently Married Women Using Any 
Contraceptive Method, 1992-93 and 1998-99 


Year Hindu Muslim 
1992-93 41.6 27.7 
1998-99 49.2 37.0 


Source: NFHS-1 and NFHS-2. 


Table 21: Percentage of Currently Married Women Using Any 
Method by Education, India, 1992-93 and 1998-99 


Year Religion illiterate Literate Middle High 
< Middle School School 
School Complete Above 
1992-93 Hindu 35.1 52.2 51.7 §5.2 
Muslim 21.8 37.2 40.5 44.9 
1998-99 Hindu 44.2 57.2 $2.2 $7.5 
Muslim 31.3 45.1 46.4 46.1 


Source: NFHS-1 and NFHS-2. 


Table 22: Per Cent Distribution of Currently Married Women by 
Any Contraceptive Method Currently Used by State, 1998-99 


State Hindu Muslim 
Bihar y 27.3 9.1 
Gujarat 59.8 58.0 
Haryana 63.3 28.7 
Karnataka 60.1 44.2 
Kerala 71.6 47.2 
Madhya Pradesh 44.0 45.3 
Maharashtra 62.0 49.1 
Orissa 47.1 34.6 
Punjab 68.2 50.2 
Rajasthan 41.4 25.4 
Tamil Nadu 523 48.9 
Uttar Pradesh 29.2 21.0 
West Bengal 69.8 $6.3 


Source: NFHS-2 State Reports. 
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seen from Table 14, the proportion of currently married women, 
with two living children, who do not want any more children 
is as high as 61 per cent among the Hindus, as compared with 
only 39 per cent among the Muslims. This table clearly shows 
that fertility aspirations of Muslim women are higher than those 
of Hindu women. 

Table 15 presents data on the per cent of couples who have 
ever practiced and are currently practicing different family plan- 
ning methods. It is immediately clear that the proportion of 
couples who have ever practiced or are currently practicing family 
planning methods is higher among the Hindus than among the 
Muslims. It may be observed that there is virtually no difference 
between Hindus and Muslims as far as the adoption of women- 
oriented methods are concerned. But there is considerable dif- 
ference between Hindus and Muslims in the adoption of men- 
oriented methods. This clearly shows that Muslim men are more 
rigid than their wives in the adoption of family planning. As 
assistant director and director of the population centre, Bangalore 
for 4 and 16 years, respectively, the present author has conducted 
and directed scores of surveys of fertility and family planning 
in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. In these surveys, he observed 
Muslim women respondents saying that they wanted to adopt 
family planning but their husbands objected to it. Some of them 
took our female interviewers into confidence and confessed that 
they had got IUD inserted without the knowledge of their hus- 
bands. Table 15 further shows that the proportion of Muslim 
couples who adopted abstinence/withdrawal is fairly high. This 
is perhaps because some Muslims believe that Islam permits the 
adoption of non-terminal methods. ; 

Table 16 presents data on the practice of family planning by 
educational level of wife. “An analysis of variance has revealed 
that the differences between the three religious groups at the 
illiterate level of education of wife are statistically significant. 
Atthe primary level, the practice among Muslims is significantly 
lower than the other two religious groups” [ORG 1970: 43}. But 
at the secondary school or college level of education, the differ- 
ences between religious groups are not statistically significant. 
Thus, it is clear from Table 16 that even when educational levels 
of wives are the same, Muslims lag behind Hindus in the practice 
of family planning. 

Table 17 turns to consider the per cent of couples currently 
using any family planning method by state. The proportion of 
couples currently using any family planning method is higher 
among Hindus than among Muslims in India. With the exception 
of Pondicherry, where the proportion of couples currently prac- 
ticing family planning is higher among Muslims than among 
Hindus, and Madhya Pradesh, where the two proportions are the 
same, the proportions practicing family planning are higher 
among Hindus than among Muslims. In some states and union 
territories like Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, Chandigarh, 
etc, the proportions of couples practicing family planning are 
much higher among Hindus than among Muslims. 

Table 17 also presents data on the proportion of couples practicing 
family planning among scheduled castes/tribes. In all the states 
and union territories, with the exception of Tamil Nadu, Pondicherry 
and Madhya Pradesh, the proportions of couples practicing family 
planning are higher among scheduled castes/tribes than among 
Muslims. In some states the differences are quite wide. Can 
anyone say. that the socio-economic conditions of SC/ST are 
better than those of Muslims? No one can. Thus, there is no 
substance in the argument that socio-economically Muslims are 
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backward and hence the family planning acceptance rate is lower 
among them. : 

Table 18 shows the per cent of eligible couples currently 
practicing family planning in 1970, 1980 and 1988 and changes 
in the proportions currently practicing between 1970 and 1980, 
between 1980 and 1988 and between 1970 and 1988. In all the 
three years, the proportion of couples currently practicing family 
planning is higher among the Hindus than among the Muslims. 
The increase in the percentage of couples practicing family 
planning between 1970 and 1980 is 22 points among the Hindus 
and only 14 points among the Muslims. The increase between 
1980 and 1988 is about the same among the Hindus and Muslims. 
The increase between 1970 and 1988 is 32 points among the 
Hindus and 25 points among the Muslims. Thus, the gap in the 
percentage of couples practicing family planning between Hindus 
and Muslims is widening instead of closing down. 

Table 19 presents profiles of current users of various family 
planning methods in 1970, 1980 and 1988. In all the three years, 
the percentage of Muslims among the vasectomy and tubectomy 
acceptors is much lower than their proportion in the total popu- 
lation. Their proportion among the acceptors of spacing methods, 
especially among the women-oriented methods of IUD and oral 
pills, is somewhat encouraging. In 1980 and 1988, the proportion 
of Muslims using condom has increased. The data in Table 19 
once again confirm that Muslims prefer non-permanent methods 
over permanent methods. 

Table 20 shows the percentage distribution of currently married 
women using any contraceptive method in 1992-93 and 1998-99. 
In both 1992-93 and 1998-99, the percentage of currently married 
women using any contraceptive method is higher among the 
Hindus than among the Muslims. The difference between the two 
groups is about 14 points in 1992-93 and a little over 12 points 
in 1998-99. There is a slight decline in the difference between 
the two groups in 1998-99, as compared to 1992-93. This is 
somewhat encouraging. 

Table 21 shows the percentage of currently married women 
using any family planning method by level of education in 
1992-93 and 1998-99. Atevery level of education, the percentage 
of currently married women using any family planning method 
is higher among the Hindus than among the Muslims in both 
1992-93 and 1998-99. It may be observed that there is slight 
decline in the difference between the two groups between 
1992-93 and 1998-99 at the first three levels of education. But 
there is a slight increase in the difference between the two 
groups between 1992-93 and 1998-99 at the last level of 
education. ; 


Table 23: Percentage Approving or Disapproving 
Family Planning in 1976 and 1980 


Attitude Hindu Muslim 
Approves 
1970 60 53 
1980 83 65 
Difference +23 +12 
Disapproves 
1970 40 47 
1980 16 33 
Difference +24 “14 
Neutral 
1970 - - 
1980 1 2 
Difference - - 


ea 


Source: ORG-2 
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Although Table 21 shows current use and Table 16 ever use, 
comparison between the two tables is instructive. Despite the 
Passage of time (1970 to 1992-93 and 1998-99), the difference 
in the proportion of couples practicing family planning persists, 
in spite of the educational level of wife being the same. 

Table 22 turns to consider the percentage distribution of currently 
married women currently using any contraceptive method by 
state. In 1998-99, the percentage of women currently using any 
method is higher among the Hindus than among the Muslims 
in all the states, except Madhya Pradesh. In states like Haryana, 
Kerala and Rajasthan, the proportion of women currently using 
any method is much higher among the Hindus than among the 
Muslims. 

Table 23 juxtaposes the results of the first (1970) survey with 
those of the second (1980) survey conducted by the ORG. The 
table shows that during the 10-year period there is significant 
increase in the percentage of couples approving family planning. 
But — this is important — the increase in the percentage of couples 
approving family planning is 23 points among the Hindus, as 
compared with only 12 points among the Muslims. Correspond- 
ingly, the percentage disapproving family planning decreased by 
24 points among the Hindus, in contrast to only 14 points among 
the Muslims. 

The second all-India survey of family planning practices con- 
ducted by the ORG in 1980 probed into the reasons for not 
adopting any family planning method either at the time of the 
survey or in the future. This question was put to the respondents 
who were not practicing family planning at the time of the survey 
and who also said that they would not practise it in the future. 
It is important to know that as high as about 52 per cent of such 
Muslim couples, as compared with only about nine per cent of 
Hindu couples, gave the following reason: “not interested in 
family planning/do not believe in family planning/against reli- 
gion” [ORG 1983: 149]. This clearly shows that a far greater 
percentage of Muslims than Hindus are against family planning 
on religious grounds. The foregoing data and analysis convinc- 
ing'y demonstrate that the Muslim population is growing at a 
faster rate than Hindu population, the fertility of Muslims is higher 
than that of Hindus and the family planning acceptance rate is 
lower among the Muslims than among the Hindus. The contro- 
versy could be brought to an end if the analysts who vainly try 
to justify the higher population growth rate of Muslims, their 
higher fertility and their lower family planning practice rate 
concede the fact and try to educate the lay Muslim public that 
in their own interest and in the interest of the country, they should 
adopt family planning and reduce their fertility. {2 


Address for correspondence: 
hanureddy @eth.net 
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, Govt bid to achieve pop; 


NEW DELHI, Aug 4 — Ina 2S $S34Mn THEW Mica to 


bid to achieve population 


stabilisation in the country, Gov- 
ernment today said in the Rajya 
Sabha that it proposed to intro- 
duce a Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme under which cash assist- 
ance of Rs.500 for 
child ‘and Rs.1000 for female 
child would be given to women 
belonging to Below Poverty Line 


- (BPL) upto two live births, re- 


ports PTL. 
The Janani Suraksha Yojana’ 


«under the National Family Wel- 


birth of male . 


be introduced by integrating the 
existing National Maternity 
Benefit Scheme and other on- 
going Maternal Health Schemes 
and its proposed outlay for the 
10th Plan will be Rs.500 crore, 
Health Minister Sushma Swaraj 
said in a written reply. 
Establishing 8,669 additional 
health sub-centres during the 
period at an outlay of over Rs.400 
crore and promotion of planned 
parenthood besides creation of 
an Empowered Action Group to 


foctis on Uttar Pra Dif 2703 
Pradesh, Bihar, Peaaihin, 
Orissa, Uttaranchal, Chhattis- 
garh and Jharkhand are some 
important features of. the 
scheme. 

AIDS vaccine: The office of 
the Drug Controller General of 
India would be approached for 
permission to jmport AIDS vac- 
cine and to conduct Phase-I tri- 
als on humans in India as and 
when the immunogenicity and 
toxicity studies in respect of the 
vaccine being developed are 

: Sper 


PH 


jon stabilisation 


Roeupiensd: Swaraj 8 id. 

Monkey Disease: Monkey 
Disease or Kyasanur Forest Dis- 
ease (KFD) has affected 283 per- 
sons and claimed ten lives this 
year in Karnataka while the to- 
tal number of people affected due ! 
to the disease in the state dur- | 
ing the last three years is 440, | 
Swaraj said in reply to another 
question. 

Chicken Pox: Over 1,500 
cases of chicken pox was re- 


ported in Delhi during the last 


one year, Swaraj said. ee 
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By Our Staff Correspondent 


NEW DELHI, AUG. 17. The National 
Commission on Population is 
launching pilot projects to pro- 
vide maternal, child health and 
contraception services through 
public-private partnership in 
high growth areas. The Com- 
mission has selected some dis- 


tricts in the high-fertility States _ 


for supplementing the existing 
governmental efforts in the de- 
livery of preand post-natal care, 
assisted deliveries, immunisa- 
tion and contraception services 
by involving private hospitals. 
The concept aims to monitor 


_ each pregnancy in the selected 


villages until the birth of the 
child and provide the basic ma- 
ternal, child health and contra- 
ception services to the family. 
The process involves report- 
ing pregnancies to the designat- 
ed private hospitals through 
pre-coded printed post cards 
distributed to the households 
having eligible couples. On the 
event of a pregnancy, the family 
has to send a postcard to the 
designated hospital, which will 
keep track of the case. The cost 
for these facilities will be borne 


uU-——_——_ 


pulation panel plans pilot 
private hospitals 


by the Commission. A_user- 


charge-supported or insurance- 
based system will be worked out 
in due course. The Commission 
will monitor the implementa- 
tion of the programme through 
the district magistrate who will 
be the project director. 
According to the Reproduc- 
tive and Child Health Survey, 
1998, the unmet needs for con- 
traception are high in Bihar (42 
per cent), Uttar Pradesh (38 per 
cent), Rajasthan (28 per cent) 
and Madhya Pradesh (27 per 
cent). About 60 per cent of the 
growth can be attributed to the 
large size of population in the 
reproductive age group, which 
is often referred to as the ‘mo- 
mentum’ factor. Another 20 per 
cent of the growth in popula- 
tion is due to the high unmet 
needs for contraception and the 
remaining 20 per cent due to so- 
cio-economic factors such as 
high infant mortality, low status 
of women, preference for son, 
illiteracy and poverty. 
However, since the main 
problem relating to population 
stabilisation is the high levels of 
unmet needs for contraception, 
maternal and child health care 


services prevailing in high-fer- 
tility States such as Uttar Pra- 
desh, Bihar, Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh, Chhattisgarh, Jhark- 
hand, Uttaranchal and Orissa. 
The National Population Pol- 
icy (NPP) 2000, aims to fully 
meet the unmet needs for basic 
reproductive. and child heal 
services at the earliest. 
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Pioneer News Salve 
New Delhi 


WITH THE Supreme Court upholding 
Haryana’s legislation barring persons 
with more than two children from 
holding senior position in the village 
Panchayat, the focus has once again 
shifted to the duality in population pol- 
icy at the Central and State levels. The 
National Population Policy, revised by 
the Union Heath and Family Welfare 
Ministry in 2002, is silent about mak- 
ing role models of people's repre- 
sentative for promoting small families. 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, and now 
Haryana decided to digress from the 
national policy. Even Uttar Pradesh and 
Andhra Pradesh have devised incen- 
tives in Government dole and jobs for 
people heading small families. 
: | ‘The Health Ministry is not averse 
* to change in population priority. While 
it still maintains that development is 
the best deterrent to the galloping pop- 
ulation, it feels that there might be a 
case for further emphasis on pro- 
moting small families by advocating 
the two child norm. “We discussed 
the issue even during the revision of 
‘the 2000 policy, but there was no con- 
Sensus over it. Plus, there were ve- 
herent protests from some women’ '$ 
groups (that such a policy will dis- 
Criminate ‘against poor women)," 
sources hn the Union Heath Ministry 
said, 

In’ the previous session of 
Parlia ment, Heath Minister Sushma 
Swaraj had Informed the House that 
a Government Bill to debar members 
of ‘Parliament and Legislative 
Assembly from Contesting elections 
i they have more than two children, 
| (has been pending in the Rajya Sabha 
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since 1992. Efforts have a mad 
by the ministry to take advocate th. 
two-child family policy at the 

Consutiative Committee 
attached to the ministry. Members of 
the committee not wanting to be quot- 
ed said, “we have told the Goverment 
to take stemer Steps to check the pop 
ulation when we discussed the issue 
several times.” Ministry sources, 
however, said that “no one will come 
Out with the opinion openly because 
ft will harm (interests of) some peo- 
ple.” 

That leaves the National Population 
Commission, under the Planning 
Commission, the only vocal propo- 
nent of the two child policy. Talking 
after Wednesday's SC judgement 
sources at the Commission said that 
“it will help if there is an open policy 
to move towards two-child family, 
without yielding to coercion or com- 
pulsion to enforce the policy.” 

The Population Commission also 

feels that vehile southern India is re- 
stricting their family to two children, 
northem India, est: -sially Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, are undoing efforts by pro- 
Qressive States by having four to five 
Children. “This imbalance will lead to 
iin the regions,” sources said. On its 
part, the Health Ministry will continue 
its efforts to bring around consensus 
over the issue in the current session 
of Pariament, sources said. The min- 
isty has set up an Empowered 
Action Group to monitor population 
Stabilisation programme in 200-0dd 
Select districts of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Jharkhand, Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh and Chhattisgarh which have 
@ poor track record of population sta- 
bilisavon, 
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"SC upholds 
Haryana law 
on two-child. 
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In a major ruling that 
precursor to an effective family 
planning in the country, . the 


Supreme Court today rejected 
the plea of some Muslim pan- 
chayat members from Haryana 
that their adherence to the two- 
child norms under the State Pan- 
chayati Raj (Amendment) Act 
1994 was violative of their funda- 
mental right to freedom to prac- 
tice and profess religion 
Upholding the Haryana legis- 
lation barring village panchayat 
members from becoming the 
sarpanch or up-sarpanch if he 
or she had more than two chil 
: dren, a three-judge bench com- 
prising Mr Justice R C Lahoti, 
Mr Justice Ashok Bhan and Mr 
Justice Arun Kumar said this 
law did not violate Articles 14 
_ (right to equality), 21 (right to 
+ life and liberty) and 25 (freedom 
. Of religion) of the Constitution. 
! Dismissing more than 200 pe- 
” titions challenging the Act, the 
:! Supreme Court also nullified the 
i! practice by some members giv- 
ing their third child in adoption 
and said once the disqualifica- 
tion has been incurred by them, 
he or she could not escape the + 
consequences of giving the third ! 
child in adoption to other rela- | 
tives. Hy 
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Despite a slew of laws against sex 
‘ determination, there is a yawning gap 
between male and female 
births.Vijaylakshmi Balakrishnan reports 


TLLEGL APH 
t's the most politically correct set of 
laws that still stubbornly refuses to 
grow teeth. Every now and then, in- 
stances of its violation hit newspaper 
headlines and elicit appropriate pos- 
turings from the powers that be. Over 
four decades in public debate, over 
nine years as a legal mandate —still the yawn- 
ing gap between the two genders continues to 
widen. We're talking about female foeticide, of 
course. And it's in the news once again, with 
two of Mumbai’s high-profile doctors, Anirud- 
dha Malpani and wife Anjali Malpani, getting 
caught by the long arm of the law. 

Last fortnight, the Supreme Court of India 
(SCI) ordered action against the two for hawk- 
ing banned sex determination techniques on 
their website. The website proudly offered to 
help couples to go in for “the ultimate form of 
family planning” by “selecting” the sex of 
their baby. That, too, with the sophisticated 
pre-conception sex selection technique. The 
SCI cracked the whip on the charge that the 
Malpanis were violating the newly amended 
Pre-Conception and Pre-Natal Diagnostic 
Techniques (PNDT) (Prohibition of Sex Deter- 
mination Act), 1994. 

Last month in West Bengal, concerned at 
the increasing gap in the male-female ratio 
and the rampant elimination of female foetus- 
es, the health department forced at least 18 
nursing homes and private clinics to close. 
The month before, one saw Union health min- 
ister Sushma Swarai, announcing on the floor 
of the lower house, that on the birth of a girl 
child the parents would leave the hospital with 
acash reward of Rs 1,000. The reward would be 
halved in case of a boy. Swaraj explained that 
the differential was designed to counter the 
growing culture of female foeticide. 


Ground rules — 


> The Pre-natal Diagnostic Techniques 
(Regulation and Prevention of Misuse) 
Act, 1994, was brought into operation from 
January 1, 1996. The Act prohibits determi- 
nation and disclosure of the sex of a foetus. 
It also prohibits any advertisements relating 
to pre-natal determination of sex, 


The PNDT Act and Rules have been 

amended keeping in view the emerging 
technologies for selection of sex before and 
after conception and problems faced in the 
working of the Act. These amendments have 
come into operation from February 14, 2003. 
Thesé amendments have brought the tech- 
nique of pre-conception sex selection within 
the ambit of this Act. And have made punish- 
ments more stringent. 


Female foeticide, an extreme form of popu- 
lation control and a manifestation of the cul- 
tural bias for males, has reached critical lev- 
els. The recurring legal sanctions, rewards or 
awareness campaigns indicate that despite, 
government and civil society efforts, the 
PNDT Act is largely ineffective, 

Drastic changes in the demographic profile 
on the ground reveal just how ineffective the 
Act has been. Take the case of Sirsa district of 
Haryana, where sex determination tests 
began to be advertised in the early 1980s. Bill- 
boards encouraged expectant parents to visit 
centres to learn if the foetus was a “healthy 
boy” or a “girl”. Media reports suggest that 
every day, at least 20 to 25 female foetuses were, 
aborted in the district alone. Though mooted 
in Parliament, a ban on sex determination 
tests had been ruled out on the grounds that it 
was for the people to change their attitude to 
female children. The sex ratio among children 
below the age of four in Sirsa in 1991 was 896 
girls to 1000 boys. It dipped down to 818 girls for 
every 1000 boys in 2002. And Sirsa is just one 
example. 


concerted campaign to ban sex deter- 
A mination tests began first in Maha-- 

rashtra. The Forum Against Sex Deter- 
mination and Sex Pre-Selection (FASDSP) was 
formed in Mumbai in October 1985. Its mem- 
bers were from varied backgrounds 
lawyers, feminists, health and human rights 
activists, people involved in the people's sci- 
ence movement. It drafted a bill and had it in- 
troduced in the state assembly. The bill laid 
the foundation for the entire legislative exer- 
cise at state and central government levels 
that led up to the law banning sex determina- 
tion tests in 1994: the Pre-Natal Diagnostic 
Techniques (Prevention & Misuse) A 

Over the next few years, though the act was 
in place, the number of clinics offering amnio- 
centesis tests multiplied and instances of abor- 
tion of girl foetuses rose. Amniocentesis tests 
became more expensive as the clinics became 
more circumspect. In 2000, a writ petition was 
filed by several NGOs against the Union of 
India, in the SCI. In its judgment, the bench 
pointed out that it had taken the states nearly 
one year to respond to the court's directive and 
held, “neither the state governments nor the 
central government has taken appropriate ac- 
tions for the implementation” of the Act. 

The law may have provided some protec- 
tion to the unborn girl child by banning sex de- 
termination tests. What it has not tried to 
chanee is the social attitude that encourages 
the practice. To date, female foeticide remains 
closely linked to dowry. And as long as brides 
continue to be blessed with, ‘May you be the 
mother of a thousand sons’, the reach of the 
Jaw will continue to elude the common people. 
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Rubella is a viral disease, which 
mainly affects the foetus, ifa 
woman is infected with this virus 
during the early part of her 
pregnancy. Rubella infection, 
during this periods causes severe 
life-long disabilities in children 
since birth. The most common 
birth defects are deafness, 
cataract, mental retardation and 
heart defects. Many a time more 
than one defect manifests at the 
same time and this condition is 
called the Congenital Rubella 
Syndrome (CRS). 


Rubella is a contagious disease 
and spreads through air by 
coughing, sneezing, or simply 
talking. 


The prevalence and problem of 
Rubella in India 


Since Rubella affects the foetus when the 
mother is infected in the early months of her 
pregnancy, all individuals unexposed to Ru- 
bella virus are at ihe danger of contracting Ru- 
bella. It has been observed that around 40- 
45% of women are susceptible to Rubella. 
Moreover, shockingly, an Indian study re- 
vealed that over 2 lakh babies are born in the 
Indian sub-continent with birth defects be- 
cause of Rubella infection during pregnancy. 


This study proved that Rubella was the cause 
of disability in about 1 out of every 5 cases of 
congenital malformed babies. Further, a study 
in Madurai revealed that Rubella was the 
cause of congenital cataract in 26.3% cases in- 
vestigated. Another study, in Chennai found 
Rubella as the probable cause of deafness in 
29% of 374 deaf children. ; 


The symptoms and adverse 
effects of Rubella 


Contrary to the serious adverse effects that 
Rubella causes, the presenting symptoms of 
Rubella are ‘mild’. The patients usually have 
only mild fever with a slight rash, which 
passes off as some mild viral infection. In fact, 
one-third to one-half of all rubella infections 
doesn’t produce ‘symptoms at all making it 
more difficult to diagnose. This is another rea- 
son why rubella is incorrectly thought to be a 
mild disease. 


Rubella infec- 
tion during the 
early months of 
pregnancy may 
lead to abor- 
tions and con- 
genital deformi- 
ties (birth de- 
fects). These 
birth defects in- 
clude deafness, 


:cataract, heart 
defects and 
mental retarda- 
= tion in 
newborns. Such 
# children be- 


; come social and 
economic — bur- 
dens for parents 
and need special care throughout their lives. 
The cost of maintaining these unfortunate chil- 
dren is also very high for both the parents and 
the Government Health system. Once infected, 
the chances of developing these deformities 
are very high if the infection occurs in the first 
three months of pregnancy. The following ta- 
ble gives the chances of a particular deformity 
developing: 

Congenital deformities 
Hearing loss 60-75% 
Heart Defects 40-50% 
Eye Defects 50-90% 
25-40% 


Psychomotor retardation 


Lo 


Of those affected, 50% will attend school for 
deaf and 25% will require special schooling 
due to hearing problems. 


Other common complications, which develop 
later, are: 


* Insulin Dependent Diabetes (20%) 


° Deafness . 


* Motor and Mental handicap 


* Language defects 


The incidence of deformities in 
the various stages of pregnancy 


The Rubella virus interferes with the devel- 
opment of organs in the foetus leading to birth 
defects. Therefore, depending on the time of 
pregnancy and the organs developing during 
that time, the type and the chances of deformi- 
ties developing in the child varies. The risk of 
deformities developing is as follows: 


Time of 
maternal infection Result 


3-11 weeks | 100% infected foetus 
12 weeks 80% infected foetus 
13-14 weeks 54% infected foetus 
15-16 weeks 
23-26 weeks 


35% infected foetus 
25% infected foetus 


The treatment for Rubella 


Unfortunately, there is no treatment for Ru- 
bella. Vaccination is the only way to prevent all 
these complications. ; 
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HEALTH POSITIVE 


ad My Doctor @ August 2003 


The efficacy of vaccination 


The vaccine was first used in USA in 1969. 
This was after the devastating epidemic in the 
1960s. There were a total of 12.5 million cases 
of rubella, with over 2000 cases of encephalitis 
(swelling in the brain) and 6250 abortions. At 
least 20,000 babies were damaged by CRS, in- 
cluding 8055 born deaf, 3580 deaf and blind 
and 1790 mentally retarded. It was estimated 
that there would be Rubella epidemics every 
six to seven years and ever since the vaccine 
was used there have been no Rubella epidem- 
ics in the USA. In fact the cases of CRS are al- 
most non-existent now. 


The vaccination schedule 

Children can be protected against Rubella 
with a dose of MMR at 12-15 months. Moreo- 
ver, a separate vaccine against Rubella is also 
available which can be used in children as well 
as adults. 


Rubella vaccine should be given to: 


* All girls at puberty (9 years and above). 
* All women of child bearing age and if 
missed. 
* Post delivery to protect subsequent preg- 
nancies. 
Even males should be vaccinated against 
Rubella because infected males can transmit 
this virus to the females of their family. 


The length of protection 


Vaccine against Rubella offers long term 
protection. Clinical reports state that sufficient 
antibodies are present in the blood even after 
15 years of vaccination. 


World-wide use of Rubella 
vaccine 


Several countries have realized the impor- 
tance of protecting their citizens from the 
dreaded effects of Rubella and hence, they 


have all included compulsory immunization 
against Rubella through their Government Im- 
munization Program. A total of 123 countries, 
which includes developing countries like Sri 
Lanka, have included Rubella vaccination. 
This represents about 57% of the countries in 
the world. The most compelling reason for 
Government in introducing this vaccine, apart 
from reducing disabilities, is the enormous 
cost saving that is achieved with the use of this 
vaccine. In 1994, it was estimated that in the 
USA, the total annual cost caused by Rubella 
would be $601 million without the vaccine v/s 
just $13 million with the vaccine. 


Use of Rubella vaccine in India 


Several countries have realized the impor- 
tance of protecting their citizens from Rubella 
and some states in India too have taken steps 
in this regard. The states to take this commend- 
able step are New Delhi and Tamil Nadu and 
they have included the MMR vaccine in their 
State Immunization Program. The Govt. of In- 
dia has been as yet unable to include this vac- 
cine in the National Program due to cost con- 
straints. In India, Rubella vaccine is manufac- 
tured by the Serum Institute of India Ltd., the 
largest manufacturers of vaccines in India and 
is available as R-Vac. R-Vac contains the Wistar 
RA 27/3 strain of the rubella virus cultivated 
on Human diploid cells. This strain has an ex- 
cellent record of efficacy and safety. The vac- 
cine is known to induce immunity even in the 
nasal secretions, thus effectively blocking the 
virus at the point of entry itself. Studies have 
shown that the vaccine induces long term im- 
munity of upto 15 or more years. Rubella vac- 
cine can also be given in a combined vaccine as 
MMR vaccine, which is available as Tresivac,, 


Cif, 


Serum Institute of India Ltd. 
501, Sth Floor, Dalamal Tower, 


211, Nariman Point, 
Mumbai - 400 021. India 
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Towards optimal 


infant feeding, 


Food, health and care are 
necessary for the growth 
* the child, and breast- 
Teeding alone provides 

for all these elements 
DECCAN UERALE 


By ASHA'BRNAKAPPA ____ 


(a4 reastfeeding is about 
; B peace and justice. It 


is the natural. 

versal and peacefull way it 
nurturing our children, In a 
world often wracked by injus 
tice, violence and war, breast 
feeding” can_ be ¢a :sentinel .of 
peace —- inner .peace. peace 
with other people-and peace 
with the environment,"says 
“Anwer Fazal,‘ co-founder of 
world alliance for breast feed- 
ing action and Right livelihood 
award recipient. . 

‘he theme for the 12th world 


- breast feeding week, observed 


from August 1 té 7, was ‘Breast 
feeding in a giobalised world for 
peace and justice’. In‘May 2002. 
the 55th world health assembly 
_ adopted the global strategy on 
- infant and. young child feeding. 
This strategy emphasises the 
need fay exclusive breastfeed- 
ing for fhe first six months with 
the introduction of safe and ap- 
propriate complementary foods 
after six months with contin- 
ued breast feediny for up totwo 
yearsor beyond. ~ = 
Optimal irant seeding im- 
proves nutrition, health and de- 
velopment of - infants and 
youtig children, thus ensuriny 
their survival. It includes init\- 
ation of breastfeeding immedi- 
ately after birth, preferably 
within 30 minutes, exclusive 
breastfeeding for the first six 
months and appropriate com- 
plementary feeding starting af- 
ter six months. Babies suckle 
for closeness, comfort and 
pleasure as well as because 
they are hungry. Food. | valth 
and care are all necessary and 
-breastfeeding gives ull the 
three elernents to the infants. 
Poor support 
Globalisation is the term of- 
‘ten used to describe the process 
of imposing harmonised rules 
sof dree tradavend. fram Cuaancia! 
flows throughout the world In 
such an environment the needs 
of mother and «children are 
easily jeapardised. Privatisa 
tion of publig he anthitias ledao 
cut in publid-tands AGr health 
care. Publi¢ , health pro 
grammes that proniote breast 


Aig 


feeding no longer receive sup- 
pores. The disparities between 
the rich who can afford the pri 
vate care and the poor who can 
Nola Mecreasing 
International trade agree- 
ments «administered under 
WTO are sometimes viewed as 
an obstacle to the Ability of the 
Nution to set its own health 
policies ta protect the “baby 
consumer.” ‘3reast milk’ is not 
a trade product comparable to 
infant formula and other baby 
foods. Government may put 
aside the trade cummitments 
in order to protect the health of 
thé baby consumer breast 
milk substitutes are promoted 
as equivalent in nutritional 
value iv mothers’ milk. Also. 
the practice of giving free sam- 
ple of baby milk-and baby food 
has a devastating effect in the 
developing countries. 

When newborns ard, given 
bottle. nipple confusion can re- 
sult making them less able to 
suckle at the breast and thus in- 
creasing the breast feeding 
failure. The bahv is then de- 
pendent on i* ficial feeds. 
When the mother and baby 
leave the he<nital, the milk is 
no longer tm ° At home parents 
are forced to buy more milk. 
which “-n cost 50 per cent 
more of the family income. 
This results in malnutrition. 
Historic action 

The jack of immunological 
benefits of breast milk, unhy 
wienic food preparation and ua 

water leads to more illness 
inthe baby and more expen: 
Infant milk and infant food a! 
genetically manulactured. In- 
serted venes can disrupt a 
plant’s natural growth and de- 
velopment or funetien sae 
cally ensaneered foods." nave 
unintended effects with poten- 
tially harmful consequences 
for human health. Should we 
give these modified foods to 
young babies? 

Parliament took historic itc- 

tion to approve the Infant Milk 
Substitutes. Infunt Food and 
Feeding Bottles. (regulation of 
production, supply and distri 
“pation? Amendment Bill 2003 
strengthening the existing act 
of 1992. The amendment is now 
passed and will ban the adver 
tisinge at all Kinds datwnt mids 
substitutes and tifa foods 
The Amendment Bill alse pre 
hibits the tollowins 

1p Promerion of atl kind 
foods for bities under tie sate 


of 2 secre 


~ 2) Promotion of infant milk 


subsututes, infant food and: 
feeding bottles in any manner 
including advertising, distribu- 
tion of samples. donations, us- 
ing educational materials, and 
offering any kind of benefit to 
any person. 

3) Promotion of products 
under its scope Infant milk sub: 
stitutes. Infant food and Feed: 
ing bottles by a pharmacy, drug 
store or a chemist shop. 

4) All forms of advert 
infant milk substitutes, infant 
food and feeding bottles. 

4) Use of pictures of infants 
or mothers on the labels of in- 
fant milk substitutes or infant 
foods. 

) Labelling of infant foods 
for use before 6 months 

6) Func; of “health work 
ers” or “an association of 
health workers” for seminars, 
meetings. conferences. eC oo 
tional course. contest fellow 
ships, research work or spon 
sorship. 

(The author who belonys to 
the profession of medicine, is 
Ranzalore District coordinate 
Breastteedine Promotion Net 
work of India) 
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HERE has always been 
large-scale intolerance 
and tilt against the girl 

child in*the rural areas. Only 
" J now, it is"spreading fast and 
across the board. No section is 

i J free of this evil that has a long 
history and is nota phenomenon 
that has only recently manifest- 
ed.itself i in our. culture.- This 
gruesome * practice -continues 


i 


* undeterred, more so in the north-.: 
em’ parts’of- th country where’ 


the-preponderance’of a male 


\ ) Schnitd tas become vomputsive— 


‘obsession? 22 ‘ 

ii ' This,tren ecific to north 
Pradesh, Karnataka; , Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry 
have recorded a Sex ratio’of less 
than 900. A: similar. pattern 
emerges in Orissa and northeast- 
em states. The net deficit of 


India as’ ‘state$ such as ‘Andhra * 


females in'India which was 3.2 ° 


' million in 1901 has widened to 
over 35 million in 2001: 

Dr Rainuka Daggar, Senior 

’ Research Fellow in Chandigarh’s 

Institute for Development and 

Communication; says . North 


India always | had an adverse sex» 


ratio that was.aggravated by the 
Green Revolution. Haryana has 
recorded a relatively higher lit- 
eracy rate than the national aver- 
age. However, the sex ratio is far 
below the national average, she 
says, adding that; it has declined 
continuously since 1981 and is at 
its lowest since Independence: 

The situation in Punjab is just 
as bad with the Planning Com- 
mission asking it to probe the 
falling sex ratio that is indicative 
of the acceleration in the inci- 
dence of female foeticide. What 
is startling is that the reaction to 
it is diminutive, not even a minis- 
cule part of the response evoked 
by a Cola advertisement. 

The statistics mock our belief 


i Ss 2 eee 


that we area culturally and 
morally superior nation. These. 
are reflective of moral decadence+ 


and not mere indicators ofthe?’ 
‘demographic * imbalance. 


We- 


cannot afford to detach ourselves 
* from the goings-on and be com-:; H 
+ placent spectators or meek par- 
ticipants. The word “negative” is 
‘ used for a female foetus in clin= 
ics that offer:sex-determination 


tests. Ultrasound and amniocen- 
tesis technologies were evolved 
to detect congenital abnormali- 
ties but these are being misused 
to identify female foetuses only . 
to relegate them to the dustbin. It 
is horrifying that one word alone 
should seal her fate. Ironically, 
we still proudly recall some of 
the outstandingly eminent 
women achievers who have been 
at the helm of affairs and atthe 
same time we continue to kill our 
daughters who have been fond- 


. ly likened to Goddess Lakshmi 


and with as much reverence. 
We need to have respect for 
human life as it concems all of 
us. We might not be able to 
change things overnight but steps 
have to be taken fast and with all 
eamestness. Across the globe, 
the progress of society is judged 
on parameters that include 
ethies, concern for the commu- 


i. ! re Vigorous efforts needed to ; 
. .. Check female foeticide / > 
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nity and the level of civilisation. 
A country where female’ foeti- 
cide is as common as goddess 
worship can hardly claim to be 
evolved as a society. 


. Whenan illiterate woman, wil - 


fully order coercion, agrees to 


the termination’ of her foetus, © 


some kind of an explanation can 
be: forwarded, for in: her case 


'; extraneous factors have always 


ruled: her: life. It -is worrisome 


3 when" sat ts arte sponse 


wich 6rthe’etran 
should come from 
the women ~ 
themselves who 


must learn to stand © 


up for their. 
conviction 


woman tacitly agrees to the 
killings. It is beyond any logic 
and, therefore, even more sinis- 
ter. Surveys have revealed the 


..Tunaway success of clinics that 


have grown to’ the extent’ that 
they have become commonplace 
despite a ban. Couples throng 
these clinics that not only reveal 


‘the ‘sex of the unborm child, but 


alsq help beget a male foetus 
through various techniques: 

Girls are primarily considered a 
liability. Theoretically, people are 
in favour of the discontinuance of 
dowry but in practice very few 
dare, accept it as an operative 
fact. Indian woman today pos- 
sesses political, social and voca- 
tional acumen and contributes to 
the family kitty. She rubs shoul- 
ders with men in all fields and is 
a competent Boeing pilot, .a 
defente analyst, a cosmonautand 
ascientist, among others. Yet her 
identity is undermined 
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To focus on female foeticide as 
a cause of the declining sex ratiov! 
alone amounts to trivialising theiy 
issue. The need is to-counters5 
male-child preference and intro--= 
duce role fluidity and sensitisa- 


“ tion to the gender system. A com- 


plete metamorphosis of our ante- 
diluvian mindset is required. This__ 
can be brought about by. educat- 
ing and empowering: “Wothe | 
encouraging people to let £0 of” 
their grip on the traditional i impor- 
tance attached to a male child and = 
creating; #awareness / ‘through 
access to information that perco+ 
lates to the lowest peaion 


- denominator. Much of the effortid 


should come from the womens; 
themselves who must leam to.'4 
stand up for their convictions and 
fight their own battles. ay 

Policy-makers will have tort 
enact laws that are even more! 
stringent and regularly reviewils 
them. Census to determine the} 
sex ratio should be undertaken2z 
every five years to monitor this» 
practice. Defaulting  statesmt 
should be made accountable 
The introduction of innovative,-z 
result-oriented schemes by the 
Centre and the states for the 
welfare of the girl child, both in 
the short and long term, will act: 
as a deterrent. The Shagun’ 
scheme by the Punjab govern-- 
ment is a case in point. The Cen-- 
tre had considered sending con-- 
gratulatory cards to couples 
blessed with daughters but the? 
scheme never took off. 3 

Female foeticide is symbolic: 
ofa world gone wrong. The fig- 
ures are not only emotionally; 
disturbing. but also socially 
alarming. In a scenario where 
protectors become killers, the- 
very basic family unit is threat-* 
ened. This is not the legacy we 
wish the coming generations to 
inherit.m + 


“Abortiop 
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From Subodh Ghildiyal 
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In contravention oi vstablished 
norms, Uttar Pradesh govern- 
ment has adopted Medical Ter- 
mination of Pregnancy or abor- 
tions as a method of population 
control. The MTP cases are be- 
ing shown in the trimestrial 
state performance report on fam- 
ily welfare alongside achieved 
ve. ies of permanent methods 
ot .amily planning (stérilisation) 
and spacing r-ethods (Intra Uter- 
ine Devices. condoms and oral 
pills). The use of abortions as a 
method of birth control violates 
Mya the MTP Act even as it is at the 
root of a shoot-up in Sex Deter- 
mination Tests during pregnan- 
* cy and mushrooming of abor- 
tion clinics in the state. 

The latest trimestrial report 
of Department of Health and 
Family Welfare, obtained by Dec- 
can Herald, shows that the gov- 
ernment hospitals conducted 
24,517 abortions between April 
and June. There is an increase in 
abortions as the figures for the 
same period during last year was 
26,614. The report puts Lucknow 
division on top with 5544 abor- 
tions followed by 2,520 in Meerut 
division and 2,226 in Bareilly di- 
vision. Alongside MTP are fig- 
ures of Sterilisation (37,240 in 


bY 


ay of - 
Ain UP 


state) and JUD in tions 
(3,47,477) apart from users of 
condoms and oral pills with dis- 
trictwise break-up. 

Promulgated to check its mis- 
use, the MTP Act holds as legal 
abortions in cases of pregnan- 
‘cies arising out of contraceptive 
failure or rape or posing health 
risk to women. But it is not a 
method of family planning and 
does not find mention in the Pop- 
ulation Policy adopted by UP. 

Confronted with the proof, a 
jittery administration flatly de- 
nied using abortions as a method 
of family control and sought to 
justify it “to rid couples of un- 
wanted pregnancies.” But" 
failed to provide a coherent 
swer to the mention of MTP in 
progress reports as an “achieve- 
ment.” Said Dr PC Kannaujia, 
Joint Director, FamilyWelfare, 
“We show MTP figures in our re- 
ports because they do indicate 
number of births controlled.” 

With government finding 
MTP as a useful method, abor- 
tion has turned into an industry. 


The rise in abortions is linked to : 


sex determination of foetus 
among couples. “The male-fe- 
male sex ratio is many states has 
dropped because of this practice 
and UP is not very far with 898 fe- 
males per 1000 male,” says 


Jashodhara, of SAHYOG, an . 


NGO. 
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. Celebrated author and thé country’s.“ 


~ NGOs. When the government falls soe were not-there, most women would perhaps 


e What. perceptions” _ about. sexitality’ “dic 
you encounter? = * 3 


" even have the langu- 


. Sutra but, when it 


- What is the biggest eT Sabedw 


iy corr 
: silence mn the psychological ‘ state of womeé 


: sexual abuse that women taegt face goes 


The Times of India, Hyderabad 


; MES OF INI 1A, I ; 
Her laiest book, ‘Stepping Out: Life alHE Ty pollution of ‘silence and: hi 

Sexuality in Rural India’, ‘is the culmination. : 1 go 
of a life-time of interest in women’s issues. : - 


first woman editor of. a national daily, 
Mrinal Pande spoke to Lalita Panicker’ 
about the myths: that surround 3 
Sexuality t in India: 


* doesn’t produce a son. ; ~ these. conflitions 


ductive health and sexuality,” ‘opt fora girl child. But as things Stand today, 


and the traumas they face. The violence z an 


and leaving the field to the ‘private sector. The 
private sector in health i8 highly.exploitative : 


People speak Fe) “little about’ sexuality” 
because they don’t 


age to do so. We 
wrote the Kama 


comes to discussing 
sexuality, women do , - 
it in a roundabout 
manner. There is a 
complete reluctance 
to: discuss matters sj.\s 
like abortion. In HN 
fact, most women 

do not want to = 
sound knowledge- 
able about sexuality since it is seen as a sign 


‘of immorality. There is also a deep mistrust 


of doctors when it comes to matters of 
sexuality. Contrary to popular perception, 
I found that men too are extremely shy of 
discussing matters related to sexuality. 
Do you think women in rural areas want 
smaller families? 

Yes, but the problem is that health 
functionaries are still stuck on targets and 
ugly sterilisation methods. Women ‘are 


against’ terminal fertility control methods . 


because of high infant mortality and also 
because it gives their husbands a reason 
to doubt their fidelity. ‘Once the fear of 
pregnancy is removed, they feel, women will 
start seeing other men. Yet, women have no 
access to reversible methods of contra 
ception — only 2 per cent of Indian men use 
condoms. In any case, most women are too 
scared to tell their husbands to use condoms. 
How can we address the problem of mater- 
nity-related illnesses among rural women? 
You have no idea how bad the situation 
is: There's both extreme lack of hygiene, 
resulting in recurring infections and lack of 
knowledge about these illnesses. I tell you 
the greatest pollution we heve in india is 
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7 We have been hearing 
. about the cafeteria 
- approach in reproduc- — 
tive health, but actually 
what we see is the 
7, ration card approach. 

t All that public health 
now focuses on ~ 
is tubectomies. 


-In fact, government funds'go'to the private 
‘sector in'the form of subsidies in return for 
~ which it is meant to provide. help to the poor. 
But’ have you ever. see ‘that, happening? 


_The poor are forced 
~ “to goto the private 
* sector where - they 

‘are fleeced _ by 

quacks. Earlier,. the 

_ government at least 

offered some health 

protection in the 
form of anti-malaria 
and TB program- 
mes. All that public 
health now focuses 
on is tubectomies. 

We have been hear- 

ing about the cafe- 
teria approach in reproductive health, 
but actually what we see is the ration 
card approach. 

This would mean that illegal abortions 
are increasing. 

Yes. This is- tronic because in India 
abortions are legal. It's the lack of healthcare 
access which forces women to undergo 
dangerous procedures. at the hands of 
untrained people. 

What then is the answer? 

A healthcare system which is based on sine 
needs of people and which. is localised. 
Another issue which needs addressing is 
that our health departments are largely 
women-free zones. Above all, we need to 
discuss issues of sexuality and women's 
health openly. When the mighty are silent, 
the poor retreat even more. 

In which direction. should healthcare for 
women go? 

We need to get away from. this obsession 
that unless women are sterilised, the country 
is sitting on a ticking population time-bomb. 
We should not keep harping on the glories of 
our Civilisation or how it once worshipped 
women when we cannot ensure basic 
dignity for them today. 
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Politica Cais mitment as Antidote 


development fund for HIV/AIDS prevention, . 
care and support. In Maharashtra and Bihar * 


By Oscar Fernandes, Kirit Somaiya & 
Rajiv Ranjan Singh 
Today for many politicians like us, 
HIV/AIDS is no more a distant problem. We 
have seen the virus strike people that we 
know, ordinary people like us. For instance, 
we have come across ordinary home-makers, 
most of the time living in purdah, being 
affected with HIV and the source was obvi- 


' ,ously their husbands. In another: instance, 


‘the son of a very prominent social worker in 
Mumbai died of HIV/AIDS leaving behind a 
young wife and a three-month-old child. In 


+ | Karnataka, we have come across young men 


who are sons of senior officials getting 


, affected. Many young people from Udipi in 


' Karnataka are migrating to Mumbai to work 
in restaurants and increasingly becoming 
vulnerable to the disease just as many others 
from different states are. In Maharashtra, 
HIV/AIDS has affected many lives and in 
particular of rural people. We have observed 
a sharp rise since the ‘80s in the percentage 
of young deaths in the total number of 
deaths in the state. 

Thus, as the epidemic moves from the 
conventional high-risk groups to the general 
population, we have to understand the 
magnitude of the problem, which is that the 
virus is spreading faster than 
we imagined. 

If the spread of HIV/AIDS § 
is not checked and the problem 
reversed, it is likely to wipe { 
out 20 years of development. & 
Therefore, urgent action needs 5 
to be taken. This action need 
not be dramatic and wearenot » 
here to make tall promises. 
What we need to do is to 
impact reality on the ground. 

Thus, the core group mem- 
bers of the Parliamentary Forum on 
HIV/AIDS are interested in motivating 
elected representatives across party lines. 
We have already mobilised 240 MPs and are 
hoping that this will filter down to the 
taluka level. As is evident, we want to bring 
together all the stakeholders and give this 
problem a unified thrust. 

In India, we have seen political commit- 
ment to HIV/AIDS from the highest 
quarters. Prime minister Vajpayee declared 
HIV the most serious public health problem 
facing India. At the UN General Assembly 
Special Session on HIV/AIDS (New York, 
June 2001), the strength of the national 
commitment to the fight against HIV/AIDS 
was Clearly demonstrated in the speech made 
by Sonia Gandhi, leader of the opposition. 
The chief ministers of high-prevalence 
states such as Maharashtra, Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradesh have joined forces to 
address this issue and are personally in- 
volved in the state response to the epidemic. 

In Karnataka, we contributed Rs 10 lakh 
for setting up a private blood bank. It was a 
very small contribution as the funds came 
from other sources also. While inaugurating 
the blood bank, the governor commended the 
fact that the MP concerned has used his area 
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too, similar initiatives have been taken. 
Thus, the first National Convention of 


the Parliamentary Forum on HIV/AIDS - 


was held recently in New Delhi. Elected 
representatives comprising MPs, MLAs, 
MLCs, mayors and zila parishad/panchayat 
chairpersons participated in this conven- 
tion. At least 1,000 elected representatives 
from different parts of the country attended 
the convention organised in collaboration 
with the ministry of health and family 
welfare, National AIDS Control Organi- 
sation and UNAIDS. 

The core group for the forum consists of 
political leaders from-all major national 
and regional political parties. This show of 
political will has become possible because 
all of us now recognise the gravity of the 
problem. We have overcome the earlier 
denial and ostrich-like attitude. Today, we 
realise that the best preventive strategy 
would be to accept that the problem exists, 
confront it and ensure that the rights of 
people affected by the virus are safeguarded. 

Political leadership in combating HIV/ 
AIDS was the theme of this all-party 
meeting. Political leadership from all levels 
and cutting across party lines 
came together to chart out 
strategies for /AIDS 
prevention and beets main 
aim of the convention was 
to mobilise elected represen- 
tatives. We hope to increase 
- the number of MPs actively 
working on this issue from the 
* current 200 or so. We also hope 
that the state legislative forum 
on HIV/AIDS, formed in six 
states, can be extended to 
least 16 states by the end of the-year. The 
Parliamentary Forum feels that although 
the HIV/AIDS prevention programme is pro- 
fessionally managed by NACO and its state 
counterpart, it is essential that the country's 
political leadership lend its full support 
to this issue. One of the ways in which 
elected representatives could contribute is to 
allocate the funds from special schemes such 
as the Member of Parliament Local Area 
Development Scheme (MPLADS) towards 
supporting local initiatives on HIV/AIDS. 

There is overwhelming evidence that if 


the AIDS epidemic needs to be controlled, ° 


the governments — Centre and states — have 
to make it a priority. Investing in an 
effective AIDS response will pay off. Failing 
to do so will undermine every other 
development goal. 

What strikes us as most critical at this 
juncture is the need to strengthen institu- 
tional responses to prevent mother-to-child 
transmission of HIV/AIDS. It is equally im- 
perative that along with being able to, prevent 
the transmission from mother-to-child, the 
concerns of the mother should be addressed 

(Convenors of the Parliamentary Forum on 
HIV/AIDS, the authors belong to the Congress, 
BJP and Samata Party respectively.) 
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Antibody could lead to 
HIV vaccine 


Researchers have figured out how a rare anti- 
body sees past the disguises of the AIDS virus, a 
finding that may lead to a vaccine that will fi- 
nally work against the killer microbe. The anti- 
body, taken from a unusual patient whose body 
can resist the virus, recognizes and attacks the 
human immunodeficiency virus, unlike most of 
the body’s defenses. 


“Nothing like this has ever been seen before,” 
says Jan Wilson of The Scripps Research Institute 
in La Jolla, Calif., who led the research. AIDS has 
killed 25 million people around the world and is 
projected to kill 80 million by 2010. The only real 
hope of fighting the incurable virus is a vaccine, 
but efforts so far have flopped although dozens 
of vaccines are being tested. ; 


Antibodies are an important arm of the body’s 
defenses against germs. They are usually able to 
recognize an invader by structures on its surface, 
called antigens, and can either call in help, or 
neutralize it themselves by pasting themselves 
against it. Most vaccines in use today stimulate 
the production of neutralizing antibodies. 


The human body makes plenty of antibodies 
ogainst HIV, but the virus disguises itself with 
human sugars. One antibody seems to be able to 
see past this ruse. Called 2G12, it was found by. 
Austrian researchers a decade ago in a patient 
who seemed to resist acquired immune defi- 
ciency syndrome — the condition caused as HIV 
destroys the immune system over time. 


Antibody’s Special Structure 


Writing in the journal Science, Wilson and col- 
leagues said they Had: figured out how 2G12 
does it. It recognizes that while HIV is covered 
up with human sugars, they are not arranged in 
a human-like way. The antibody does this witha 
special structure of its own, which Wilson and 
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colleagues, including a team at Oxford Univer- 
sity in Britain, have crystallized and imaged. 
“The Fab (antigen recognition) arms are inter- 
locked,” said Scripps researcher Dennis Burton, 
who worked on the study. “That is a unique ar- 
rangement, and it is good for recognizing a clus- 
ter of shapes like sugars on a virus.” 


Now what needs to be done is to use the struc- 
ture of the antibody as a template or model to 
design an antigen to stimulate the production of 
2G12 or another antibody that will neutralize 
HIV, the researchers said. The approach might 
also work for making vaccines against other 
germs, said Wilson. “Can we now use this to en- 
gineer antibodies with higher affinity against 


other antigens or clusters of antigens?” he cugeee 


Calcium Pills: Some Fail” 
Quality Tests 


If you take fancy calcium pills, please 
check the label. Some best-selling 
calcium supplements in the global 
market have failed quality testing at a 
consumer laboratory in the USA. 


“Many calcium supplements are fine,” says 
Todd Cooperman, MD, president — of 
ConsumerLab.com., USA. “But with a few, peo- 
ple aren’t getting what they expect to get.” In 
fact, an expensive “coral calcium” supplement 
contained excess amounts of lead, Cooperman s 
tests showed. It’s another strike against coral cal- 
cium, whose advertisements have drawn con- 
siderable criticism. é 


Calcium comes in various formulations, none 
of which are regulated by the FDA, of USA gov- 
ernment, because they are dietary supplements : 


> Calcium carbonate - the most common and 
least expensive - comes from oyster shells 
‘and is absorbed best when taken with a 
meal. j 
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Express News Service 
"Hyderabad, Aug20° , 
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,.PXHE Andhra Pradesh State 
t 4 Aids Control’ Society 
(APSACS) has decided to organ- 
ise sustained lead’ ip develop- 
{ment programmes with the assis- 
fitance of United Nations Develop- 
Pineht Programme (UNDP) to 
check the spread of AIDS. 
. The programme will be held in 
tNovember. Under the pro- 
gramme, training | will be impart- 
ted to various stake-holdeis 
iineluding non- governmental 
Sprganisations, health institu- 
Stions and other. Government bod- 
es working in this field. 
Ata wotkshop organised by 
“APSACS on ‘HIV/AIDS leader- 
ship for results in Andhra 
Pradesh", jt was emphasised that 
AIDS cowfd no longer be tackled 
iby g a tr@dittonal approach. A 
ie systematic and profession- 
approach is required- Various 
. # tools snd methodologies — 
spall ie incorporated in the pro- 
jrammes to check AIDS. 
i APSACS project director 
yanti explained the impor- 


fance ofthe workshop. She said 


at it would help seek enroll- 
ents and nominations from var- 
ious stake-holders‘in the AIDS 
awareness campaign. ‘The 
capacity building of various 
organisations will be given 
ityportance,” she added. 

“UNDP's internaticnal consul- 
fant ‘lan Henderson, in his pre- 
genta tion, said the workshops 
‘vould foc:s on leadership man- 
ugement and its effectiveness to 
‘hesk the spread of the disease. 

,UNDP regional HIV and Devel- 
dpmental Programme for South 
dnd Northeast Asia coordinator 
9oncim Yangchen gave a preser. 
fation on ‘Leadership fo: 
2esults: A new Vision”. 

She pointed out that countries 
\ike Cambodia and Thailand 
vere able to arrest the increasing 

umber of AIDS cases with the 
«ip of such programmes 
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Over 4m HIV/All 


“day first-ever nationat parlia- 


NEW DELHI, July 25 — 
Painting a grim picture ahead of a 
national convention on AIDS, 
new official data released today 
edid the number of HIV/AIDS 
infected people in the country is 
in the range of 3.82 to 4.58 mil- 
lion and transmission of the AIDS 
yirus through sexual route and 

“from mother to child has in- 
creased ‘slightly’, reports PTI. 

Announcing 4 new policy re- 
casing the figurés in the form of 
range of HIV-infected people 
rather than giving point figures, 
national AIDS control organisa- 
tion today said the new figures 

. were derived from the sentinel 
surveillance of HIV/AIDS carried 

‘ outlastyear. 

{ Prine Minister Atal Behari 

\ Vajpayee will inaugurate the two- 


mentary convention on HIY/ 
AIDS tomorrow. It is being at- 


‘tended by overa thousand politi- 


‘cal leaders from across the coun- 


try. 

The official figure of infected 
people released last year was 
3.97 million with the range be- 
ing 3.31 million to 3.97 million. 

“Of the infected people, 61.5 
per cent are males and 38.5 per 
cent females’, Meenak$hi Datta, 
Ghosh, projec’ director, NACO 
told reporters nere. 

However, denying that preva- 
lence has crossed one per cent 


mark as per the new figures, - 


Ghosh said that the range given 
was inclusive of 20 per cent 
make up to allow for any defi- 
ciency in data collection. 


DS infected people ive response to tackle | 
wisp § JUL, 2008 | 


The figures have been given 
on the basis of prevalence of HIV/ 
AIDS in the adult popu! ‘ion in 
the age group of 15 to 49 years, 
she said maintaining the preva- 


Jence was still 0.8 per cent. 


Ghosh said the new. data 
showed a fall in HIV/AIDS trans- 
mission through contaminated 
blood and injectable drug use. 
However, there was a small in- 
crease in transmission through 


sexual route and perinatal route | 


(mother té child). While 76.8 per 
cent of the infected people are 
urban, 23.2 per cent are rural; 
she said. ; 


Stating that HIV/AIDS was no 
longer a medical or public health 
problem, but a problem of hu- 
man rights, Ghosh said ‘we need 


el ee Samad 


_ Efforts trom Variou 
such as civil society, NGOs pub- 


. lic and private sector and faith 


leaders are needed in this en- 


" -Geavour, she said. at 
Reacting to a projction last 


“year by aUS intelligence agency 
that about 25 million people 


would be infected by HIV/AIDS, 
by 2010, Ghosh said ‘we are not: 


aware of what data was used by 
that agency. 

NACO had asked for details 
of the procedure followed by that 
agency and was told that the fig- 
ure was based on the consenstis 
by experts, she: said. ‘But we 
were not told of who these ex- 
perts were’. ‘There is no major 
upsurge in the country,’ she said. 


ein India | 


whe alhad’s 


PM calls for effective responss 


New Delhi, July 26 : Amid the 
UN warning that India must act 
to avoid an AIDS catastrophe, 
Prime Minister Atal Behari Vaj- 
payee today said the situation 
demanded an “effective and und- 
elayed response" with political 
parties requring to pay far grea- 
ter attention to issues of health 
care th 21 they do now. 

~ Admitting that India’s respo- 
nse_to the epidemic, affecting 
nearly four million Indian men, 
women and children had been 
“somewhat belated", Vajpayee 
said, “HIV/AIDS is not only a 
grave global challenge, it is aiso 
a national concern, one that de- 
mands effective and undelayed 
response.” 

Opening a two-day national 
convention of parliamentary 
forum on HiV/ALDS, the Prime 
Minister lamented that public 
health issues were not finding 
their place on the political age 
nda in the country and said it 
need ° to be reversed. : 

“In india, issues pertaining to 


public health do not normally ~ 


find a place on ine nation’s polit- 


Congress president Sonia Gandhi lighting a lamp while prime 
Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee looks on at the inauguration of a 
national convention on AIDS in New Delhi on Saturday - PTI 

. 


ical agenda. This is not so in 
other democracies where, some- 
times, even elections are won or 
lost on the basis of - health 
issues,” he said. 

Speaking on the occasion, Con- 
gress president’ Sonia Gandhi 
hit out at the government for 
“very slow" progres: im the 
health insurance cover to the 


peo; + and said this was one of 
the conditions on which her 
party had extended support for 
the liberalisation of the insura- 
nce industry. 

“The coverage of health insur- 
ance must expand significantly - 
indeed this was on. of the condi- 
tions on which | had extended 
the support of the Congress 


Fd 


e tg, AIDS 


party, to, the liberalication-of the 
insurance industry four years 
ago. But unfortunately progress 
has been very slow," she said. 

Stating that over one-fourth of 
spending on health in the coun- 
try was by individuals, she said 
in other couniries, the proport- 
ion of public investment in 
health was significantly higher. 

“We must move in this direct- 
ion quickly.” 

Expressing a “few special con- 
cerns”, Sonia said that the coun- 
try could not overlook or accord 
any less importance to the risk 
of HIV/AIDS through injectible 
drug use. i 

This was of particular signific- 
ance in: the North-East which 
was somehow not getting adequ- 
ate focus, she said. 

She said it was ‘“‘paradoxical" 
that while- Indian companies 
were world leaders in the manu- 
facture of anti-aids drugs and 
were supplying such drugs to 
many other countries, India did 
not have drug therapy as part of 
her AIDS control programme 
«PTI t 
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_ When she tested ier © Nae tb 

' in 1995, P Kausalya was an orttinary— 
housewife. In the eight years since, her 
courage, organisational skills and 
determination to break the silence on 
HIV/AIDS has made her an icon for those 
living with the dreaded virus. In the 
Capital recently to attend a meeting of the 
parliamentary forum on HIV/AIDS, the 
president of the Positive Women’s Network 
in Chennai spoke to Lalita Panicker: 


How did you contract HIV, and how did you 
and your family deal with the knowledge? 

My husband was HIV positive when I 
married him. But he did not tell me about 
it. Shortly after marriage, I had a stomach 
problem and, on testing, found I was HIV 
positive. I had studied nursing in class 12 soI 
knew about HIV, that it was a deadly disease. 
The doctor didn't reveal the news to me but 
to my cousin who had accompanied me in his 
car. After this, my cousin took me to the bus 
stop and told me to take a bus home. A friend, 
who knew my status, stood by me, but my 
own father and family did not. My uncle’ 's 
family, however, supported me. 

Did you try and get treatment? - 

My uncle took me to Madras where a 
quack offered a cure for Rs 200 a day. 
My husband, who died later, deserted me. 
I started learning 
all I could about 
HIV/AIDS. I gath- 
ered the courage to 
approach the police, 
to try and get my 
dowry back from 


Positive Power 


The Times of India, New Delhi 
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have money from my salary as president 
of the Positive Women's Network. 
Is the medical fraternity adequately sensitised 
on the needs of those living with HIV? 
_ Most doctors don’t know much about 
opportunistic infections that come with 


__. HIV In most government hospitals, the staff 
-regard.HIV positive people as immoral 
“and speak.to them in a harsh and vulgar 


manner... As for AIDS vaccine trials, they 
have failed in other countries. 

Critics allege that too much is being made of 
HIV when India faces enormous challenges 
from diseases like malaria and TB. 

Remember, HIV has no cure at all. It has 
to be taken far more seriously. , 

Do you think attitude towards people with 
HIV is changing. Sor the better? 

Yes, but only in high-prevalence states 
like Tamil Nadu. In our centres, for instance, 
the counsellors themselves are HIV positive 
people. So, they are able to comfort the 

-positive people who come there. 
Are there any particular problems that women 
with HIV face? : 

There is far greater discrimination 


: against them. Socially, they are shunned as 


immoral. Economically, they have far less 

access to medication. 

What are the key issues that need to be 
addressed now? 


{ ehh 003 One, to ensure 
that HIV positive 


people get treat- 


1 wanted to give courage ment. At present, 
and hope to people, like the attitude __ is: 
myself, who face stigma ‘Why waste money 


$2,400 every month. I 


my husband's family 
and also to get 
my share of my 
father's property. 
But, despite my best 


and discrimination. | 
was determined not 
to let the virus beat 
me. | forced myself to 
overcome fear and 


on treatment when 
the person is 
going to die any- 
way?’ There must 
be changes in legis- 


efforts, I failed. 
What made you 
come out in the open with your status? 

I wanted to give courage and hope to 
people, like myself, who face stigma and 
discrimination. I was determined not to 
let the virus beat me. I forced myself 
to overcome fear and think positively. 
I began to think of how I could work 
effectively to better the lot of women 
like me, and that is how I have ended 
up as president’ of the Network. Also, I 


didn’t shy away from interacting with the © 


media and talking about the issues which 
concern those with HIV. 

What can be done to generate greater 
awareness about the virus? 

Information about HIV must be widely 
disseminated in schools. As for the 
media, it must avoid sensationalising the 
issue as it did when it published a report 
about an HIV positive woman being stoned 
to death. 

Do you think government policy as it siands 
today is effective? 

The government policy focuses only on 
prevention. But with four million HIV 
positive people in India, we also have to 
address the issue of care. I am fortunate 
in that I can afford to buy anti-retroviral 
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4 think positively. lation to see that 


a positive person is 
not denied her property, as happened in 
my case. Another issue is that pregnant 
positive women only get treatment for the 
duration of the pregnancy. The idea being 
to prevent mother to child transmission. 
There is little concern about the post- 
pregnancy stage. 

And, as I said before, in many cases the 
media hype has worked against us. Take the 
case of the two HIV positive children in 
Kerala. Before the news of these two 
children in a Kerala school came out, things 
were not too bad. But once the media got on 
to the story, with many reporters laying siege 
to the school, the mood changed, with 
parents insisting that they wouldn't send 
their children to school if these two stayed 
on, etc. Indeed, the story had a domino effect, 
with many othe: hools with HIV positive 
children facing a similarly hostile response 
from parents and teachers. 

What about political commitment, do you 
see any change there? 

Yes, there is greater acceptance that 
the pandemic has to be dealt with. More 
politicians are now willing to speak on the 
issue. Of course, all this has to translate 
itself into action, but that will take time. 
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| NEW DELHI, July 26 — Ex- 
{ pressing serious concern over 
i the prevalence of a large number 
{of people affiicted with the 
| dreaded HIV/AIDS disease, 
| Primé Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee today lamented that 
public health issues are not find- 
ing their place on the political 
agenda in the country which 
should be reversed, reports PTI. 
“In India, issues pertaining to 
public health do not normally 
find a place on the nation’s po- 
litical agenda. This is not so in 
other democracies where, some- 
times, even elections are won or 
lost on the basis of health is- 
sues,” he told top political le»4- 
ers gathered at the inauguration 


ae a two-day atone 24M! RIBONEpresid é sais Abby, 


tion of Parliamentary Forum on 
HIV/AIDS here. 

Noting that over four million 
Indian men, women and children 
out of a total of seven million 
newly-infected adults and chil- 
dren across Asia and Pacific live 
with the virus, Vajpayee said in 
some States HIV prevalence has 
reached over one per cent~ 
among women attending antena- 
tal clinics. 


“It is obvious that political par- © 


ties in our country need to pay- 
far greater attention to issue of 
healthcare than they do now,” he” 
told a galaxy of political leaders 
which included Lok Sabha 
Speaker Manohar Joshi, Con- 


—_———— 


several esa ministers, union 
ministers, MPs, State legislators 
and diplomats. 

Maintaining that HIV/AIDS 
was not only a grave global chal- 
lenge, he said it was equally a 
national concern, one that de- 
manded effective and undelayed 
response. 

Vajpayee said as a matter of 
facteven today other entrenched 
challenges in the health sector 


like malnutrition, lack of-clean - 
drinking water, poor sanitation .. 


conditiohs apd, environmental 
degradation did not attract as 
much attention of political estab- 
lishment ag HIV/AIDS. 

He said the growing parlia- 


AIDS cases wor res PM 


activism on HIV/AIDS , 


was welcome as it not only helps . 


fight against the epidemic but | 


hopefully would also make 
elected representatives more 
sensitive to other public health 
challenges. 
Though the country's re- 

sponse to the epidemic has been 
‘what belated’ he said it was gain- 
ing in strength with each pass- 
ing month. 

+. Emphasising the need to have 
openness and . umplete absence” 
of prejudice towards affected 
persons, Vajpayee said. experi- 
ence of AIDS control in other 
countries has shown that educa- 
tion was’ crucial to the success 
of the struggle - 
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INDIA MAY not be a ticking 
time bomb for HIV/AIDS as 
Western experts would have 
had us believe a couple of 
years ago. But the latest round 
of sentinel survey warns of 
rise in HIV positive cases in 
certain pockets in low preva- 
lence States, largely trans- 
mitted via sexual mode. 
The example is that of 
Northeast, where the sexual 
mode of transmission of the 
Virus has risen this year while 
that due to needle sharing by 
drug-users has declined. 
Earlier, the typical problem in 
curbing HIV infection in the 
region was one of drug-users 
shared intravenous needles. 
But now the survey shows an 
increase in the number of peo- 
ple testing positive at clinics 
treating sexually transmitted 
diseases (STD), when com- 
pared with the previous years, 
In Manipur, for instance, 10 
per cent of people who visit- 
ed STD clini ted positive, 
Another case is of Rajas- 


than, which is-am HIV low , 
State. Even as the | 


pres 
fener. population is still nut 
affected by the epidemic, 


I : Jenin 


‘Survey warns of © | 
Mea 25 AUG 2903 : r 
rise in HIV+ casés | 


there is a steady rise in‘posi- 
tive cases at STD clinic. In the 
last couple of years, positive 
cases at STD clinics in Jaipur 
and Udaipur have risen to 
around 20 per cent. 

Uttar Pradesh also has seen 
rise in positive cases in STD 
clinics in 2002 by 1.8 per cent 
over the previous year. In 
Bihar, Raxaul is a known 
HIV/AIDS hotspot. “The rise in 
number of positive cases in 
densely-populated State is a 
cause of worry. The typical 
pattern of HIV spread is from 
commercial sex worker, to 
‘bridge population’ of indus- 
trial migrants and truckers, to 
women in rural areas. 
Compounding the problem is 
the poor awareness among 
rural women about prevention 
of the disease, lending them 
vulnerable to infection. And 
because of sheer population 
density, there is danger of a 
flare-up,” said Dr M Bhatta- 
charya of National Institute of 
Health and Family Welfare 

The only State that is bue- 
king the trend is West Bengal 
where the num! of positive 
cases in STD clinics i 
ing. Tamil Nada, afer secing 
asteepr.  imthe ¢arly vears 
of the infection, has now suc. 
cessfully curbed the ascent hy 


notris 


+ 


effective intervention. Andhra 4 
Pradesh, which is a high q 
prevalent State, {s also re- 


porting increase in positive ‘ i 
cases in STD clinics. In a) ' 
Hyderabad, the percentage , 
has jumped to 40 per cent pos- i 


itive cases reported from STD 


clinics. In Guntoor and 

Kakinada districts, five per r 

cent of general population is 1H 
estimated to be infected. In « HM 


Maharashtra, another high 
prevalent State, is still show- 
ing an ascent in number of 


cases from STD clinics. . i 
“We are not sitting on a vo- ( 
Icano. But we cannot be com- | 
placent now. There's a need Hi 
for mapping each State for De® 
pattern of sexual activity,” Dr Mh) 
Bhattacharya said. 
There is some murmur in i 


the official quarters that pro- 
moting condoms promotes ii} 
promiscuity and hence the ad- | J 
vocacy for HIV prevention 


should dwell on abstinence i 
and fidelity. This is an ideal 

case scenario. But the nu- i 
merous towns of India are " 
telling a different pattern of my 


sexual activity. Till the ideal 
scenario evolves in the socicty 
ad Wished by” some in ‘ett ‘ 
Government, there might mer- 
it in pramoting the use ofcon- | me 
dom, itis felt, | 
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Dr. K. Venkatasubramanian 


af India as a Knowledge Society 


The nation is on the brink of a period of profound 
change. All that we do, all that we make, and all 
that we earn, will be altered by new knowledge and 
technological change. Knowledge differs from other 
resources—each new discovery provides a platform 
for further discoveries. 


ODAY, thanks to our eminent 

Rashtrapatiji H. E. Dr. A. 

P.J. Abdul Kalam who is 
himself a global Knowledge worker, 
every Indian has begun to think of 
his future in Knowledge terms. India 
was a Knowledge Superpower in 
the days of Rig Veda 5000 Years 
ago. China even learnt its first 
alphabets from here including. 
Similarly Egypt. Even today 
Mathematics is called Hindstat-an 
art from India. 


A five point agenda for India’s 
Development as Super Knowledge 
Society was unveiled by Hon'ble 
Prime Minister of India, Shri Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee comprising of the 
following : 


+ Education for developing a 
learning society 


+ Global networking 


+ Vibrant Government-Industry- 
Academia interaction in policy 
making and implementation 


Leveraging of existing 
competencies in IT, Telecom, 
Bio-technology, Drug Design, 
Financial Services, and 
Enterprise or Management 


Economic and business 
strategic alliances built on 


capabilities and opportunities 


It is felt that only such an agenda 
will help leveraging of existing 
competencies in Information 
technology, telecom, bio- 
technology, drug design, financial 
services and enterprise wide 
management to make India a 
knowledge super power. 


Experts had predicted a few 
years ago that this millennium will 
belong to two big super powers in 
this region of Asia and India is one 
of them. 


Some principal features of the 
knowledge society include : 


* Knowiedge and information 
being major sources of creating 
value 


+ Rapid changes in technology 


+ Greater investment in research 
and development 


+ Greater use of communication 
and information technology 


+ Growth of knowledge-irttensive 
business 


+ Increased networking and 
working together 


* — Rising skill requirements 


This contrasts to earlier societies 
such as the agricultural society 
(when agriculture was the key to 
survival) and the industrial society 
(when mass production of goods 
generated most of the wealth). 


Knowledge the Key 

In the emerging knowledge 
society, more than land, labour and 
capital, knowledge alone will be the 
key factor to creating wealth and 
improving the quality of life. 


The idea of the knowledge 
society has been spreading rapidly 
around the world. So much so, that 
it has been described as a 
“Knowledge Revolution”. 


The key factors driving this 
revolution are as follows : 

+ Globalisation of the world’s 
economies has _ fuelled 
competition and spurred the 
gathering of knowledge to get 
ahead. 


+ The technologies for gaining, 
sharing and applying 
knowledge are changing 
rapidly—for example the rise of 
computers and the internet. 


+ The role of research, science 
and technology in creating 


Dr. K Vernkatasubramanian, is Member, Planning Comnission 
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New Horizon 


knowledge to solve business, 
social and environmental 
problems is growing. 


* Knowledge tends to grow at 
exponential rate. Whereas the 
resources of the industrial 
society, for example, fossil fuels, 
can be used once, existing 
knowledge can be used to 
create new knowledge. This 
speeds up the rate at which 
knowledge is created and 
grows. 


Concepts 


* Knowledge-a useful definition 
is-familiarity gained by research 
and experience. It can include 
‘know what’ (knowledge about 
facts), ‘know why’ (scientific 
knowledge of the principles and 
laws of nature), ‘know how’ (skill 
or capability to do something), 
‘know-who' (information about 
who knows what and how to do 
what). 


* Knowledge Economy-the 
economy at the core of a 
knowledge society, i.e. an 
economy which revolves 
around creating, sharing and 
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using knowledge and 
information to create wealth and 
improve quality of life. 


* Knowledge Worker—a person 
who provides value by 
generating, sharing or applying 
ideas. It can equally apply to an 
eminent scientist, a skilled 
craftsman or a receptionist with 
an expert knowledge of who's 
who in the organization and 
where all the useful information 
is available. 


* Knowledge Management—As 
knowledge becomes more 
valuable, there is a growing 
need to manage it effectively to 
capture its full benefit. Hence 
the rise of this important sub- 
category of general 
management. 


The nation is on the brink of a 
period of profound change. All that 
we do, all that we make, and all that 
we earn, wiil be altered by new 
knowledge and technological 
change. Knowledge differs from 
other resources—eacii new 
discovery provides a platform for 
further discoveries. 


Fl 


There is an urgent need for a 


'timebound project focussing on 


exploiting knowledge for our future 
prosperity and well being, and our 
development as a knowledge 
society. Rather than projecting into 
the future with assumptions about 
how today works, the project 
should involve constructing a 
vision of a most desirable future, 
and then identify strategies to 
reach there. 


The project should provide a 
framework for thinking about the 
sort of future India wants, and 
define the context for the 
Government's research, science 
and technology investments to 
make India a super power in the 
new millennium and a super 
knowledge society. Government of 
India invests substantially in 
research, science and technology 
to generate new and innovative 
economic, environmental and 
social capacity. In this way, the 
Government underpins innovation 
throughout all sectors. However, 
it cannot work in isolation, and 
innovation must be focussed on 
the needs of end-users whose 
lives, environment and enterprise 
will be affected by new knowledge 
and technological change. 


The Government needs to be 
infused with confidence that its 
research, science and technology 
investments will be rapidly and 
effectively exploited to make India 
a knowledge society. This is more 
likely where sectors demonstrate 
their strategic thinking about the 
future, through bold and dynamic 
innovation strategies and 
Government is ready to be a 
partner in them. 


Direction—Setting 

The Government's Science and 
Technology Departments ca 
think of ‘Science Envelope Goal: 
covering Innovation, Economics 
Environment and Sacial Science 
which are all inter-related, f 
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making India a Knowledge 
Society. This is necessary 
because of the long-term nature 
of many S&T activities. The goals 
may include planning and strategy 
to: 


+ Provide a uniform set of 
directions across the science 
envelope, enabling elements 
of work, carried out under 
different sources of funding, to 
be combined in coherent 
research portfolios; and 


+ Act as an anchor point for the 
performance expectations 
designed to assess the 
efficacy of investments in S&T. 


Goals 
We have clear cut goals in a 
Knowledge Society. 


1.lInnovation Goal :- Accelerate 
knowledge creation and 
development of human capital, 
social capital, learning systems 
and networks in order to enhance 
India’s capacity to innovate. 


The first goal recognises the 
importance of building a culture of 
innovation in India to underpin all 
other economic, environmental 
and social outcomes. Science and 
Technology should generate new 
knowledge, help develop human 
and network capacities, and 
stimulate an entrepreneurial 
culture so that India can be a full 
participant of the global 
knowledge age. 


This goal links directly to the 
Government's aspirations to 
cerate an enterprise econcmy and 
to value innovation. It reinforces 
the Government's strategic 
priority on expanding the country s 
knowledge base and technological 
capabilities. 


2. Economic Goal :- Increase the 
contribution knowledge maxes to 
the creation and value of new and 
improved products, processes, 
systems and services in order to 
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enhance the competitiveness of 
indian enterprises. 


This second goal stresses the 
importance of new knowledge and 
technological change as a driver 
for value-creation, innovation, and 
productivity gains across the 
economy. It identifies the 
contribution that knowledge 


“A developed | India ia by 


is not a dream. It need 
‘not even be a mere 
vision | in the minds of 
many Indians. iti is a- 
“mission we can all. . 
eT a ce 
up-and succeed.’ 


makes to economic 
competitiveness. It provides a 
context for Government 
investment in key areas consistent 
with the policy that investment 
should generate widespread net 
benefits over time, without 
displacing or otherwise creating 
disincentives for investment by 


others. 


3. Environmental Goal :- 
Increase knowledge of the 
environment and of the biological, 
physical, social, economic and 
cultural factors that affect it, in 
order to establish and maintain a 
healthy environment that sustains 
nature and people. 


The third goal emphasises how 
knowledge of environment and 
processes underpins our ability to 
improve environmental quality and 
integrity. It picks up ideas related 
to India's environmental concern, 
expressed in Government's 
strategic priority on biodiversity. 


4. Social Goal :- This should lead 
to uplift of the poor and alleviation 
of poverty. 


Increased knowledge of the 
social, biological, environmental, 
cultural, economic and physical 
determinants of well-being in 
order to build a society in which 
we Indians can enjoy health and 
independence and have a sense 
of belonging, identify and 
partnership. 


This is perhaps the most 
important Goal as Knowledge 
Explosion should try to take the 
poor majority to decent living 
levels and ultimately we must work 
towards abolition of the “Poverty 
Line” 


These four goals strongly 
influence investment decisions 
and also provide a context for 
departmental research, including 
long-term, cross-portfolio, and 
applied social science research. 


Framework f 

in order to make India a 
“Knowledge-Centered Society’, 
there is need for a detailed 
framework, which will consist of lot 
of sub sets and focus on areas of 
strategies, resource generalion, 
economic indicators, etc. Such a 
framework for a nationwide 
network knowledge management 
has been developed by the 
President of India H.E. Dr. A.P.J. 
Abdul Kalam. 
SWOT Analysis 

According to Dr. A.P.J. Abdul 
Kalam, nation’s long term 
economic and security objectives 
evolved through SWOT (Strength, 
Weakness, Opportunity and 
Threat) analysis provide the bas!s 
for this framework and help to 
identify different knowledge areas 
and priorities for knowledge 
creation and exploitation. 


A knowledge society must 0e 
inclusive. and for that inclusion to 


be a reality, everyone must have 
access to participation in the 
cecision-making process. The 
information and communication 
infrastructure provides the means 
because it allows for timely, 
inexpensive and broad 
dissemination of information from 
a multiplicity of sources, to the 
majority of people. It also allows 
for immediate assessment and 
internationalization of information 
that is provided, because of its 
built-in capacity for interactivity. At 
the moment, that capacity for 
interactivity, i.e., 
access and exchange information 
is not universal. For the principle 
of universality of access to be 


applied in a way that moves us 
towards a “knowledge society 
and economy”, the concept of 
access must be expanded to 
include “interactive and 
inclusive participation". 


This article mainly emphasises 
the issues involved in making 
India a Knowledge Society, which 
is the need of the hour. 


India leads the developing 
world in Knowiedge database 
and even developed nations, 


. like the USA, are looking 
the ability to ' 


towards us for their software 
requirements. Bill Clinton, 
former President of United 


, States of America went on 


Gaz Editor. 


record in India that if he had any 
urgent software needs, he will 
first approach India. 

We have thus everything to 
make India a Knowledge Super 
Power. 

Only we should act at once. 


As stated already, India was 
a Knowledge Force in the 


_ ancient days. Let us restore this 


status to Bharat today. Towards 
this end, the implementation of 
the Five Point Agenda of the 
Prime Minister is very essential. 

Let me quote Bharat Ratna. 
H.E. Dr. A.P.J. Abdul Kalam, the 
President of India from ee 


“Vision-2020" ea : 
a 


Distinguished w writers like Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Ashok Mehta, T 
a es and Dr. ee Me were rae contributors. 


‘We would ike se share our past sis with you sof those good old days for 


a reasonable price. Please ae your enquiries directly to the 
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Nutritional Well-Being 
and Gender Differences 
After 30 Years of Rapid Growth 


in Rural Punjab 


How much difference does economic growth make to the 
nutritional well-being of young children? What effect does it have 
on traditional child care practices, and specifically on the tendency 
to favour male children? A follow-up 30 years after a classic study 
carried out in 1971 in Punjab villages indicates changes that are 
dramatic, but also that rapid economic growth, while necessary, 


may not have been sufficient. 


F James Levinson, SucHETA MEuRA, 
Dorotuy Levinson, ANITA KuMARI 
Cuaunan, AsTIER M ALMEDOM 


ow much difference does eco- 
He growth make to the nutri- 

tional well-being of young chil- 
dren? What effect does it have on tradi- 
tional child care practices, and specifically 
on the tendency in parts of India to favour 
male children? These were some of the 
questions which prompted a follow-up 
study 30 years after a classic study carried 
out in 1971 in Punjab villages. The fol- 
low-up study indicates changes that are 
dramatic, but also indicates that rapid eco- 
nomic growth, while necessary, may not 
have been sufficient. 

In 1971, the first author, in collaboration 
with the government of India Food and 
Nutrition Board, carried out a study of the 
causes of malnutrition among children 
aged 6to 24 months in 18 villages surround- 
ing the market town of Morinda in 
Rupnagar (formerly Ropar) district in 
Punjab, That study which identified im- 
portant behavioural and economic deter- 
minants vlso found substantial malnutri- 
tion (47.8 per cent moderate and severe 
malnutrition), and the most extreme gender 
disparity in nutritional status ever recorded 
in an Indian study (87.5 per cent of se- 
verely malnourished children were girls). 

Since 1971, Punjab has, of course, 
experienced remarkable agricultural deve- 
lopment plus major increases in rural 
electricity and road construction, Incomes 
in the study area relative to the cost of 
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living more than doubled over this 30-year 
period, but, importantly, they doubled both 
among the traditionally landowning jats 
and the traditionally landless ramdasias. 

The 2001 study, undertaken 30 years 
later, was designed to assess changes in 
nutritional status, mortality, gender dis- 
crimination and malnutrition causality 
which have taken place over this period 
of rapid economic growth. 

After recalculating the 2001 data accord- 
ing to the originally used standards for 
comparability, the nutritional status of 
children from the two surveys could be 
compared. These results are presented in 
Table 1. As seen, the prevalence of mal- 
nutrition (moderate plus severe) decreased 
dramatically, from 47.8 per cent in 1971 to 
14.9 per cent 30 years later. Severe malnu- 
trition fell from 8.3 per cent to 0.5 percent, 
and the percentage of ‘normal’ children 
more than doubled over the 30-year pe- 
riod. Remarkably, among the jat children, 
malnutrition prevalence fell from 38.8 per 
cent to 2 per cent, while among the poorer 
ramdasia children, malnutrition was re- 
duced by a still impressive 66 per cent. 


Table 2 compares malnutrition preva- 
lence by gender. As seen, moderate plus 
severe malnutrition among girls decreased 
by 75 per cent, from 68.6 per centin 197! 
to 17.5 per cent in 2001, and the gender 
disparity, so great in the earlier survey, 
closed considerably. 

These changes in nutritional status are 
consistent with the reduced child mortality 
reflected in Table 3. As indicated on the 
right side of that table, the average number 
of live born dead siblings of children 
studied decreased eightfold, from 0.64 
(meaning, on average, more than one dead 
sibling for every two children studied) in 
1971 to 0.08 in 2001. 

These changes, by any measure, are 
dramatic indeed. How did this happen? 
What factors precipitated such a change. 
The left side of Table 3 highlights, at the 
outset, an important causal factor in this 
improved well-being, the reduction in 
family size. In 1971, the average child 
studied had 2.22 live siblings. Thirty years 
later, the figure was less than 1 (0.93). 

Other study results are summarised in 
Table 4. As seen, literacy of mothers 
increased nearly fourfold over the 30-year 
period (from 22.6 per cent to 84.8 per 
cent), while the earlier belief that severe 
malnutrition is caused by the casting of 
a shadow of an evil person or spirit, preva- 
lent among 55.8 per cent of mothers in 
1971, was non-existant 30 years later. In 
an area where the introduction of comple- 
mentary food (feeding of solids along with 
breast milk) is traditionally delayed, the 
average age of introduction dropped from 
10.6 months of age to 7.2 months. 

Using the same index of diarrheal fre- 
quency and severity in both studies, the 


Table 2: Prevalence of Malnutrition 


by Gender 
(Per cent) 
1971 2001 
Maie Female Male Female 
iMoGerate $2.1 54.2 11.0 {7.4 
Severe 2.8 14.4 0.0 0.1 


cent CR 


Table 1: Comparison of Nutritional Status 1971 and 2001 Using Harvard Standards 
and the Gomez Classification (Weight for Age) 


Group Normal Mild Malnutrition Moderate Severe 

Mainuintion Malnutrition 

(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
7971 2001 1971 2001 1971. ~~ 2001 1971 2001 
Jats 19.6 48.0 416 50.0 35.2 2.0 3.6 0.0 
Ramdasias 69 26.4 35.8 54.0 454 18.4 12.3 Ww 
Other 20.8 29.2 31.3 §2.3 37.5 18.5 10.4 0.0 
Total 14.8 32.7 37.3 52.5 39.5 14.4 8.3 0.5 
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average 2001 score was less than half that 
found in 1971. Immunisations and safe 
water supply, sporadic in 1971, were 
universal among this population in 2001. 
Real income (in constant rupees) increased 
over the 30-year period, 2.2 times among 
jats, and 2.16 times among ramdasias. 

The improvements observed over the 
30-year period in nutritional status among 
these young children and the marked re- 
duction in gender disparity — with malnu- 
trition among young girls falling toa quarter 
of earlier levels — are laudable. Even in 
Punjab, among India’s most developed 
states, malnutrition prevalence in 1971 
was high on a spectrum of developing 
countries. In 2001, by contrast, the figures 
for this population are comparable to those 
found in such semi-industrialised coun- 
tries as Mexico and Turkey, while among 
the jats, nutritional status is comparable 
to that found in Russia. 

The analysis, however, suggests that such 
improvements do notaccrue automatically 
from rapid development. What made the 
difference in Punjab is that the develop- 
ment process was highly participatory 
(rarely the case, for example, in Latin 
America or west Asia) and that it was 
accompanied by the broad-based provision 
of educational, health and family planning 
services. Importantly, the fourfold increases 
in the literacy of young mothers and 
universal access to safe water and immuni- 
sations have protected the large majority 
of this population of children against se- 
rious nutrition and health problems. 

The reduction in gender disparity owes 
much to the highly significant reductions 
in the total number of children in these 
young families (from 3.2 to 1.9). With a 
much higher proportion of young children 
surviving and an aggressive family plan- 
ning programme, young couples clearly 
have found it to their advantage to have 


smaller families. With smaller families, a 
much smaller number of less desired female 
children, and incomes adequate to support 
female as well as male children, young 

- girls are now fed better and kept healthier. 
These understandings were further rein- 
forced by questions asked both to mothers 
and grandmothers in the 2001 study about 

_ gender preferences. 72.5 per centof mothers 
: indicated a desire (at the time of marriage) 
: for two children (one boy, one girl). 93.6 
:per cent of mothers and 93.8 per cent of 
_ grandmothers indicated a desire to educate 
:male and female children in the household 
‘equally. And 97.1 per cent of mothers and 


194.8 per cent of grandmothers indicated © 


ia willingness for female children to seek 
‘outside employment after schooling. 

While nutritional status, health status 
nd child survival improved significantly, 
food consumption among young children 
temains an issue of some concern. Relative 
io the 1971 findings, the proportion of 
children consuming adequate calories 
improved markedly, both among the more 
advantaged jats and among the less 
advantaged ramdasias. However, at the 
lower end of the food consumption spec- 
trum, over 40 per cent of ramdasia children 
and 20 per cent of jatchildren in 2001 were 
still consuming less than 50 per cent of 
their caloric allowance. While in 1971 
most of the poorly fed children were girls, 
this was not the case in 2001.! 

With good health care and safe water, 
most of those children inadequately fed, 
particularly among the jats, managed to 
grow reasonable well and to survive minor 
childhood illness. But such low levels of 
caloric intake clearly leave these children 
vulnerable, particularly to a more serious 
epidemic of childhood illness. The problem 
deserves attention. At present, Integrated 
Child Development (ICDS) services cover 
most of Punjab state but with services that 


Table 3: Live and Dead Siblings per Sample Child by Caste 


Group Average Number of Live Siblings Average Nuniber of Live Born Dead 
(SD) Siblings (SD) 
1971 2001 1977 = 2001 
Jats 2.16 0.90 (0.84) 0.49 0.04 (0.20) 
Ramdasias 2.36 0.93 (0.96) 0.85 0.06 (0.23) 
Other 2.08 0.94 (0.95) 0.53 0.17 (0.52) 
Total 2.22 0.93 (0.92) 0.64 0.08 (0.35) 


Table 4: Comparative Findings on Other Causes of Metnutrition 


1971 2001 
Literacy of Mothers (per cent) 22.6 84.8 
Superstitious belief in casting of shadow as causing severe 
malnutrition (per cent) 55.8 0 
Complementary food introduced (months) 10.6 7.2 
Index of frequency and severity of diarrheal infection (0-7) 1.99 0.94 
Immunisations up to date Sporadic 100% 
Safe water supply Sporadic 100% 


Income (in constant rupees) 
Jats 
Ramdasias 
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2.20 times higher in 2001 
2.16 times higher in 2001 
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still pay inadequate attention to the nutri- 
tional well-being of children under the age 
of two. ICDS services, well targeted to 
children at the low end of the nutritional 
spectrum, and with a strong behavioural 
change communications component could 
be expected to remedy this gap. 


A Postscript on Gender-Based 
Abortion and Gender Balance 


Serious concerns have been raised, 
particularly in northern and western India 
about the problem of gender-based abor- 
tion. The traditionally strong preference 
for sons in these areas, relating to issues 
ranging from social security and inherit- 
ance to death rituals and dowries, has led, 
in the past to the neglect of unwanted or 
‘excess’ girls (note the unusually high 
percentage of malnourished females in 
1971) and, inextreme cases, to infanticide. 
With the advent of ultrasound testing, 
gender-based abortion has provided anewer 
means of eliminating such ‘excess’ females. 

The effects of this technology are re- 
flected in recent Punjab state census data 
indicating a decrease from 875 females 
aged birth to six years per 1,000 males of 
the same age in 1991, to 793 females of 
that age in 2001. 

Data carefully gathered as part of this 
study in 2001 indicate that sonogram test- 
ing and gender-based abortion are rela- 
tively rare in this rural area. In the 204 
sample households, nine women had had 
sonograms, four of these for medical 
problems. Of the remaining five (three jat, 
two ramdasia; three with two previous 
female children or more, two with one 
previous female child), four tests found a 
male fetus, while one test found a female 
fetus which resulted in an abortion. 

The likelihood of increases in future 
sonogram testing appears low in Punjab 
given newly enforced state laws (including 
large fines and the registration and moni 
toring of private clinics) and increased 
vigilance by religious communities. 

With minimal gender-based abortion and 
significantly reduced neglect and moral- 
ity of female children, gender balance in 
this area of rural Punjab actually has 
improved, fron: 894 females to 1,000 males 
aged birth to six years in 197! to 965 


females in 2001. GJ - 
, 

a 
Note A 
1 There also may be a problem at the upper end 
of the food consumption spectrum, Among jut 
children, whose caloric intake averaged 115 
per cent of allowances, a significant proposion 
of children are consuming far more than (00 


per cent of allowances, ruising concerns sdout 
childhood obesity 
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AL CREDIT DELIVERY 
Reaching the Unreacned 


G. Srinivasan 


Credit for agriculture must expand at a faster clip than before because of the compulsive 
need to speed up agricultural growth not only to feed a population of one billion plus but 
also to generate exportable surplus. Alongside, there is a need to shift product mix towards 
animal husbandry, fisheries and horticulture which have immense potential for income 
generation to rural people, besides boosting the country’s export earnings considerably. In 
the wake of the draft on public resources, the banking system and informal credit agencies 
would have to evolve innovative rnethods and schemes to stay alive to cope with the unmet 
credit needs of both organized farmers and the informal activities of rural people. A proper 
synergy could be struck to serve these important constituents of economic development 
over the long haul by the existing credit delivery institutions. 


4 ural development in the country over the years _ professionalized. 
made stupendous strides, thanks to a durable 

&2 Linstitutional arrangement in the form of credit 
delivery system for the rural people in general and the 
farmers in particular. It is not only true that monsoon still 
remains a mystery and gamble but also our agriculture 
too is increasingly emerging as a gamble in the market. 
In the liberalized economic regime ushered in the early 
1990s, the existing machinery like minimum support price 
to farmers through the Food Corporation of India (FCI) 
procurement policy or other government agencies such 
as Maharashtra’s monopoly cotton procurement appears 
to be under attack because of their woeful lack of 
sustainability. Institutional arrangements like coopera- 
tive banks and the National Bank 
for Agriculture and Rural Devel- 
opment (NABARD), re- 
gional rural banks, lo- 
cal area banks 
have been 
serving the 
rural 
people 
well but 
these in- 
stitutions 
need to 
b e 
beefed 
up and 


In the crucial credit delivery for promoting and 

’ sustaining agriculture and rural development, the apex 
body that stands in the vanguard is indubitably NABARD. 

It was set up under an Act of Parliament through the 
merger of the agriculture credit department and rural 
planning and credit cell of the country’s central bank, 
RBI and the Agriculture Refinance and Development 
Corporation (ARDC) over two decades ago. This 
organization which was primarily reliant on the 
Government and the RBI for resources had been deprived 
of this cozy support. In recent years, consequently, it is 
now compelled to fend for itself by being told to raise 

; new sources on the market 
and it did succeed by 
tapping the market. It 
might be recalled 
that NABARD 


; Was 
z IN primarily 
¥ ages i 

mee 

: ‘ 5 

BE NSS 


ee 
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a refinancing agency with its underlying remit being that 
the banking system should do the lending and NABARD, 
as the development agency, should extend resource 
support to the banking system to enable it to onlend 
more for agriculture. This way, NABARD works through 
‘the Regional Rural Banks, Cooperative Banks and also 
through the state governments for rural infrastructure. It 
is interesting to note that NABARD, which has given 
loans worth Rs.1,40,000 crore of aggregate lending from 
its advent till date has, well-nigh no non-performing assets 
(NPAs), a remarkable and rare feat when the banking 
system smacks of NPAs. Its NPA ratio was 0.96 per cent 


Rural Banks and Cooperative Banks in this endeavour 
as KCCs lessen the hassles for the individual to reach 
the banks and take money, with banks also getting 
benefited by sanctioning loans for three years and not 
for one. Moreover, as part of its promotional role, NABARD 
has also joined hands with the ICICI Bank and the National 
Stock Exchange to establish the Commodities and 
Derivatives Exchange of India, which would be launched 
in a couple of months. The institution also intends to 
take up a 30 per cent stake in the Agriculture Insurance 
Company of India with General Insurance Corporation of 
India and four other insurance companies. 


in 2002-03. 
RIDF - A Milestone 


As refinancing has been a 
prominent portfolio of services 
by NABARD, the organization 
reached a milestone in its career 
in 1994-95 when the Government 
set:up the Rural Infrastructure 
Development Fund (RIDF). This 
was to address the specific needs 
of a plethora of projects in rural 
areas which banks were not able 
to adequately address. The 
objective was to invest money 
the banks were not able to lend 
to the priority sector for 
development of rural 
infrastructure. This money is not 
extended to NABARD in advance 
but it lends money to the state 
governments and is reimbursed 


Micro Credit - Focus Area 


It would be germane to note that the Tenth Five-Year 


Micro-finance through SHGs has 
emerged as a catalyst to help meet 
the credit needs of informal or 
unorganized rural sector in the 
recent past. The Reserve Bank of 
India has initiated a slew of steps to 
encourage bank lending to SHGs as 
part of a mainstream banking activity. 
Credit extended by commercial 
banks to. SHGs is treated as part of 
priority sector lending in order to 
encourage banks to engage in this 
sort of activity. Banks have also been 
bestowed considerable flexibility to 
determine procedures and design 
loan products for SHGs responding 
to local conditions. 


Plan (2002-07) document has 
stated that a crucial area of 
priority sector lending entails 
credit to the social sectors and 
activities which might not be 
bankable in the usual sense of 
the term, but which might have 
high social returns. In this regard, 
micro-credit is well established 
as an area of focus and it has 
been found that the loan 
servicing experience with micro- 
credit could be as good or even 
better than credit to formal 
sectors if it is implemented 
through appropriate mechanisms 
such as group lending. The 
Planning Commission has 
pointed out that the experience 


by the banks. RIDF was veritably 
a watershed development in the 
annals of NABARD as it was not financing state 
governments till then. Thus, starting from 1994-95, 
NABARD has sanctioned about Rs.29,000 crore worth 
of state government projects even as the aggregate 
allocation by the government under the RIDF has touched 
Rs.33,500 crore. NABARD's exposure in state 
governments wouid result in the creation of irrigation 
potential of nearly seven million hectares, over and above 
ensuring connectivity in the form of 140,000 kms of rural 
roads and provision of drinking water, flood protection, 
mending the drainage system and establishing primary 
health centers and primary schools in rural areas. 


Apart from these services, NABARD also played a 
complementary role in popularizing the Kisan Credit Cards 
(KCC) as it was tasked to formalize and familiarize the 
KCC among farmers. Till date, about 3.13 crore cards 
have been issued with NABARD pushing the Regional 


of public sector banks in 

providing credit through self-help 
groups (SHGs) has been salutary and this lending activity 
ought to be expanded to cover a wider clientele. It 
needs to be noted in particular that a great deal of 
informal sector activities in the rural area could be 
effectively serviced by non-bank financing intermediaries, 
which are able to handle such intermediations, charging 
interest rates that cover the high cost of managing an 
inherently more informal sector loan. Another avenue 
through which banks could meet the credit needs of the 
informal sector is the self-help group which extend micro- 
credit and a pilot project linking self-help groups to 
banks was launched in 1992. It was envisaged that NGOs 
could help build up capacity among the rural poor to 
organize themselves into SHGs and approach the banks 
for financing. The experience has been very encouraging 
thus far. 


Considering the fact that the rural poor in the 


unorganized sector was unable to come out of the 
clutches of moneylenders imposing usurious interest rates, 
the credit needs of the rural poor are marked by the 
woeful absence of any clear distinction between 
production and consumption purposes. The needs are 
minuscule but often arise at unpredictable times and 
meeting this emergency credit needs is crucial if their 
reliance on unorganized credit agents is to be brought 
down. A study made by Pricewaterhouse Coopers, a 
reputed investment consultant, shows the following 
pattern of credit usage by the rural poor: (i) 63 per cent 
of total credit availed by the rural poor is used for 
consumption purposes with only 37 per cent going to 
productive use; (ii) the overall share of organized secior 
in credit flow to the rural poor is around 16 per cent; (iii) 
non-availability of credit for consumption needs from 
the organized sector with very high cost to the borrowers; 
(iv) delay in sanction of loans by the organized sector 
and (v) very high rate of defaults under the government 
sponsored programmes has led to reluctance on the 
part of the banks to extend credit to rural poor. 


Bank Lending to SHGs 


It is in this context that micro-finance through SHGs 
has emerged as a catalyst to help meet the credit needs 
of informal or unorganized rural sector in the recent 
past. The Reserve Bank of India has initiated a slew of 
steps to encourage bank lending to SHGs as part of a 
mainstream banking activity. Credit extended by 
commercial banks to SHGs is treated as part of priority 
sector lending in order to encourage banks to engage 
in this sort of activity. Banks have also been bestowed 
considerable flexibility to determine procedures and 
design loan products for SHGs responding to local 
conditions. A micro-finance development fund has been 
set up in NABARD to give training to SHGs members, 
partner NGOs, banks and government agencies, provide 
start-up funds to micro-finance institutions and meet their 
initial operating deficits, as also the cost of formation 
and nurturing of SHGs. The Plan panel firmly believes 
that the programme of providing credit to SHGs has 
made a good start and is a potentially important 
instrument for expanding credit to the informal sector 
and ought to be vastly expanded in future. This: way it 
would provide relief and comfort to legions of rural people 
who have evolved SHGs and popularized micro credit 
machinery to manage their needs for both production 
and consumption. 


NABARD also experimented with innovative ways of 
reaching unorganized people in rural areas and 
accordingly it also floated SHGs. Under the SHGs, 
NABARD made it a tremendous success. There are 
714,000 SHGs that are linked to banking system today. 
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What is important is that over one crore women has 
emerged as beneficiary of this scheme. Besides this 
important initiative in the rural informal sector, NABARD 
has also been proactive since the 1990s in the field of 
watershed development and the other in tribal welfare 
programme. 


As India went in for economic reforms under which 
markets allocate resources efficiently in tune with supply 
and demand equation, the role of the government has 
become muted. However, in traditional areas like 
agriculture, help is on hand for the farming community 
particularly the issue being politically sensitive and 
impinges on the lives of 650 million Indian farmers who 
eke out their livelihood on agriculture. Due to the 
persistent fiscal constraints of the Government, both in 
the Centre and in the States and smugness generated 
by satisfactory performance on the farm front mainly 
from successive spate of good monsoon, public 
investment in the country's agriculture has dwindled since 
4981-82 and the trend rate of decline is estimated at 3.2 
per cent per annum. The decline in public investment 
has not only impeded new infrastructure but also 
impacted on maintenance of extant agricultural’ 
infrastructure and this has directly hit output growth. 


Credit for agriculture must expand at a faster clip 
than before because of the compulsive need to speed 
up agricultural growth not only to feed a population of 
one billion plus but also to generate exportable surplus. 
Alongside, there is a need to shift product mix towards 
animal husbandry, fisheries and horticulture which have 
immense potential for income generation to rural people, 
besides boosting the country’s export earnings 
considerably. So in the post-WTO trading regime, India 
needs to play its card ably to carve a niche for itself 
among the trading majors of the world. For this, support 
to the country’s age-old avocation like agriculture ought 
to be on a sustained and sustainable basis. In the wake 
of the draft on public resources, the banking system 
and informal credit agencies would have to evolve 
innovative methods and schemes to stay alive to cope 
with the unmet credit needs of both organized farmers 
and the informal activities of rural people. A proper 
synergy could be struck to serve these important 
constituents of economic development over the long 
haul by the existing credit delivery institutions so that 


the future of Indian agriculture would be pright and the 
plight of the farmers sound. Ws 


The author is a Freelance Journalist, New Delhi. 
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Rural Employment and Poverty 


Strategies to Eliminate Rural Poverty 
within a Generation 


This paper discusses the likely scenarios regarding employment and income growth 
in agriculture and non-agriculture in rural and urban areas under various assumptions about 
sectoral growth rates and employment elasticities. It is evident that India faces a problem in 
generating enough employment in the years ahead to keep pace with the growth in the 
labour force as also in raising wages and productivity of workers. Against this backdrop the 
authors consider possible strategies for increasing employment significantly reducing 
rural and urban poverty by 2020. 


GS Buatta, Peter HAZELL 


; iven the predominance of the agricultural sector in the 
ero economy both in terms of its contribution to the 

gross domestic product and more so in terms of employ- 
ment provided by it, a meaningful employment strategy for rural 
India must give high priority to the development of agriculture 
and allied rural sectors. This paper is devoted to a discussion 
of likely scenarios regarding employment and income growth 
in agriculture and non-agriculture in rural and urban areas under 
various assumptions about sectoral growth rates and employment 
elasticities and discusses possible strategies for increasing 
employment and significantly reducing rural and urban poverty 
by 2020. 

Over the past three decades, the employment scene in India 
has undergone some important changes. First, although agricul- 
ture continues to occupy a predominant position in the Indian 
economy, its share in GDP has declined from 44.8 per cent in 
1977-78 to only 27.6 per cent in 1999-2000 at constant 1993-94 
prices. However, there has been very little decline in agriculture’s 
share in employment. The share of employment in agriculture 
(UPSS) declined only from 73.9 per cent in 1972-73 to 60.2 per 
cent by 1999-2000 (Table 1).! With 60 per cent of the national 
workforce producing a lite more than a quarter of GDP, the 
relative productivity of workers in agriculture is less than one- 
fourth that in non-agricuitural occupations. 

Second, as per the definitions used by the National Sample 
Survey Organisation (NSSO) in India, the incidence of open 
unemployment remains relatively low. During the entire period 
1973-74 to 1999-2000 for which NSS data are available, em- 
ployment (defined in terms of UPSS) grew at an annual rate of 
1.94 per cent (Table 2) as against a growth rate of 1.96 per cent 
in the labour force. But during 1993-94 to 1999-2000, the growth 
rate of employment decelerated sharply to only 1.03 per cent pa 
(Table 2) and despite some slowing in the growth of the labour 
force, there was some increase in open unemployment during 
1993-94 to 1999-2000. According to NSS, there were 3.98 
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million unemployed in India in 1973-74 and their number had 
increased to 7.49 million by 1993-94 and to as much as 9.15 
million by 1999-2000. In the meantime, the incidence of unem- 
ployment (defined as the ratio of unemployed persons to the 
labour force) increased from 1.64 per cent in 1973-74 to 1.96 
per cent in 1993-94 and to 2.25 per cent in 1991-2000 (Table 3). 

Even so, it needs to be underlined that although open unem- 
ployment registered an increase during 1993-94 to 1999-2000, 
both the rate and number of open unemployment are not very 
large in relation to the workforce. The real problem in India is 


Table 1: Share of Agriculture in GDP and Employment 


Per Cent Share of 
Agriculture in 
Employment (UPSS) 


Year Per Cent Share of 
Agriculture in GDP at 
1993-94 Prices 


1972-73 44.8 73.9 
1993-94 33.5 63.9 
1999-2000 27.6 60.2 


Source: National Accounts Statistics and Survey on Employment and 
Unemployment — various rounds, 


Table 2: Growth Rates of Population, Workers (Employment) 
and Labour Force 


2000- 1394- 2c00- 2000- 2000- 
1994 83 1983 1978 1973 
Population 1.956 2.103 2.049 2.077 2.088 
Workers (Employment) 
(a) UPS 1.557 2.105 1.905 1.919 na 
(b) UPSS 1.030 2.037 1.670 1.789 1.936 
Number of Unemployed 
(a) UPS 1.363 2.095 1.828 -0.247 
(b) UPSS 1.482 3.316 2.645 1.138 3.136 
Labour Force 
(a) UPS 1.551 2.105 1,903 1.842 na 
(b) UPSS 1.040 2.063 1.690 1.774 1.960 


Source: NSSO Surveys for 1972-73, 1977-78, 1983, 1987-88, 1993-94 and 
1999-2000 
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not so much open unemployment but employment at very low 
levels of productivity [Planning Commission 2001]. The future 
challenge is not only to create more jobs to keep pace with the 
growth in the labour force, but also to increase the average 
productivity of all jobs. 

Third, deceleration in the growth of employment during the 
post-liberalisation period 1993-94 to 1999-2000 has not been 
uniform across sectors of the economy, and a significant 
development has been a sharp decline in employment growth in 
agriculture during the 1990s (Table 4). Thus, while the growth 
rates in the secondary and tertiary sectors decelerated from 3.62 
per cent and 4.02 per cent pa during 1972-73 to1993-94 to 2.43 
per cent and 3.01 per cent pa, respectively during 1993-94 to 
1999-2000, the growth rate in agricultural employment dece- 
lerated from 1.49 per cent pa to only 0.01 per cent pa. 

There are several reasons for the near collapse of employment 
growth in agriculture during the 1990s. The main reason was 
a sharp deceleration in the growth rate of agriculture in general 
and crop production in particular. At 1980-81 constant prices, 
the growth of agricultural GDP decelerated from 3.94 per cent 
pa during 1980-81 to 1990-91 to only 1.95 per cent pa during 
1990-91 to 1998-99. However, the revised series of GDP at 1993- 
94 prices shows that there was very little decline in the growth 
rate of total GDP originating from agriculture; the growth rate 
was 3.06 per cent during 1993-94 to 1999-2000 compared with 
3.18 per cent during 1983-84 to 1993-94. The main reason for 
the difference in the two estimates is the much higher contribution 
of fruits and vegetables to GDP in the 1993-94 series. But the 
National Statistical Commission (2001) has expressed serious 
doubts about the validity of these data.? 

In any case, all available data confirm that there was a steep 
deceleration in the rate of growth of output of the crop sector 
during the 1990s compared with the 1980s. The growth rate of 
all crops taken together, the dominant component of the agri- 
cultural sector, decelerated from 3.46 per cent pa during 1980- 
81 to 1990-91 to only 2.38 per cent pa during 1990-91 to 1999- 
2000. This sharp decline in the growth of crop output adversely 
affected employment growth in agriculture during the 1990s. A 
decline in the growth rate of infrastructure investment in agri- 
culture over a prolonged period of time, declining efficiency of 
inputuse, technological stagnation, and surplus cereal production 
and falling prices have all contributed to the deceleration of 
agricultural growth in India. 

The second reason for the decline of employment in agriculture 
is the increasing capitalisation of agriculture over the years. Cost 
of cultivation data show that for major crops the man-hours used 
per hectare have declined overtime. On the other hand, the interest 
charges on fixed capital per hectare have registered a significant 
increase over time. For example, in Punjab, in the case of paddy, 
man-hours per hectare declined from 857.5 during 1981-82 to 
only 450.4 in 1998-99 and in Haryana from 831.0 man-hours 
per hectare in 1981-82 to 584.1 in 1998-99. In the case of wheat, 
the man-hours used per hectare in Punjab declined from 383.9 
in 1981-82 to 301.2 in 1999-2000 and in Haryana from 407.5 
in 1981-82 to 307.8 in 1999-2000 [Gol 2000]. 

The phenomenon of slowing employment growth relative to 
income growth in various sectors is reflected in a secular decline 
in their employment elasticities over time (Table 5). The em- 
ployment elasticity for the economy as a whole declined from 
0.473 during1973-74 to 1993-94 to 0.156 during 1993-94 to 
1999-2000. But a significant new development is that in 
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agriculture, where until recently output growth was associated 
with quite high growth in employment, increasing output is being 
achieved with relatively little increase in employment. Recent 
data show that the employment elasticity in agriculture fell 
sharply from 0.49 during 1973-74 to 1993-94 to only 0.005 during 
1993-94 to 1999-2000.? Statewise and regionwise data also show 
that there has been a sharp deceleration inemployment elasticities 
in agriculture in almost every state in India. Many states have 
also recorded a decline in employment elasticity for many in- 
dividual crops. The decline in employment potential in agricul- 
ture was especially high in irrigated regions that had experienced 
high output growth. Some recent data show that in a few states 
the employment elasticity in agriculture has even become nega- 
tive (for example, —-0.13, -0.92, -0.13 in AP, Kerala and UP, 
respectively, during 1993-94 to 1999-2000).4 


Trends in Non-Agricultural Employment 
in Rural Areas 


The trends in rural employment have been similar to those for 
the whole economy. Growth in rural employment has decelerated 


Table 3: Number Unemployed and Incidence of Unemployment, 
1973-74 to 1999-2000 


1973-74 1978 1983-84 1987-88 1993-94 1999- 


2000 
NoUnemployed(mn) 3.98 7.14 5.95 9.14 7.49 9.15 
Incidence of 
unemployment (percent) 1.64 2.58 1.93 2.74 1.96 2.25 


Source: NSSO, Survey on Employment and Unemployment, various issues. 


Table 4: Growth of Workers (Employment) — 1972-73 to 
1999-2000 Rural Plus Urban 


1994- 1994- 2000- 2000- 2000- 2000- 

88 73 94 83 78 73 

Agriculture, etc and allied 2.18 1.49 0.02 090 1.03 1.16 
Mining 2.37 4.74 -2.77 130 2.70 3.01 
Manufacturing 1.68 3:12 ) ASB, 11.84 2:14 2.77 
Electricity 3.11 6.53) 4.76), 11:25" 4.72 3:73 
Costruction -0.11 4.96 649 599 6.20 5.30 
Secondary . 1.34 3.60 243 269 2.96 3.34 
Trade 3.50 4.19 6.22 470 4.23 4.65 
Transport 3.67 462 536 4.15 445 4.79 
Services 4.66 3.70 -0.42 2.28 2.64 2.76 
Tertiary 4.09 3.99 3.01 3.51 3.53 3.77 
All UPSS Workers 2.40 0) Ose A 67. 1.79 1.94 


Source: NSSO Surveys — various rounds. 


Table 5: Elasticity of Employment wrt Net Value Added 


1983- 1994- 2000- 1994- 2000- 1994- 2000- 
78 88 94 78 78 74 74 


Period 


Agriculture, etc 


and allied 6.490 0.443 0.005 0.443 0.335 0.491 0.361 
Mining 1.362 0,379 -0.534 0.428 0.537 0.981 0.614 
Manufacturing 0.537 0.298 0.226 0.251 0.354 0.554 0.470 
Electricity 0.746 0.312 -0.509 0.249 0.210 0.785 0.449 
Construction 3.427 -0.022 1.095 0.686 1.451 1.070 1.084 
Secondary 0.791 0.233 0.365 0.306 0.520 0,661 0.587 
Trade 0.608 0.583 0.697 0.320 0.676 0.747 0.741 
Transport 0.891 0.652 0.540 0.289 0.603 0.666 0.636 
Services 0.750 0.642 -0.052 0.225 0.387 0.622 0.432 
Tertiary 0.734 0.616 0.350 0.296 0.530 0.676 0.586 
All Sectors 0.542 0.413 0.156 0.299 0.350 0.473 0,384 
Source: Calculated {rom National Accounts and NSSO Surveys, various 
years, : 
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sharply from 1.87 per cent pa during 1973-74 to 1993-94 to only 
0.66 per cent pa during 1993-94 to 1999-2000 (Table 6). Ag- 
ricultural employment also decelerated the most, from 1.44 per 
cent pa during 1973-74 to 1993-94 to 0.19 per cent pa during 
1993-94 to 1999-2000. 

In both the rural aid urban sectors, the non-agricultural sector 
has recorded a higher growth rate inemployment than agriculture 
in almost all periods (Tables 4 and 6). In rural areas during the 
overall period 1972-73 to 1999-2000 and during all the sub- 
periods, the growth rate of employment in the non-agricultural 
sectors was appreciably higher than thatin agriculture. Asa result, 
the manufacturing, trade and transport and service sectors are 
emerging as an important source of rural employment.) This is 
indicative of a gradual diversification of the economy away from 
the primary sector, albeit at a slow rate. 

This increasing diversification of the rural economy has helped 
to offset the declining growth of employment in agriculture; in 
fact, it may have been one of the driving factors leading to a 
lower employment elasticity in agriculture. There has been 2 
notable increase in labour productivity and wages in agriculture, 
as shown in Table 7, which gives casual wages in India in real 
terms over various rounds of NSS [Bhalla 1994:82 (Table 4), 
Bhalla 1997]. Not only have real wages increased, but the wages 
in non-agricultural occupations are now significantly higher than 
in agriculture. This suggests that the shift from agriculture to non- 
agriculture is not a distress phenomenon. Some studies also show 
that there was less poverty among non-agricultural workers than 
agricultural workers.® 

The relationship between agricultural growth and growth of 
non-agriculture through input, output and consumption linkages 
has been well documented. Rapid agricultural growth generally 
triggers a higher growth in output and employment in the non- 
farm sectors. In India, the emergence of numerous growth poles, 
including corridors of development along highways; and above 
all, public expenditure on anti-poverty and other rural develop- 
ment programmés and on rural infrastructure have all been 
instrumental in increasing output and employment in the non- 
agricultural sectors. 

These positive achievements in terms of rising productivity in 
agriculture and more so in the process of diversification away 
from agriculture have been slow and halting. In 27 years from 
1972-73 to 1999-2000, the share of agricultural workers in the 
total workforce has only declined from 73.9 per cent to 60.2 per 
cent. At this rate of change, even in 2050 more than one-third 
of the workforce will still be engaged in relatively low-produc- 
tivity agriculture. The need, therefore, is to develop a strategy 
to eliminate poverty in rural areas within a generation through 


accelerating the growth of agriculture for directly providing * 


productive employment inagriculture and non-agriculture through 
diversification of agriculture and accelerated growth of non- 
agricultural activities. 

Some of the options available for this are discussed below, 
where an attempt is made first to project the labour force avail- 
ability in 2020 and then to model alternative employment sce- 
narios in the economy to 2020. 


Labour Force Projections 


Table 8 gives the official population projections by sex and 
residence (Registrar General, 1996). Despite a significant dece- 
leration in population growth, India, because of its large current 
population, seems destined to have one of the largest populations 
in the world by 2021, with nearly 1,329 million people (about 
the same number as predicted for China) compared with 1,027 
million in 2001. This corresponds to an average population 


‘growth of 1.3 per cent pa. It may be noted that the official 


population projection for 2001 underestimated the actual 
population equivalent to underestimating population growth by 
0.144 per cent pa. This means that the population could grow 
at a faster rate than officially predicted for the future, but since 
the official projections have not so far been revised we have used 
the 1996 population projections by the registrar general in this 
study. 

These population projections are used to derive projections of 
the labour force by applying appropriate labour force participa- 
tion rates. The actual participation rates for workers, defined by 
their usual principal and subsidiary status (UPSS) from various 


Table 7: Casual Wages during Different Rounds of NSS 
Current Prices 


1978-79 1983 1987-88 1993-94 1999-2000 


Agr 0 3.47 6.32 9.98 19.34 36.22 
Secondary 4.53 10.31 16.57 31.93 65.32 
Tertiary 4.53 9.29 15.38 28.50 53.39 
All-0-9 4.12 7.30 11.75 21,64 42.51 


Source: NSS various rounds. 
1993-94 prices 


Sectors 1977-78 1983 1987-88 1993-94 1999-2000 
Agr 0 12.44 13.55 17.67 19.34 22.39 
Secondary 16.46 23.90 28.41 31.93 38.17 
Tertiary 17.07 21.69 26.45 28.50 32.75 
All-0-9 15.10 16.53 20.39 21.64 25.73 


Source: Calculated by authors. 


Table 6: Growth of Workers (Employment), 1972-73 to 1999-2000 (Rural) 


1978-73 1983-78 1994-88 


1994-83 2000-94 2000-83 2000-78 2000-73 1994.73 


Agriculture and allied 1.62 1,36 2.19 
Mining 6.02 6.08 2.16 
Manufacturing 5.51 3.45 1.61 
Electricity 18.08 1.66 2.21 
Construction 0.29 6,30 3.49 
Secondary | 4.72 4.04 0.28 
Trade 7.92 2.96 3.23 
Transport 7.09 8.06 3.80 
Services 4.13 3.50 4.27 
Tertiary 5.77 3.77 3.81 
All UPS Workers 2.18 1.84 2.14 


Persons 
1.41 0.19 0.96 1.06 1.16 1.44 
3.63 2.28 1.44 2.58 3.18 4.82 
2.06 1.61 1.89 2.28 2.85 3.21 
5.95 -5.65 1.57 1.60 4.35 7.43 
§.38 6.43 5.76 5.89 4.88 4.43 
2.89 2.53 2.76 3.08 3.37 3.61 
3.79 3.75 3.78 3.57 4.33 4.50 
4.38 7.29 5.43 6.08 6.26 5.96 
3.29 -0.69 1.62 2.24 2.57 3.54 
3.61 2.19 3.09 3.26 3.70 4.14 


1.47 


1.74 0.66 1.35 1,60 1.87 
Source: NSSO Surveys, various rounds. 5 
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NSS rounds, are given in Table 9 and our assumed participation 
rates for the future are given in Table 10. 

The population shares of both males and females in the working 
age groups 15-29, and 30 and above rose slightly during 
1977-78 to 1993-94. These are likely to rise faster in the future 
with an expected decline in birth and death rates. However, the 
participation rates of the 5-14 and 15-29 age groups in the work- 
force are declining as more young people stay in education. This 
more than anything else explains the fact that labour force 
participation rates in India do not reflect the growing share of 
working-age people in the population [Planning Commission 
1992:23}. 

To project the growth in the labour force, we assumed that 
the participation rates for both males and females: in the S-15 
age group will continue to decline and will reach about half their 
current levels by 2020. This is based on the expectation that child 
labour will decline significantly and that most children in that 
age group will go to school (Table 10). It is also assumed that 
in the 15-29 age group: (a) the rural male participation rate will 
decline from its current 77.4 per cent to 72.2 per cent by 2020 
because a larger proportion of these males will be going on for 
higher education (but the urban rate will marginally increase from 
66.5 per cent to 67 per cent; and (b) the female participation rate 
will increase from 41.1 per cent to 42 per cent in rural areas and 
from 17.3 per cent to 18 per cent in urban areas during the same 
period on the likelihood of more women opting for work. Some 
minor changes are also assumed in the participation rates for the 
30+ age group for females (Table 10). 

Table 11 provides the labour force projections for 1991 to 2020 
distributed by sex and rural/urban residence based on the above 
assumptions. The table shows several interesting features. First, 
as expected, the average compound growth rate of the labour 
force (1.75 per cent pa) is much higher than the 1.35 per cent 
pa growth rate of the projected population. This is because even 
when birth rates have declined, there is a big bulge in the 
population in the 14+ age group. Second, the growth rates of 
the urban labour force (2.86 per cent pa) is much higher than 
the corresponding growth rate for the rural labour force (1.33 
per cent pa). The sizeable difference in the growth rates of the 
labour force in rural and urban areas arises because of the 
assumption of increasing urbanisation over the next 20 years 
made by the registrar general. Finally, the current participation 
rates of women in the workforce are much lower than those of 


men, and we have assumed the participation rates for female 
workers, will increase at a faster rate than male workers particu- 
larly in the 15-29 age group. 


Model for Employment Projections 


A simple model for projecting employment is based on the 
assumption that the supply of labour will continue to exceed 
demand leading tocontinued unemploymentand underemployment 
of workers and little or no pressure on wages. In this scenario, 
future levels of employment will be set by demand factors alone. 
Labour demand is determined by growth of output and the 
employment elasticity of each sector. Assuming three sectors 
(agriculture, A; manufacturing, M; and services, S), total em- 
ployment E is: 


E = Ey (Qa) + Ey (Qu) + E, (Q, (1) 


Where E, and Q; denote the employment and output of sector 
i, respectively. 

From equation (1), the equation for the annual growth in 
national employment can be derived as follows. Taking the total 
derivative, 


dE = JE,/0Q, *dQy + FEy/IQuy *d Qu + DE YAQ, *dQ, -..(2) 


Let &; denote the employment elasticity of sector i with respect 
to output; then 


g = OE. Ei 
90, 9; 
OE; 
Rearranging, 20, oie and substituting into (2), 
dQ dQ dQ, 
dE =E,°Ea-—* + Ex Em: M 4 €,°Es: 6) 


Q, On Q, 


Dividing throughout by E and denoting, ¢X /X = X , the annual 
rate of growth for any variable X, (3) can be written as: 


E=Eq-saOntEm sm On +€,-55°Q, (4) 


Where s; is the employment share of sector i. This model, which 
we shall call model 1, predicts the growth rate in national 
employment as a simple function of the growth rate of output 


Table 8: Population Projections by Age and Sex 
(in millions) 


ee a ap a ee eS Ee Sar tee cee ED ee 


Age Group 1991 1996 2001 Revised 55th Round, Jan 2000 
Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females Total 
5-14 110.5 100.8 211.3 121.9 111.3 233.2 131.7 116.0 247.8 131.9 116.2 248.0 
15-25 115.5 109.7 225.1 127.5 121.0 248.5 136.4 128.8 265.2 136.2 128.6 264.9 
30+ 158.3 143.6 301.6 174.5 158.5 332.9 194.3 185.7 379.9 194.2 185.5 379.7 
All ages 439.2 407.1 846.3 484.9 449.4 934.2 519.6 484.5 1004.1 519.6 484.4 1004.0 
t 324.3 304.4 628.7 351.2 328.6 679.8 367.8 345.0 712.8 374.0 $53.5 727.5 
u 114.9 102.7 217.6 133.7 120.7 254.4 151.8 139.5 291.3 145.5 130.9 276.5 
2 2011 201 2021 
Age Group Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females Total 
5-14 113.2 108.1 221.2 111.0 105.2 216.2 116.8 110.7 227.6 122.9 116.5 239.4 
15-29 168.1 152.5 320.6 178.7 166.2 344.9 174.9 165.9 340.8 184.0 174.5 358.5 
30+ 224.9 213.8 438.7 255.6 242.7 498.3 294.0 278.4 $72.4 309.3 292.8 602.1 
All ages 564.5 529.6 1094.1 606.7 §72.1 1178.9 648.9 614.7 1263.5 682.6 646.5 1329.1 
t 392.7 369.3 762.0 413.0 388.7 801.7 431.7 406.2 837.9 436.7 426.8 863.5 
u 171.8 160.3 332.2 193.7 183.5 377.2 217.2 208.4 425.6 245.9 219.7 465.6 
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Figure 1: Graph of Labour Market Equilibrium over Time - : 
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of each sector, the employment elasticity of each sector with 
respect to output, and the share of each sector in national output. 
To estimate this model, base year estimates of the parameters 
&, s and Q dot are required. 

Model 1 is relevant for short to medium-term employment 
projections for India given the current labour-surplus situation. 
But it is less useful for longer-term projections such as are 
attempted in this paper given that many reasonable scenarios for 
annual growth rates in Q ar Quy Q, and lead to situations in which 
labour demand will exceed the projected labour supply. Were 
this to happen, wages would rise and impact on future growth 
rates and levels of employment, changes which are not captured 
in model 1. To make projections for the year 2020, we also need 
a model that is more appropriate for full employment situations. 


. At the same time, we do not want to embark on the complexities 


of a full general equilibrium model. A reasonable compromise 
is to model the labour market with an endogenously determined 
wage but without trying to endogenise the demand and hence 
prices for sector outputs or the level of investment in the economy. 
Our full employment model, called model 2, has the following 
Specification, 

We assume that labour demand in each sector is a function 
of the wage rate w and capital stock K in that sector; that labour 
supply depends on the number of available workers (N) and their 
willingness to work at different wage rates (determined by a 
supply elasticity); and that the wage rate serves to clear the labour 
market. With these assumptions, total employment, labour supply 
(L) and the labour market equilibrium (E = L) can be written 
as: 


Ealw.K 4)+ Eu (w,Ky)+ E,(w,K,)= L(w,N) (5) 


The capital stock rather than sector output is used since the 
latter is also a function of the wage rate, The capital stock is 
taken as exogenous in this model, and we make assumptions about 
its growth over time. For simplicity, we also assume the same 
wage rate applies to all sectors, 
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Appendix derives the annual rate of change in the wage rate w. 
This can then be used to calculate the annual growth rate in total 
employment, which is: 


cD eisiwt% U;siKi, i =A, M, S ..(6) 
t ‘ 


“N= Si MisiKj 
Whee, 4 
i eisi-a 


Table 9: Participation Rates Over Various NSS Rounds 


Years UPSS 
Rural Urban 
Total Males Females Total Males Female 


January 1, 1978 39.5 $3.7 24.8 31.9 49.7 12.3 
June 1, 1983 39.1 52.8 24.8 32.0 50.0 12.0 
January 1, 1988 38.5 51.7 24.5 31.5 496 11.8 
January 1, 1994 39.0 53.8 23.4 32:7; 61.8'~ 1211 
January 1, 2000 38.0 52.2 23.1 32.4 51.3, 11.7 


Source: NSSO Surveys, various rounds. 


Table 10: Assumed Age, Sex and Residence Specific Labour 
Force Participation Rates 


Year" 5- 14 Years 15-29 Years Above 30 years 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 

Rural India 

1993-94 7.18 7.33 81.06 45.33 91.67 54,08 
1996 6.50 6.00 79.00 43.50 90.68 51.50 
2001 4.85 4.93 77.39 41.09 90.70 48.77 
2006 4.00 4.00 75.0 40.50 90.00 47.00 
2011 3.00 3.00 74.4 41.00 89.50 46.00 
2016 2.60 2.80 73.8 41,50 89.00 47.50 
2021 1.75 2.00 72.2 42.00 88.00 49.00 
Urban India 

1993-94 3.58 2.39 68.86 20.46 97.62 29.19 
1996 3.00 1.80 67.00 18.00 94,00 20.30 
2001 2.83 1.99 66.52 17.33 87.85 23.48 
2006 2.33 1.50 65.00 17.00 87.50 24.00 
2011 2.00 1.25 65.50 16.50 87.50 24.50 
2016 1.70 1.00 66.50 17.00 87.00 24.50 
2021 1.50 0.90 67.00 18.00 87.00 24.50 
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Figure 2: Projected Demand and Supply of Labour to 2020 —- Low Growth Low Employment Elasticity 
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To use this model we need base year estimates of the following | Cobb-Douglas production functions and Hick’s neutral technolo- 


parameters: gical change, then K; would capture all sources of growth in sector 

e; = The labour demand elasticity of sector i with respect to i output other than employment growth. We should therefore 
the wage rate. Table 12: Parameters for Models 

s; = The employment share of sector i in total employment — - — 

“ ESE Elasticity Elasti- Elasticity of Growth Rate of NDP 
( i ). ued rahe of Labour city Employment wrt Per Cent Per 

HM; = The employment elasticity of sector / with respect to Demand Employ- _ wrt net Value Annum 
changes in the capital stock. wrt | ment Added (§) _ 

A =The supply elasticity of labour with respect to the wage Wage (e) cat 
rate. ahd : Stock (u) 

These can be updated periodically into the future for more Sector Low = High low Base High 
precise forecasts. We also need to project the following exog- Agriculture -0.292 0.356. 0.1 03 27839 48 
enous variables into the future: Secondary -0.933 0.306 035 035 578 7.0 115 
: | h Roacital ki i If : Tertiary -1.388 0.760 0.5 0.5 676 7.8 10.5 
K,— Annual growth rate of capital stock in sector i. If we assume aii sectors -0.614 0.286 0.34 0.34 5.04 65 91 


Table 11: Labour Force (5+ Years) Projections for 2021 
(Using assumed participation rates given in Table 10) 


(in million) 
a 
Year Rural Urban Rural + Urban Growth Rate 

Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Five-Yearly 
1993-94° 191.00 105.80 296.80 67.60 18.10 85.80 258.60 123.90 382.50 
2000°* 202.00 106.80 308.90 79.80 19.30 98.20 281.00 126.10 407.00 1.04 
2006 231.66 116.16 347.82 93.96 23.88 117.83 325,62 140.03 465.65 2.21 
2011 248.51 124.26 372.76 109.52 28.28 137.79 358.02 152.53 510.56 1.86 
2016 261.99 134.93 396.92 125.19 33.07 158.26 387.18 167.99 555.18 1.69 . 
2021 260.47 144.63 405.10 141.98 35.41 177.39 402.45 180.04 582.49 0.97 
2020 260.78 142.63 403.45 138.45 34.93 173.39 399.35 177.56 $76.92 0.97 
Growth rate 
2000 to 2021 1.21 1.44 1.29 2.76 2.91 2.83 1.71 1.70 1.71 
2000 to 2020 1.27 1.45 1.33 2.77 2.99 2.86 1.76 1.71 175: 


Notes: * As per 1993-94 participation rates. A 
** As per participation rate on January 1, 2000 (55th round of NSS). 
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Figure 3: Projected Demand and Supply of Labour to 2020 — Base-Line Growth Low Employment Elasticity (Lambda = 0.6) 
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choose a growth rate that is close to the growth in sectoral output. 


N — Annual growth rate in the size of the workforce (number 
of workers). 

We now have a basis for making both short- and long-term 
employment projections for India. Given that labour supply 
currently exceeds demand, we use model | to projectemployment 
for different scenarios of growth of sector outputs and labour 
supply until such time as the economy achieves full employment. 
Once that turning point is reached, we shift to model 2 for all 
subsequent employment projections. This also requires that we 
switch to using forecasts about growth in sector capital formation 
rather than output as the prime driving force for employment. 

Figure | portrays the nature of the employment forecasts over 
time. In the base year (t=1), model 1 assumes a perfectly elastic 
labour supply (L,) and a perfectly inelastic demand (D,) leading 
to total employment E, = D, at wage w,. Over time, labour 
demand grows with growth in output but labour supply remains 
perfectly elastic in the model. Total employment in year t =n, 
for example, is E, = D, and the wage rate remains unchanged 
at w, in Figure 1. Not specified in model | is the fact that labour 
supply is constrained each year by the available number of 
workers. This constraint is shown for year t = n as the vertical 
segment of the labour supply function L,. This constraint can 
be ignored until such time as projected demand exceeds the 
projected supply, at which point the wage w, would no longer 
clear the market and model 1 would no longer be relevant. By 
simply comparing our projected levels of employment from 
model with the projected labour supply each year, wecan determine 
ifand in what year such a turning point is reached. Once a turning 
point year has been identified, we switch to model 2 to make 
employment projections for all subsequent years. 

Figure | portrays the assumed labour market equilibrium for 
some such full employment year (say t= n+m). Model 2 assumes 
a downward sloping demand curve for labour and an upward 
sloping labour supply, the location of which is conditioned by 
the forecasted capital stocks and the number of workers, respec- 
tively, for each year. In year t = n+m, labour supply is L,,,, and 
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labour demand is D,,,,, and the market clearing wage iS Wie 
with total employment E, ,.,,. Over time, the labour demand and 
supply functions will continue to shift to the right with growth 
in capital stocks and the number of workers, leading toa shifting 
labour market equilibrium. If demand for labour continues to 
grow strongly in relation to the number of workers, then the 
equilibrium shown for year t=n+m-+s shown in Figure 1 indicates 
a continuously rising wage rate. If a line were drawn through 
the sequence of market equilibria displayed in Figure 1, this 
would indicate the predicted growth path for employment and 
wages in the Indian economy over time. 

Most of the parameters needed for these labour market models 
can be calculated from available national data. In our exercise, 
NSSO data on quingennial survey of employment and unemploy- 
ment in India from 1973-74 to 1999-2000 were used to derive 
sectorwise growth of employment and wages, and CSO data for 


Table 13: Base-Line Growth, High Employment Elasticity 


Annual Per Cent Growth 


Period Wage Employ Wage Employ Wage Employ 
4 =0.6 +, =0.3 A =0.1 
1983-2000 NA 1.61 NA 1.49 NA 1.37 
2000-06 NA 2.09 NA 2.02 NA 1:95 
2006-11 NA 2.23 NA 2.09 NA 1.95 
2011-16 NA 2.13 NA 1.97 NA 1.81 
2016-20 1.27 1.73 1.63 1.46 2.02 1.17 
2020 Labour Demand minus Workforce of 576 Million 
A =0.6 2 =0.3 4=0.1 
Lab Demand —Workforce 
(million workers) -20.6 -14.2 -7.5 
Year of Switch to Model 2 2017 2017 2017 


Assumptions 


Growth NVA Employment Elasticity 


(Per Cent) 
Agriculture 3.9 0.3 
Secondary 7.0 0.35 
* Tertiary 7.8 0.5 
All sectors 6.5 0.34 
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Figure 4: Projected Demand and Supply of Labour to 2020 - Base Growth High Elasticity (Lambda = 0.3) 
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the period 1973-74 to 1999-2000 were used to derive sectorwise 
growth rates of net capital stock and net value added. From the 
above, we calculated arc elasticities between the beginning and 
endpoints of the data series. 

Table 12 gives the parameters assumed for the simulation 
exercises in the two models. The most difficult parameter to 
estimate is A, the supply elasticity of labour with respect to the 
wage rate. Within a year, the number of workers is assumed to 
be fixed in the models and the only way that labour supply can 
respond to changes in the wage arises is through A. If the wage 
increases, we postulate that workers will work more days or 
longer hours and additional people may be attracted into the 
workforce, even if only on a part-time basis (forexample, married 
women). Since we do not have a good estimate of A, we tried 
a number of different but plausible values (0.1, 0.3 and 0.6) in 
the model simulations. 


Simulations on Employment Prospects 


Three alternative scenarios for the rate of economic growth 
of each sector are assumed (Table 12). A low growth scenario 
(5.04 per cent pa growth of NDP) assumes that the national 
economy returns to the sort of growth rates experienced during 
1983 to 1993. The base-line growth scenario is largely a pro- 
jection of current growth rates of about 6.5 per cent pa, and a 
high growth scenario assumes an increased but possible rate of 
growth of 9.1 per cent pa.” 

Under the low growth, low employment elasticity scenario 
(NDP growth rate 5.04 per cent pa, employment elasticity 0.1), 
India is not able to generate nearly enough employment to keep 
pace with the growth in the workforce (1.75 per cent p a). By 
2020, the projected workforce of 576 million exceeds demand 
by 44.2 million workers (Figure 2). 

This surplus declines to 14.5 million workers in 2020 if the 
agricultural employment elasticity increases to 0.3. Thus, with 
the low growth scenarios, there is little prospect of any tightening 
of the labour market before 2020, implying growing unemploy- 
ment and a stagnant wage. 

Under the base-line scenario, the current growth rate of 6.5 
percent pais maintained to 2020 with alow employment elasticity 
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for agriculture (0.1). Again, the demand for labour fails to catch 
up with the supply of workers and there is a surplus of 10.6 million 
workers in 2020 (Figure 3). On the other hand, if the base line 
growth rate is accompanied by a high employment elasticity for 
agriculture (0.3), then enough employment is generated by 2016 
to exceed the size of the workforce (Figure 4).8 This leads to 
an increase in the number of days worked per worker (through A) 
and in the wage rate, as summarised in Table 13. For example, 
if A =0.3, then by 2020 employment exceeds the workforce by 
14.2 million job equivalents, and this is supplied by 2.5 per cent 
increase in the number of days worked per worker over the base 
year. The wage rate also increases by 1.63 per cent pa after 2016 
and labour demand grows by 1.46 percent pa. Overall, the results 
for the base-line growth rate are not too encouraging since they 
show little hope of increasing wage rates for almost another 15 
years, and only then if the employment elasticity of agriculture 
can be increased to 0.3. : 

The results for the high economic growth scenario are much 
more favourable. Even with a low employment elasticity and 


Table 14: High Growth, Low Employment Elasticity 
Annual Per Cent Growth 


Period Wage Employ Wage Employ Wage Employ 
4 =0.6 2 =0.3 4 =0.1 
1983-2000 1.47 2.18 1.84 2.28 3.19 2.18 
2000-06 NA 1.89 NA 1.66 NA 1.67 
2006-11 NA 2.42 NA 2.08 NA 2.25 
2011-16 1.47 2.67 1.84 2.28 2.07 2.36 
2016-20 2.00 2.57 2.53 3.13 1.92 2.24 


2020 Labour Demand minus Workforce of 576 million 


A=0.6 4=0.3 4=0.1 
Lab D -Workforce -68.5 -49.2 21.3 
Year of Switch to Model 2 2011 2011 2011 


Assumptions 


Growth NVA Employment Elasticity 


(Per Cent) 
Agriculture 4.8 0.1 
Secondary TS 0.35 
Tertiary 10.5 0.5 
All sectors 91 0.24 
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Figure 5: Proiected Demand and Supply of Labour to 2020 — High Growth Low Employment Elasticity (Lambda = 0.3) 
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4 =0.3, employment matches the labour force by 2010 and 
thereafter the number of days worked per worker and the wage 
rate rise (Figure 5 and Table 14). In fact, by 2020, employment 
exceeds the number of workers by 45.2 million job equivalents, 
and this is made up from an increase in the labour supplied per 
worker (an increase of 7.8 per cent over the base year). Labour 
demand grows by 2.28 per cent pa between 2011 and 2016, and 
then by 3.13 per cent thereafter, while the wage increases by 
1.84 per cent and 2.53 per cent pa for the same periods. The 
demand for labour grows even faster with higher values of A, 
teaching an excess demand of 68.4 million job equivalents when 
2 = 0.6, but only 20 million if 2 = 0.1 (Table 14). If a high 
employment elasticity is assumed, then the high growth scenario 
with A = 0.3 leads to full employment by 2004 and an excess 
demand of 63.1 million job equivalents by 2020 (Figure 6 and 
Table 15). Employment grows by 2.31 per cent, 2.2 per cent and 
1.69 per cent per annum between 2006-201 1, 2011-2016 and 
2016-2020, respectively, and Wages grow by 1.52 per cent, 1.68 
percentand 2.4 per cent, respectively for the same periods, These 
results are sensitive to the value of A, and the excess demand 
reaches 96.6 million job equivalents if A = 0.6. With i = 0.1, 
it comes down to 29.3 million job equivalents. 

In all the scenarios examined. the fastest employment growth 
occurs in the service sector, followed by manufacturing and then 
agriculture. This happens because both the assumed employment 
elasticity and NDP growth rates are much higher for the service 
Sector compared with other sectors. Given that services are widely 
distributed between urban and rural towns and rural areas, the 
results following from the base line and high growth scenarios 
Suggest that employment growth in rural areas and towns should 
easily exceed the projected growth in the rural labour force. This 
should lead to some welcome reali gnment in relative per-worker 
productivity and wages between rural and urban areas. 

To sum up, our projections have tried to capture the impli- 
cations of excess demand for labour on wages and employ- 
ment growth. The results show that it will take cither higher 
employment elasticities, especially in agriculture, or higher 
economic growth before any tightening of the labour market can 
be expected in the near future. But if national income continues 
tO grow at current or past rates, then the prospects for higher 
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wages and lower unemployment are not favourable., even up 
to 2020. 


Discussion 


The 1990s witnessed an acceleration of GDP growth rates and 
of per-capita income in India. But simultaneously, there were 
Some important structural changes and disturbing signs on the 
employment front. The rate of growth of employment fell sharply 
in all sectors of the economy, particularly in agriculture. Con- 
sequently, there was a significant decline in the employment 
elasticity in all sectors. More importantly, the elasticity of em- 
ployment in agriculture, which was reasonable high during the 
period 1983 to 1994 (0.3), plummeted to nearly zero during the 
1990s. Although the decline in employment potential resulted 
in increased labour productivity and wages in all sectors of the 
economy, there was a visible increase in Open unemployment 
during the 1990s compared with earlier periods. 


Table 15: High Growth, High Elasticity Scenario 


Annual Per Cent Growth 
Period Wages Employ Wage’ Employ _Wages Employ 


2=06 2=03 22014 
1983-2000 1.30 1.98 168 (1.76 2.10 1.52 
2000-06 = NA 2.54 NA 2.37 NA 2.18 
2006-11 1.17 2.56 1.52 2.31 1.89 2.05 
2011-16 = 1.30 2.47 168 2.20 2.10 1.90 
2016-20 1.85 2.08 240 1.69 3.00 1.27 


2020 Labour Demand minus Workforce of 576 Million 


A=0.6 420.3 A=01 
Lab Demand — Workforce -96.7 63.1 -29.3 
Year of Switch to Model 2 2006 2006 2006 


Assumptions _ 


Growth NVA Employment Elasticity 
(Per Cent) 
Agriculture 4.8 0.3 
Secondary 11.5 0.35 
Teniary 10.5 2 0.5 
All sectors 9.1 0.34 
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Figure 6: Projected Demand and Supply of Labour to 2020 — High Growth High Elasticity (Lambda = 0.3) 
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As areaction to this emerging situation, the Planning Commis- 
sion constituted a task force and then another special committee to 
find ways of creating productive employment in the economy. 
These reports have attracted a large amount of attention. 

In this paper, we have analysed some of the implications of 
different scenarios for increasing employment and eliminating 
poverty over the next two decades. Our analysis shows that India 
faces a real problem in generating enough employment in the 
years ahead to keep pace with the growth in the labour force, 
let alone to raise wages and productivity of the vast majority 
of workers who are currently engaged in low-productivity and 
low-paying occupations. 

The ninth five-year plan projected that 8-9 million jobs would 
be generated each year during 1997 to 2002 [Economic Survey 
2000]. However, the actual employment growth has been much 
lower than projected in the plan. The task force was set up with 
the explicit terms of reference of suggesting strategies of gen- 
erating one million jobs a year. The main message of the task 
force was that given the reality of lower employment elasticities, 
the only alternative for generating more employment is to ac- 
celerate the growth of the economy to about 9 per cent pa. The 
task force therefore suggested accelerating the rate of growth of 
investment in the economy. Italso stressed the need for increasing 
public investment in agriculture, improving the efficiency of the 
use of capital and raising resources through increasing user 
charges for various inputs in agriculture. But the task force was 
not very optimistic about generating one million extra jobs a year. 

The Gupta Committee, on the other hand, recognised that it 
might not be feasible to accelerate the growth rate of the economy 
to even 8 percent pa not to talk of 9.1 per cent pa. The committee 
therefore suggested changes in investment priorities and giving 
much more emphasis to the growth of agriculture, in particular 
in dryland regions of India. 

Our analysis has also shown that India faces a tough challenge 
on the employment front. The challenge lies in tightening the 
labour market over a period of time. We discovered that with 
base-line growth (6.5 per cent p a), even with a high employment 
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elasticity for agriculture, the tightening of the labour market takes 
place only after 2017. With a low elasticity, there is no tightening 
of the market at all. On the other hand, with high economic growth 
(9.1 per cent pa), the labour market starts tightening in 2004 
with a high employment elasticity. Even with a low employment 
elasticity, the labour market starts to tighten after 2010. Accel- 
erating overall growth of the economy is therefore essential to 
make a meaningful dent on underemployment and poverty. 
Accelerating growth to the requisite level would need much 


“higher levels of investment in the economy. Growth will need 


to permeate all sectors of the economy, but it will be particularly 
important to promote agricultural growth. Agricultural growth 
targeted at rainfed areas would likely be most beneficial in terms 
of raising employment elasticity in the agricultural sector, as well 
as reaching many of the rural poor who are now concentrated 
in rainfed areas. 

In a country like India, agricultural growth ought to act as an 
important engine of growth for other sectors of the economy, 
especially in rural areas [Mellor 1976]. Further, since most farms 
are small in size, and because much non-farm activity is located 
in rural areas and small towns, the growth multipliers emanating 
from agriculture can substantially benefit the poor and lead to 
more desirable spatial patterns of growth [ibid]. In addition to 
production and consumption linkages that drive the multiplier, 
the importance of labour market interactions in inducing a shift 
in the composition of non-farm activity out of very labour 
intensive, low-return activities into more skilled, higher invest- 
ment, higher return activities has also been emphasised by some 
scholars [Hazell and Haggblade 1991]. 

To accelerate agricultural growth in rainfed areas, special 
emphasis should be given to the development of irrigation and 
other infrastructure through large-scale public investment in 
some of the currently under-developed and predominantly rainfed 
states like Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
TN, UP and West Bengal. This would not only help to accelerate 
agricultural growth but increase productive employment and also 
serve to make a real dent in poverty.” 
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In this context, it is also important to promote diversification 
of agriculture into high-value crops and agro-processing. Greater 
diversification of cropping from cereals to higher-value crops 
like fruits and vegetables would not only help to increase 
employment but also provide opportunities for exports. Veg- 
etables are reported to be among the most labour-intensive crops, 
and available estimates indicate that employment in these crops 
is much higher than in cereal crops.!® 

Animal husbandry also offers promising opportunities for 
increasing rural employment. There are no reliable estimates of 
total employment in animal husbandry, since it is undertaken as an 
allied activity by many cultivating households. It is also an 
activity that is widely dispersed geographically, and hence has 
the potential to benefit many rural poor. But the development 
of animal husbandry, particularly in disadvantaged areas, would 
require substantial investment in feed production, processing, 
marketing, and would need appropriate institutional and tech- 
nological support. 

Rural manufacturing and agro-processing also offer important 
Opportunities for the creation of productive employment in rural 
areas. The input, output and consumption linkages provided by 
higher agricultural growth should create the right climate for 
fostering these activities. There is considerable scope for expand- 
ing this sector through promotional policies and investments in 
infrastructure at the village and small-town levels. 

The tertiary sector is also becoming very important for creating 
income and employment, both in rural and urban areas. Many 
important services like banking, insurance, and real estate can 
only grow in consonance with the growth of the rest of the 
economy. But many other services, such as consultancies, com- 
puter services, insurance, and publishing, are becoming more 
international and tradable in character, and are less dependent 
on local or national demand. Expansion of most modern services 
sectors depends on adequate investments in human resources, 
such as higher education and health. 

Finally, one of the most important areas for generating em- 
ploymentare the specialemploymentand anti-poverty programmes 
like the Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP), train- 
ing of rural youth for employment (known as TRYSEM), Jawahar 
Rojgar Yojna (JRY), the Employment Assurance Scheme (EAS) 
and Nehru Rojgar Yojna (NRY) (now renamed as Swarna Jayanti 
Shahri Rozgar Yojana). Several state governments are also running 
anti-poverty schemes. Till recently, many of these schemes were 
able to generate significant employment. For example, during 
1996-97, the JRY and the EAS programmes in rural areas created 
4,006 million and 4,030 million man-days of additional employ- 
ment, respectively, and NRY in urban areas created 44.6 million 
man-days of employment. However, by 2001, the employment 
generated by JRY and the EAS in rural areas was only 268.32 and 
217.49 million man-days. In urban areas, the PMRY only generated 
0.6 million man-days. This is because over the years the amount 
of spending on these programmes has being reduced because of 
fiscal difficulties [Economic Survey 1997-98 and 2001-02]. 

A mix of policies aimed at: (i) accelerating the rates of sectoral 
and national economic growth; (ii) reversing the trend of decel- 
eration of agricultural growth and public investment in agricul- 
ture; (iii) promotional policies for labour-intensive and higher 
income generating allied agricultural and non-agricultural activi- 
ties in rural and urban areas for domestic and export markets; 
and (iv) diversification of agriculture towards hitherto neglected 
dryland central and castern regions, has the potential to lead to 
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"an appreciable acceleration in agricultural and rural employment, 
“ and to reduce poverty. {i ig 
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Appendix 


The model is: 
Ea(w,Ka)+ Em (W, Km) + E(w. Ks) = L0w,N) 


Taking -total derivatives 


dE; OE; aL OL 
= (See: CED) SenuINT 2.0) 
dE “ Sea ers d Ki) he pies 
Rearranging terms, H 
az; AL], _ aL aE, 
Renda Ue daclas =—-dN-Y. —t-d i 
[2 ow das ON x OKi i 2) 


Let e; denote the labour demand elasticity of sector / with respect 
to changes in the wage rate; then 
0E; E; 
ae el eae i(3) 
ow a w ( ) 
Let A denote the supply elasticity of labour with respect to the 
wage rate, then 
pe a a _ yk 
dw L ow w 
Also, let 4 denote the elasticity of employment of sector i with 
respect to a change in the stock of capital; then 


Cie r 


-.(4) 


ee “9 
Substituting (3) to (5) into (2), 
[2 oe See 
Ww Ww ON ATK ARS 
rearranging, and dividing through by E, 
~ car Ewe Se id My siKi i?) 


Note that since the market clearing condition requires L=E at 
all times, then L/E = I. Moreover, N/E = N/L, which is the inverse 
of the labour supplied per worker. We denote this ratio by a. 
Finally, if we assume that & remains constant over short periods 
of time for a given wage rate (that is, L is a linear function of 
N), then OL/ON=1/a. Substituting these assumptions into (7), one 
obtains: 

( Valier 3 

Scan kas HysiKj (8) 

‘ ‘ 


Solving (8) for ms 


N-> Msi Kj 
vw = tH 
y esi-a 


j 


«(9) 


Once w is known, it can be used to project the employment for 
each sector. Since 
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Using the elasticity definitions from above, and dividing through 
by E, this simplifies to: 


E=% eisiw + LD ujsiKj ...(10) 


Notes 


[Revised version of paper prepared for the IFPRI- IDC Workshop on ‘Policies 
for Growth and Poverty Alleviation in Rural India’ November 8-9, 1999, 
Chandigarh.] 


1 The NSSO defines employment and unemployment in four different 
ways. For usual status employment, the time reference is 365 days 
and the activity in which the person has spent a relatively longer 
time of the preceding 365 days is considered usual principal status 
(UPS) activity. If, ‘in addition, he spends some time in another 
activity, it is called subsidiary Status activity and the two together are 
called usual principal and subsidiary activity status (UPSS). Current 
weekly status (CWS) refers to the activity during the preceding 
week. If a person was working or seeking work for at least one hour 
in any one of the previous week, he is considered either employed or in 
the labour force. In the current daily status (CDS), a person is considered 
working for the whole day if he worked for more than 4 hours 
during the day, working two days if he worked one hour or more in a 
day. The aggregate of person days classified under the different activity 
categories for all the seven days give the distribution of person days by 
activity category during an average week over the survey period of one year. 

All employment figures refer to usual principal and subsidiary status 
(UPSS), unless stated otherwise. The figures for usual principal status 
(UPS) are also given in tables. 

2 The estimates of GDP from any agricultural sector are based on the 
estimated value of output netted for inputs. The estimates of area and 
outputof principal crops is based on area statistics collected by therevenue 
authority and yield statistics based on 5,00,000 crop-cutting experiments. 
Although the National Statistical Commission (NSC) has pointed out 
some deficiencies and has suggested measures to correct these, by and 
large these statistics are fairly reliable. Till 1993-94, the dataon horticultural 
crops (fruits and vegetables) were provided by the Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics, ministry of agriculture, based on a centrally sponsored 
scheme in 11 states, In 1993-94, the CSO decided to abandon this source 
and to take data directly from the National Horticultural Board (NHB), 
which is based on reports furnished by the state directorates of horticulture 
and agriculture. According to NSC, ‘The estimates furnished by the NHB 
relate to the entire country but they are of doubtful reliability being 
essentially based on subjective reports received from the ground-level 
staff’, 

That the output and value added estimates of fruits and vegetables are 
highly exaggerated is also brought out by a comparison of NSS data on 
consumption and production figures for vegetables and fruits by the NHB. 
It comes out that the given output of vegetables and fruits in 1999-2000 
was 134.83 timesand 258 percenttimes the NSSO estimates of consumption 
for the 55th round (1999-2000). 

3 The relationship between rate of growth of agriculture and employment 
therein is fairly well expressed by Ishikawa’s rectangular hyperbola 
hypothesis which postulates near unity elasticity of employment with 
respect to agricultural output in traditional agriculture in many Asian 
countries over along period. Butovertime, this relationship has undergone 
asignificant change as higher output and yields are increasingly achieved 
through application of capital and other non- labour inputs. See, Ishikawa 
(1967), 
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Bhalla and Singh (2001) have calculated elasticities of employment 
foragriculture by using cross-section district-level data for 1962-65, 1970- 
73, 1980-83 and 1992-95. Their results show that the elasticity of 
employment per hectare declined from 0.73 during 1962-65 to 0.66 during 
1970-73 and further to 0.58 during 1980-83 but remained at 0.59 during 
1992-95. ¢ 

4 Calculated by the authors from NSSO, Survey on Employment, 
various rounds, and CSO, National Income Accounts. various issues. 
Also see, Sheila (1997), where she brought out that the employ- 
ment elasticity had turned negative in Haryana during 1987-88 to 
1993-94. 

5 It was found that wages of regular workers in non-agriculture were at 
Icast 2.7 and 2.4 times that of regular agricultural workers, and casual 
non-agricultural workers received 40 percent more than casual agricultural 
workers in both 1977 and 1983. 

6 Bhalla (1999), found that wages of regular workers in non-agriculture 
were at least 2.7 and 2.4 times that of regular agricultural workers, and 
casual non-agricultural workers received 40 per cent more than casual 
agricultural workers in both 1977 and 1983. Also see: Planning Commission 
1990, Employment, Past Trends and Prospects for 1990s, working paper, 
New Delhi. 

7 The task force on employment [Planning Commission 2001] has made 
three assumptions about growth rate of GDP, namely, base-line 6.5 per 
cent pa, high 8.0 per cent pa and rapid 9.1 5 per cent pa. 

8 Note that the switch from model I to model 2 is therefore undertaken 
at 2017. 

9 Planning Commission, ibid p 10. State-level data indicates that the 
employment elasticity of irrigation is as high as 0.38. Field studies from 
AP, Orissa and Karnataka indicate that an irrigated hectare uses 50 to 
150 times more than an unirrigated hectare. 

10 Ithas been estimated that in the HP and UP hills, apple cultivation requires 
180 and 170 man-days per hectare and for mango the man-days required 
per hectare are 355 in Gujarat,124 in Maharashtra and 91 in UP and so 
on {Bhalla 1994]. 
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SAVINGS AND CREDIT MOVEMENT 
IN ANDHRA PRADESH 
Participation of Rural Women 


Andhra Pradesh govern- 
ment has made a pio- 
neering effort in commu- 
“nity organization and 
monitoring the Self Help 
Groups Action Plan in 
which rural women are 
largely involved. Women 
participation in the sav- 
ings and credit move- 
ment has paved the way 
for the speedy develop- 
ment of economic and 
productive activities. 
This movement helped in 
bringing other institu- 
tions like commercial 
banks, NGOs and other 
micro-finance organiza- 
tions for the upliftment of 
rural women. Another 
important factor which 
contributed towards the 
rapid expansion of sav- 
ings and credit groups in 
Andhra Pradesh, is the 
collective participation of 
various organizations 
and credit institutions. 


Py ot) sal eee 
Von sw FEO Cer 


Dr. H.D. Dwarakanath 


overty has been one of the 

persisting social evils haunt- 

ing the rural masses in India. 
It has also remained the biggest 
challenge in India’s development ef- 
forts to bring about a perceptible 
change in the quality of life of it's 
teeming Millions. A large chunk of 
the rural masses are living below the 
poverty line and the task of uplifting 
them has become the constitutional 
responsibility of the Union, State and 
Local Governments. India, being a 
developing country, a vast section 
of its population suffers from malnu- 
trition, unemployment, illiteracy and 


poor Health care. This is particularly 
more in case of four main weaker 
sections and society namely, 
Women, Children, Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. 


Ever since independence, a num- 
ber of innovative schemes have been 
launched for the upliftment of rural 
women in our country. There has 
been a perceptible critical agent for 
socio-economic development. Now, 
the emphasis has shifted from de- 
velopment to empowerment. The 
government of India has taken up 
the task of Women’s Empowerment 
as one of the main agenda items to 
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Table 1 : Spread of Savings and 
Credit Groups in Andhra Pradesh 
Year Districts covered 


” Srikakulam, Cuddapah, 
Adilabad 


Mahabubnagar, 
Ananthapur 


Medak, Vishakhapatnam 


1988-89 
1989-90 
1990-91 
1991-92 


Prakasham 


Karimnagar 


Nellore, Nizamabad, 
Kurnool 


1992-93  Chittur, Nalgonda, 
Karimnagar 

1993-94 Khammam, Ranga 
Reddy, 


4994-95 East Godavari, West 
Godavari, Krishna and 


Guntur 


Source : Commissioner, Ministry of 
“Rural Development, Govt. of Andhra 
Pradesh PRs ts. : 


tackle rural poverty and socio-eco- 
nomic issues. The development 
agenda of the country in the last 
few years has been to place the poor, 
‘especially the rural women, in the 
forefront, which has facilitated the for- 
mation of a large number of Self 
Help Groups (DWCRA Groups) in 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Twentieth century witnessed 
large scale conscious efforts and 
social change to improve the qual- 
ity of life of the disadvantaged sec- 
tions of the population. It was rec- 
ognized that, the poor are caught in 
a poverty trap due to inadequate 
savings leading to low capital for- 
mation resulting in stagnant real in- 
come levels. To break out of this 
cycle, investable capital needs to be 
made available to the poor in credit, 
possibly without seeking collateral 
security. However, some innovative 
efforts in Bangladesh and Indonesia 
demonstrated that it was possible 
to extend financial services to the 
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‘SHGroups Members = co 
4.75 lakhs 56 lakhs 


poor if :- 


A. Banking made easy for them 
with simplified procedures. 


B. Attention is paid to reducing 
transaction cost for both the bor- 
rower and the lender. 


C. Repayments are fixed to fit cash 
flow of the borrower 


D. Small sums are collected at 
regular intervals than paying a 
large sum at any one point of 
time. 


This led to the emergence of the 
Micro-Finance interventions through- 
out the world as a savings and credit 


Official 
Members 


Official 
Members 


Official 
Members 
Official 
Members 


State Level 


District Level 


Table-Il: Progress of Self Help Groups in Andhra Pradesh — 


(1993-2002) 
= ST 
eatin Ga 


“No of =» = No of Women. Pop ule 


3 crores © 


Table-Ill: Administrative Structure of Self Help Groups — State Level Agency 


Ministry of Rural Development 


Department of Rural 
Development & 
Ministry of Panchayat Raj 


Member/Secretary 
District Level Development 
Agency for each District 
District Collector/Chairman 


Zilla Parishad Chairman(Vice Chairman) 


Member of Governing Body 


Village Level Organization, 
Self Help Group Leader 


16 crores 860 crores 
movement. Thus, organization of 
women around thrift and credit ser- 
vices emerged as one of the effec- 
tive methods for empowerment of 
women and eradication of poverty. 
Some of the well known banking 
institutions involved in such organi- 
zation include the Grameena Bank 
and BRAC of Bangladesh and Jana 
Shakti Bank of Srilanka. In our coun- 
try, Andhra Pradesh Government has 
laid the foundation in the formation 
of Self Help Groups which is a vol- 
untary Non-governmental Machinery. 


Evolution of Self Help Groups in 
Andhra Pradesh 


Self Help Groups (DWCRA 


Non-Official 
Members 


Non-Official 
Members 


Non-Official 
Members 


SESS: 


Groups), as a sub-scheme of Inte- 
grated Rural Development Scheme 
(IRDP), started in Andhra Pradesh in 
1982-83 with UNICEF cooperation 
with the primary objective of focus- 
ing attention on the women mem- 
bers of rural families living below the 
poverty line with a view to generate 
self employment on a sustained 
basis. The savings and credit move- 
ment gathered momentum in 1993 
in Nellore district. The women in this 
district had been organized into 
Mahila Mandals during Total Literacy 
Campaign (TLC). Subsequently, 
these groups spearheaded ‘Anti- 
Arrack’ (abolition of country liquor) 
movement. The movement was suc- 
cessful and spread to neighbouring 
districts, eventually leading to im- 
position of prohibition in the state. 
Later, the movement converted into 
savings and credit groups known as 
‘Podupu Lakshmi’. There has Deen 
a phased expansion of DWCRA Self 
Help Groups in the districts and by 
the year 1994-95, these groups were 
extended to all the villages in the 
state covering 22 districts and 1100 
mandals. 


Self Help Groups through sav- 


ings has been adopted as a mass” 


movement by the rural women, a 
path chosen by them, to shape the 
future destiny. The World Bank Mi- 
cro Credit Summit held in Washing- 
ton (2001-02) has agreed that 
Women's Self Help is one of the 
most important schemes to tackle 
socio-economic poverty. According 
to one estimate, out of 10 million 
women jin the world who are carry- 
ing on thrift activity, 2 million are in 
Andhra Pradesh itself. In this current 
year, (2002-03), efforts are being 
made to cover every eligible Self 
Help Groups under DWCRA. In ad- 
dition to these efforts, Department 
of Women and Child Welfare also 
covered 4000 groups under income 
generating activities scheme and 
spent Rs. 1400 crore assisting 60,000 
women beneficiaries. Socio-eco- 


nomic survey of such groups con- 
ducted by District Rural Development 
Agency has indicated that DWCRA 
scheme helped the women to earn 
additional monthly income ranging 
from Rs.2500 to Rs.20000 per month 
depending on the income generat- 
ing activities. Rural! women in Andhra 
Pradesh have taken initiative in im- 
proving their socio-economic status 
by participating in government 
programmes such as family welfare, 
promoting their nutritional and edu- 
cational status, awareness on envi- 
ronment, pubic health, through sani- 
tation and clean drinking water, etc. 


About 56 lakh rural women in 
the state of Andhra Pradesh, cover- 
ing a population of 3 crore, have 
become members of Self Help 
Groups to generate self employment 
activities. Today, there are about 4.75 
lakh Self Help Groups working in the 
state with the main objective to 
improve the economic status of 
Rural Women and their Children. 


With government support, par- 
ticularly with the network of District 
Rural Development Agency (DRDA) 
and support from many active Dis- 
trict Collectors, the women’s savings 
and credit network is now wide- 
spread in Andhra Pradesh, 
Rayalaseema and Telangana regions. 
These groups are known by differ- 
ent names in various local savings 
groups for example Podupu Lakshmi 
in Nellore and Kurnool districts. 
Anantha Mahila Sakti (Anantapur), 
Mahalakshmi (Mahabubnagar), 
Podupu Jyothi (Ranga Reddy), 
Samabhavana (Nalgonda), Pragati 
Lakshmi (Nizamabad), Grama 
Lakshmi (Chittoor) and, Mahil Sakthi 
(East Godavari) 


Promotion of Savings and Credit 
Groups 


The District Rural Development 
Agency in most of the districts are 
actively involved in transforming 
DWCRA (SHGs) into savings and 


Total No. of Self Help 


Groups 4.75 lakhs 
Total advances to 
women groups 880 crores 


Savings mobilized 
through 
Self Help Groups 


1600 crores 


Total Corpus fund . 
released 


640 crores 


Total No of women 


groups benefited — 2.10 lakhs 
Total No of Women 
benefited 26.5 lakhs 


HA ae 
Source : Ministry of Rural Develop- 

ment and Panchayati Raj, Govern- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh - 2002 


credit groups of women to generate 
self employment opportunities. Many 
district administrative machineries 
have taken steps towards continu- 
ing support and strengthening 
DWCRA groups. In Srikakulam and 
Nellore districts, the DRDA and 
NABARD are jointly conducting train- 
ing programme for group leaders and 
Bank Managers. Ranga Reddy is the 
second largest district in the state 
next to Nellore to popularize em- 
powerment of Rural women in gen- 
erating self employment through 
economic activity under thrift deposit 
mobilisation scheme. About 12309 
Self Help Groups with 1,72,000 
women members in Ranga Reddy 
have deposited Rs. 53.37 crore as 
corpus fund by 31% March, 2002. 
The Self Help Groups in Ranga 
Reddy district had the rare distinc- 
tion of appreciation of world leaders 
including Mr.Bill Clinton, former Presi- 
dent of U.S.A., Mr.Kofi Annan, Sec- 
retary General of U.N.O. who de- 
scribed the savings and credit sys- 
tem of self help groups as a great 
revolution in Andhra Pradesh in bring- 
ing socio-economic transformation 
among the rural- women groups. In 
Nalgonda district, the DRDA has 
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promoted nearly 2,800 groups in just 
two months. In Cuddapah district, 
the DRDA has planned to promote 
100-150 village level MACTS, and en- 
rolled 3000 new groups and pro- 
vided necessary toolkits to women. 
The state government has specially 
established South Asia Poverty Alle- 
viation Programme (SAPAP) operat- 
ing in the following districts of Andhra 
Pradesh namely Ananthapur, Kurnool 
and Mahabubnagar. It has promoted 
over 2700 groups covering over 
42000 villages. A village organiza- 
tion has been formed at each vil- 
lage, where all the groups in village 
have been federated. All the village 
organizations have been federated 
on Mandal Samukhyas at the 
mandal level. 


The evolution of NGOs as finan- 
cial intermediaries has been the 
growing trend over the past few 
years. Some NGOs have accessed 
loan from the Rashtriya Mahila Bank 
(RMB) and had advanced loans to 
women groups. Such NGOs in 
Andhra Pradesh include Youth Chari- 
table Organization (YCO) and 
Vishakha Zilla Nava Nirmana Samithi 
(VZNNS) Gramasiri, CARDS and 
ASSIST in Guntur, Youth Club, 
Bejipuram and SVCT in Srikakulam 
district, RASA and PODA in Chittoor 
and multi-purpose social service 
society in Cuddpah district. Apart 
from these, SHARE, which is a 
Grameena Bank, is the biggest NGO 
retailer operating in six districts with 
an outstanding advance of Rs. 9 
crore by September 1999, with 100 
percent repayment rate. Its members 
savings amount is around Rs. one 
crore. Similarly, St Ann’s Social Serv- 
ice Society, Vishakhapatnam and 
Swayamkrushi Sangam in 
Narayankhed in Medak district are 
also replicating the Grameena Bank 
model. 


Revolving Fund to Self Help 
Groups: 


The state government, under the 
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A large number of women participants in government sponsored 
programmes are active partners in generating employment to earn 
their livelihood. The state government, however, worked out spe- 
cial programmes for the sustenance of these groups through a 
number of training programmes, exposure visits and regular ca- 
pacity building programmes. The skill level of these groups is 
being monitored on a quarterly basis to plan out improved and 
more effective programmes to support these groups. Sustainable 
flow of additional monthly income of the Self Help Groups is a key 


for the women groups to move forward. 


Ministry of Panchayati Raj and Rural 
Development, is making all efforts 
to assist the Self Help Groups by 
providing revolving fund under 
DWCRA. An amount of Rs. 360 crore 
was provided as a revolving fund as 
against savings of Rs. 1600 crore 
by the self help groups. It is a para- 
doxical truth that nearly 40 per cent 
of the total Self Help Groups in the 
country are from Andhra Pradesh 
only. During early 90's, 10000 groups 
have been formed and in the last 
decade there is a rapid increase in 
the Self Help Groups. Nearly 3 lakh 
additional women groups have been 
formed in the state every year. 


The socio-economic survey of 
such groups conducted by the Dis- 
trict Rural Development Agency 
(DRDA) has indicated that Self Help 


Groups helped the women benefi- 
ciaries to earn additional monthly 
income of Rs. 250-2000 per month 
depending on their enterprise, and 
activities taken up by them. 


A large number of women par- 
ticipants in government sponsored 
programmes are active partners in 
generating employment to earn their 
livelihood. The state government, 
however, worked out special 
programmes for the sustenance of 
these groups through a number of 
training programmes, exposure vis- 
its and regular capacity building 
programmes. A benchmark survey 
reveals that the skill level of these 
groups is being monitored on a 
quarterly basis to plan out improved 
and more effective programmes to 
support these groups. Sustainable 


flow of additional monthly income 
of the Self Help Groups is a key for 
the women groups to move forward. 


Methodology of Lending Loans 


The empowerment of women in 
Andhra Pradesh through organizing 
savings and credit took a form of 
social movement. A very large num- 
ber of groups have been created in 
this process of lending of loans to 
rural women to generate self employ- 
ment. It may be noted that all these 
groups do not adhere to a single 
methodology. Though most of those 
SHGs have retained the basic fea- 
tures of micro-finance, they have sig- 
nificant elements of diversity in their 
design. As it evolved in different 
places under the initiative of differ- 
ent agencies responding to the 
needs of the local context, different 
workable methodologies were incor- 
porated in these groups. 


a. Legal Methodology: This meth- 
odology is popularly known as Self 
Help Group methodology. Groups 
comprising of 15-20 women from 
early homogenous socio-economic 
background who know each other 
and have frequent interactions with 
each other. They meet periodically 
(once in a fortnight) and each mem- 
ber contributes a specified amount 
to the common pool. Usually, SHGs 
elect a President, Secretary and a 
Treasurer and they maintain the 
books of account and minutes. Once 
the monthly thrift contributions add 
to a reasonable amount, the SHG 
members start lending loans to their 
members. The decision is taken col- 
lectively based on the need, repay- 
ment capacity and the availability of 
funds. In case, the members need 
more money than the thrift amount 
accumulated by them they try to get 
the funds from various external 
sources such as specialized micro- 
finance lending agency, or the gov- 
ernment departments, DRDA, Com- 
mercial Banks, or non-banking or- 
ganizations like BASIX. Due to the 


effectiveness of legal methodology, 
Self Help Groups have been encour- 
aged to undertake thrift and credit 
activities. 


b. Group Guaranteed Lending: The 
second methodology known as 
group guaranteed individual lending 
is also used widely by Mahila Vikas 
Mutually, Aided Cooperative Thrift 
Society (MACTS) popularly known 
as Mahila Bank, similar to Grameena 
Bank, Bangladesh style and the 
BASIX which uses joint liability 
groups of four to six members. 


c. Individual lending: \n the third 
methodology, individual lending 
without any joint security is used by 
non-commercial bank like BASIX to 
extend loans upto 50000 to farmers, 
and non-farm producers. 


Sources of Funds and Resources 


In a contemporary social sys- 
tem, the savings and credit groups 
in Andhra Pradesh have command 
over a sizable volume of resources. 
As these groups are not part of a 
single large organization, there are 
considerable difficulties in consoli- 
dating the total funds handled by 
these groups. But, an estimate indi- 
cates that it could be a fund of Rs. 
1600 crore which is available with 
Self Help Groups of Rural women in 
Andhra Pradesh. The following are 
the main sources of funds for these 


groups; 


a. Own funds including their sav- 
ings interest accumulated there 
on service charges and other col- 
lections of the group. 


b. Government grants or matching 
contributions to the revolving 
fund from DWCRA/IRDP and 
other agencies. 


c. Loans from Banks, including Re- 
gional Rural Banks, Commercial 
Banks, Appex Financial Institu- 
tions like NABARD, SIDBI, 
HUDCO through NGOs. 


d. Combination of grants and loans 
from Donor Agencies like ox 
FAM, Action Aid and UNDP. etc. 


Even with a conservative esti- 
mate of Rs. 10,000 per group with 
those 2000000 units, the Self Help 
Groups in Andhra Pradesh could 
save Rs. 200 crore under the thrift 
movement. In addition, about 150 
crore have been given to these 
groups as a revolving fund by the 
government, in addition, the com- 
mercial banks have financed as a 
loan component to the extent of Rs. 
20 crore like specialized institutions 
like RMK has invested about Rs. 24 
crores. These funds easily add upto 
Rs. 400 crore which is at the dis- 
posal of about 5 lakh women in the 
state. This large scale of savings is 
helping the rural women to generate 


Table-V: Women Groups Action Plan. Government Assistance to Self Help 
Groups in Andhra Pradesh (Period 1993-2002) 


Working Capital Assistance 
Marketing Grant 

SHG's support under SGSY — 20% 
Group Loans 

SHG's Scheme of NABARD 

Total 


Source : 


Coverage 
of SHGs 


160382.00 
68127.00 
64562.00 
86386.00 
48674.00 

428131.00 


Revolving 
Marginal 
Grant 
(crores) 
360.00 
216.00 
64.00 
66.34 
32.30 
738.64 


Women 
beneficiaries 
(lakhs) 


Ministry of Panchayati Raj & Rural Development, Government of 
Andhra Pradesh — 2002 
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self employment activities to achieve 
socio-economic development in ru- 
ral areas. 


Mutually Aided Cooperative Thrift 
Societies (MACTS) 


The Andhra Pradesh government 
introduced (Women Cooperative 
Credit Banks) Mutually Aided Coop- 
erative Thrift Societies in support of 
people’s organizations recognizing 
the need to be free from govern- 
ment control. Andhra Pradesh has 
made pioneering effort and enacted 
a highly progressive cooperative leg- 
islation entitled as ‘The Andhra 
Pradesh Mutually Aided Cooperative 
Societies Act — 1995. This act breaks 
new ground in the history of Indian 
cooperative movement. This act en- 
visages to promote self reliant and 
autonomous cooperative societies 
and make the cooperative movement 
more vibrant in the state of Andhra 
Pradesh. On 4" May, 1995, the State 
Assembly passed a historic legisla- 
tion restoring member control to all 
cooperatives which do not hold gov- 
ernment share capital. This enact- 
ment is an act of political courage 
and wisdom by the government with 
a new cooperative environment in 
the field of rural credit and savings. 
The MACTS made a good begin- 
ning in the state to help the rural 
women living below the poverty line. 
Cluster villages combined together 
to become a cooperative society 
with elected Board of Directors. 


Salient Features of MACTS: 


The salient features of the Andhra 
Pradesh Mutually Aided Cooperative 
Societies Act - 1995 are as follows; 


a. To encourage the cooperative 
principles which primarily place 
an accent on voluntarily Self fi- 
nancing autonomous bodies free 
from state control, provides 
100% functional autonomy in re- 
lation to business operation. 


b. To enable the cooperatives to 
regulate their functioning by 
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forming by-laws subject to the 
provisions of the Act in various 
matters specified in the legisla- 
tion. 


c. To enable the cooperatives to 
mobilize their own funds. 


d. To provide for Constitution of 
Powers and Functions of the 
Board of Directors. 


e. To provide proper accountabil- 
ity and for that purpose to con- 
duct Audit, Special Audit, Inquiry 
and the recovery of loan. 


State control provides 100% 
functional autonomy in relation to 
business operations. 


1. To enable the cooperatives to 
regulate their functioning by 
forming by laws subject to the 
provisions of the Act in various 
matters specified in the legisla- 
tion. 


2. To enable the cooperatives to 
mobilize their own resources and 
funds. 


3. To provide for constitution of 
powers and specific rules and 
regulations to discharge the func- 
tions of the Board of Directors. 


4. To provide proper accountabil- 
ity to conduct audit, special au- 
dit enquiry and the recovery of 
loss caused to the society by 
misconduct. 


5. To provide necessary provision 
for the immediate settlement of 
disputes among the Self Help 
Groups and the cooperatives. 


6. To make cooperative societies 
responsible to hold elections 
and to regulate the process. 


Thus, the act is very useful for 
thrift and credit cooperative societ- 
ies in Andhra Pradesh. There are 
about 1560 mutually Aided coop- 
erative thrift societies in Andhra 
Pradesh as on March, 2002 out of 
which, 503 were thrift cooperatives. 


SHG’s Action Plan (2000-2002) 


A critical study of the research 
topic reveals that Andhra Pradesh 
government has made a pioneering 
effort in community organization and 
monitoring the Self Help Groups Ac- 
tion Plan in which rural women are 
largely involved. Women participa- 
tion in the savings and credit move- 
ment has paved the way for the 
speedy development of economic 
and productive activities. This move- 
ment helped in bringing other insti- 
tutions like commercial banks, 
NGO's: and other micro-finance or- 
ganizations for the upliftment of ru- 
ral women. Another important factor 
which contributed towards the rapid 
expansion of savings and credit 
groups in Andhra Pradesh, is the 
collective participation of various or- 
ganizations and credit institutions. 
The institutions such as UNDP have 
been able to work in close collabo- 
ration with the state government. 
DRDA and Non-Government 
Organisations such as, Adarsh Wel- 
fare Society in Mahabubnagar in 
Telangana region. Thus, the UNDP 
has laid a significant emphasis on 
the development of the human re- 
sources at all levels. 


Interestingly, several forums for 
interaction between the collaborat- 
ing agencies have been created in- 
volving several lakhs of rural women 
and multiple agencies which is re- 
ally a great revolution in the 
upliftment of women groups in 
Andhra Pradesh. 


SHG’S Marketing & Sales 
Exhibition 


Recently(2001-02), the state govern- 
ment has taken special efforts to 
assist these women groups in mar- 
keting their products without any 
middlemen. In the last three months, 
Rs. 1.50 crore worth DWCRA prod- 
ucts were sold by the women. These 
melas provided an opportunity for 
the women to expose their products 
to the urban consumers and to un- 


derstand customers’ choice in a 
competitive market environment. 
Similarly, DWCRA Bazars are being 
set up in several districts to repli- 
cate these initiatives at the district 
level. DWCRA Bazars taken up in 
Guntur, Khammam, Ranga Reddy, 
Nellore, Hyderabad and other dis- 
tricts were successful and encourag- 
ing. It is also planned to establish a 
marketing outlet at Hyderabad ex- 
clusively for the sale of DWCRA 
products to provide an opportunity 
for the women groups coming from 
remote rural areas. Apart from this, 
technical resource centre (TRC) is 
also planned in each district which 
will act as a Resource Institution for 
conducting the studies on the exist- 
ing potential of skills and assess the 
need for new technologies. 


Recently conducted research 
experiments by different organiza- 
tions in Andhra Pradesh reveal that 
the innovative technologies for 
women have been found to be very 
encouraging. There is a need to train 
the rural women in better packaging 
technology. There is a need to im- 
prove designs and new material in 
addition to providing marketing sup- 
port. Training for capacity building 
of women will be taken up by orga- 
nizing training for women in Mahila 
Pranganam and other local institu- 
tions in every district. 


Similarly, the District Rural De- 
velopment Agency has identified 
6000 cluster volunteers to support 
the groups at the village level. These 
volunteers were selected by the 
DWCRA/SHG in the villages and their 
expenditure is borne by hem. The 
cluster volunteers, DWCRA group 
leaders, Additional Grama Sevikas, 
Lady VDO’s and others will be 
trained in the District Training Cen- 
tres. Thus, greater support will be 
provided to the DWCRA/SH groups 
by dovetailing poverty eradication 
programmes like IRDP, Food for 
Work, Drought Relief, etc . It is 


planned to provide atleast 50% of 


IRDP subsidy and credit to the 
women groups through CMEY, SC 
Corporation, Minority Corporation by 
covering them under group loans. 


An Appraisal 


The rural poor with the interme- 
diation of voluntary organizations 
join together for self help to secure 
better economic growth. This has 
resulted in the formation of a large 
number of self help groups in Andhra 
Pradesh which mobilize savings and 
recycle the resources generated 
among members. Most of the Self 
Help Groups in the state have come 
up due to the dynamic leadership 
of some individuals within a group 
through the catalystic role played 
by the NGOs in developing such 
groups. 


It is a paradoxical truth that 
women led SHGs in districts like 
Nellore, Vijayanagaram, Chittoor, 
Ranga Reddy, Karimnagar and 
Nalgonda have achieved success in 
bringing the women to the main- 
stream of decision making. SHGs 
have also organizational set up to 
disburse micro-credit to rural women 
and encourage them to enter into 
entrepreneurial activities. The women 
groups working under DWCRA in 
Andhra Pradesh have successfully 
demonstrated how to mobilize and 
manage thrift, appraise credit needs 
to maintain linkage with the banks 
and enforce financial self discipline. 


This research study of participa- 
tion of Self Help Groups in Andhra 
Pradesh reveals that women groups 
in different districts and mandals are 
continuously’ striving hard for a bet- 
ter future for rural women by enhanc- 
ing the status of women as partici- 
pants in the domestic economic 
social and cultural spheres of life. 
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This again has been made possible by the 
advances in Information and Communica- 
tion Technologies (ICTs) as a result of 
which various business office processes 
are being shifted out, a shift of which India 
is now taking advantage. Again, this is not 
a temporary lay-off, as used to happen in 
earlier business cycles. This is a shift of 
the location of parts of office activities. 
The increase in recruitment of IT profes- 
sionals and even telephone call handlers 
in India is mirrored by lay-offs in the 
advanced countries. Thus, even while or 
rather because there is a recession or Sstag- 
nation in the US, Europe and Japan, there 
is a boom in business office and informa- 
tion processing units coming up in India. 

In this note we have focused attention 
on the factors in the metropolitan countries 
themselves that push for capital invest- 
ment and the shift of whole areas of 
manufacturing outward. The stability of 
capitalism in the metropolitan countries 
depends on the expansion of capitalism. 
There are other forces developing capital- 
ism in the former third world, forces that 
are critical in the overall dynamic of capi- 
talism, including that of the relation of 
primary goods producers to capitalism. 
But these forces have not been analysed 
hefe. The development that is important 


here is the capacity of these countries to 
take up manufacturing, office and other 
processes. 

There are many attempts to analyse the 
dynamic of capital accumulation in the 
metropolitan countries (or imperialist cen- 
tres). But the connection with the rest of 
the world is not merely as suppliers of 
primary commodities or as markets for 
finished goods. It would be necessary to 
add the tendency to spread capitalist pro- 
duction outside the metropolitan centres, 
both in the export of capital as machinery 
and capital equipment, and in the current 
globalisation of production processes. 
| What this means for the metropolitan 
Countries is that the route of waiting for 
the revival of consumer demand or stimu- 
lating demand through government defi- 
cits will not beas effective as it might have 
been before decolonisation and second 
world war. With the development of 
local capacity in the rest of the world, 
recession in the metropolitan countries, by 
increasing the emphasis on cost-cutting to 
raise margins in the struggle for market 
share, intensifies the tendency to shift whole 
sections of manufacturing and even office 
processes to cheaper locations, thus 
lengthening recession and weakening 
recovery. Gi] 


ocial Institutions 
and Development Challenges 


A recent seminar in Mumbai attempted to adjudge the direction of 
change in existing social institutions and those established after 
independence, as well as the obstacles to forming effective social 
institutions in the country. In spite of the disheartening picture that 
emerges, of an iniquitous process in terms of development and 
empowerment, there are hopeful signs of fruitful alliances in 
various segments of society as well as of audible articulation 


of alternatives. 


RrramBuara Hespar, SARTHI ACHARYA 


he Tata Institute of Social Sciences 

and the All-India Institute of Local 

Self-Government, Mumbai jointly 
organised a seminar on Changing Social 
Institutions and their Impact on the 
Quality of Life on the April 28-29, 2003 
at TISS. The Indian Association of Social 
Science Institutions was the sponsor. Four 
technical sessions were held during the 
two days of the seminar. This report is 
written in the form of an essay, encapsu- 
lating the essence of the papers presented 
and the ensuing discussion. Hence not all 
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participants may subscribe to all the views 
presented here. The authors nevertheless 
feei that the essence of the seminar is 
present in this essay. 

Social institutions are among the earliest 
creations of humankind. They have served 
(and continue to serve) a variety of pur- 
poses relating to sustenance, social repro- 
duction and governance. Today’s world 
has many social institutions, some embed- 
ded in traditions and customs, others 
created as a part of modem nation building. 
Social institutions can broadly be classi- 
fied into three: those which are intrinsi- 
cally a part of the traditional common 
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parlance, for example, caste, marriage, or 
social configuration of a conventional 
village; second, state-sponsored institu- 
tions — credit cooperatives, banks, the 
panchayat system, governance mechanisms 
~ and finally, modern popular people- 
centred institutions like self-help groups, 
NGO-promoted and other spontaneously 
organised groups, specifically by urban 
communities. 

At times, modern institutions are set up 
to replace outdated ones (a village 
panchayat to replace a caste panchayat). 
At other times, they are set up (or get 
simultaneously established) to meet the 
emerging needs of the time (a village water 
committee is a typical case). Clashes of 
interest between the principles and func- 
tioning of one institution with another are 
not uncommon. In many instances, mod- 
erm institutions prevail overtraditional ones 
and this is the classical position found in 
established literature. A typical example 
is a market system replacing a barter trade 
system. At other times, modern institutions 
get co-opted into the traditional ones; for 
instance, itis notuncommon to see a modern 
electoral representation being co-opted by 
the caste system. The successful establish- 
ment and functioning of any institution 
is critically dependent upon the social, 
political and economic support it gets at 
itscommencement. In well-entrenched and 
‘slow to change’ societies like those in 
India, itrequires political will to modernise 
and/or completely transform traditional in- 
Stitutions. Often this is lacking. 

The seminar was conceived to adjudge 
the direction of change in existing social 
institutions and the newer ones established 
in post-independent India. While no effort 
has been made to measure the quality of 
life per se, in the sense that there was no 
causality established between changes in 
institutions and the quality of life, it was 
implicitly assumed that right direction and 
efficient functioning of (modern) social 
institutions should ensure a better quality 
of life for the people at large. 

The seminar attempted to answer the 
following questions: 

—How have social institutions evolved and 
shaped in the post-independence period? 
— What impediments come in the way of 
forming effective social institutions, 
sectorally or otherwise, in the country? 

— What can be done, by way of public 
policy or action, to scale up the quality and 
effectiveness of social institutions? 

The third objective was relatively less 
touched upon in the seminar. The sectoral 
institutions explored include economic 
institutions (such as credit), spontaneous 
people's groups (self-help groups), social 
institutions (mainly theexisting sociological 
institutions), decentralised governance 
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(panchayati raj system and the urban 
municipal systems), and education and 
media. The choice of institutions prima- 

“rily rested upon their importance in influ- 
encing the quality of life. The canvass, 
though, is not as wide as it could have 
been; as elsewhere, here too resource 
availability played a majorrole in drawing 
boundaries. Itis nevertheless believed that 
even the limited view obtained from the 
existing papers would represent the insti- 
tutional characteristic in the country fairly 
adequately. 


Evolution of Institutions: 
A Macro View 


Independent India inherited a mosaic of 
social institutions: religious, governance- 
related, caste-oriented, village-based, 
tribal, each of which has evolved over 
2-3 millennia. 

There is contestation on what was (or 
is) the nature of the extant social institu- 
tions: whether, for instance, caste is/was 
fundamental, or is it the village that de- 
termines the social configuration ofalocal 
(rural) society? The view from ‘below’ 
which describes the intricate differentia- 
tion and hierarchy within even a village, 
versus the ‘book-based view’, which 
defines the village as a homogenous 
entity, has been discussed ad infinitum. 
Despite this controversy, the village has 
been treated as a unit of targeting deve- 
lopment programmes as well as gover- 
nance, This bias, carried in the official 
view, has perpetrated and intensified in- 
numerable distortions, particularly in 
rural society. 

Much has been said about the shifting 
contours of the state in the past five 
decades: that there has been a shift from 
central planning in the Nehruvian era to 
the present trend towards a market 
economy, wherein the state seeks to re- 
cede into the background. The state has 
gradually moved away from its earlier 
position of claiming to be the sole guard- 
ian of people’s welfare, on the eve of 
independence, to a politically diversified 
and fractured position with a huge with- 

drawal from the economy now, given the 
political compulsions, the fiscal crisis, and 
pressures faced from the IMF market lobby. 

The development process began with 
and continues (though with withering 
intensity over time) pursuing central plan- 
ning for economic development. At the 
same time, the local self-government found 
roots for social and political development, 
as early as in the 1950s, and has strength- 
ened over time. The coexistence of these 
Seemingly polar processes = and the as- 
sociated institutions ~ was justified since 
cach works towards a more egalitarian and 
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just society. It was asserted that a public- 

controlled economic development would _ 
distribute the gains more evenly, and a: 
local self-governance would politically and _ 
socially empower the downtrodden. Thus, . 
whether it was an idyllic notion ofa village” 
ora village besieged in a feudal time warp,: 
the ‘same recipe suits all situations’ con-: 
tinued (and to an extent continues) to 


' remain an uncontested agenda. 1 


It is not surprisirig that the macro-level 
agenda (of modernisation) has had con: 
tradictions and disagreements with the 
micro- level realities, which it has not been 
able to resolve. A typical example is the 
intention to raise rural production and 
productivity, and yet not attempt a simul- 
taneous restructuring of land relations in 
the countryside (which is steeped in class 
and caste inequities, and feudal dispari- 
ties). Similarly, the community develop- 
ment programme worked far less than 
optimally, as the village was far fron 
tranquil and harmonious. | 

The incomplete land reforms have nbt 
only demonstrated the partisan character 
of the state, but have also exposed the 
limited efficacy of the top-down approach 
to development. It might be argued that 
the state accommodated (in contrastito 
crushing by force) contingencies and 
adapted to the larger demands made on 
it, by resistance movements or public dis- 
content with its inability to deliver prom- 
ises made, along the way. But a closer 
scrutiny reveals that in the process of this 
accommodation, it adopted a piecemeal 
and arbitrary approach to deeply ensconced 
and complex issues of poverty, plurality 
and social injustice, with the intention of 
quelling the problem rather than seeking 
a lasting solution. The 73rd Amendment 
Act is a case in point, which is discussed 
in detail in the next section. 

Inequality in income distribution has all 
along been more than apparent during the 
green revolution period. Agricultural pro- 
duction has now hit its so-called peak; a 
feat accomplished through high-priced 
technology and artificially high prices, 
and much ofitatthe expense of the ecology, 
Clearly it did little to mitigate poverty. A 
number of income generation and poverty 
alleviation programmes had to be launched 
thereafter to meet the worsening menace 
of poverty. The IRDP, all the Swarna 
Jayanti programmes, and the special pro- 
grammes for women and scheduled tribes 
being implemented today are a sequence 
that began over three decades back. 

In state initiatives to mitigate levels of 
exploitation, inequality and deprivation, 
it was amply evident that the modern pro- 
cesses of industrialisation and the spread 
of modern institutions such as education, 
will not necessarily lead to the adaptation 
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of modern values of equality and secular- 
ism. Industrialisation was earlier driven 
by artificial shortages of all and sundry 
goods and services (in short, it was a rent- 
seeking process), there was monopoly and/ 
or bureaucratic indulgence with the 
country’s precious savings, and finally, 
family and caste control ovér invested 
capital, a supposed legacy of the tradi- 
tional order, has been characteristically 
high, resulting in a rather slow 
democratisation of capital. The develop- 
mentprocess was later opened up to market 
forces, thereby shifting the focus from 
‘equity by administrative dictums’ to 
‘development by markets’.. Similarly, 
education — particularly quality and/or 
higher education — was a domain of the 
urban and the privileged classes, a process 
which has only worsened with time. Like- 
wise, institutions and processes of rural 
industrialisation and human capital for- 
mation’ in villages have at best been and 
stayed ‘indifferent. 

Caste as an institution found a fresh 
lease of life in moder institutions such 
as panchayats, schools, factories and 
government offices. Caste associations 
have become the equivalents of modern 
pressure groups, working their way through 
modern structures of power to further their 
interests. Such events have thwarted any 
serious attempt to reach out to the genu- 
inely poor. Thus, government anti-pov- 
erty interventions have barely managed to 
meet expenditure targets on programmes 
meant for the poor, leave aside bringing 
about any significant change in their lives. 

Today, resistance movements, ethnic 
movements and social and religious con- 
flicts cannot be seen in isolation from the 
larger social and political dynamics. They 
are moments of collective effervescence, 
carrying within them the gist of institutional 
responses to the larger development pro- 
cesses. Such moments interface between 
State initiatives and civil society, and unlike 
popular understanding, provide possibili- 
ties of dialogue. This point appears per- 
tinent in-the present scenario wherein 
resistances are erroneously read as 
cultural critiques of an otherwise 
‘*homogenising’ state. Ironically, the over- 
dramatisation of the cultural identity has 
ready takers in this new phase of 
liberalisation, especially forredefining the 
varied components of development. 


Decentralisation Process 


It might be an exaggeration to say that 
there is euphoria being created about 
decentralisation since those in power have 
tun out of choices; in its ideal form, 
decentralisation embeds a Strong demo- 
cratic character. As a principle that 
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advocates devolution of power to the low- 


, est unit of governance, it has a larger reach 


in involving the least powerful in the 
democratic process. 

In post-independence India, new formal 
institutions have been put in place with the 
belief that they will have the potential to 
bring aboutchanges in the iniquitous caste, 
class and gender relations, and permit 
public access to the otherwise abstruse 
domains of life such as family and kinship. 
But are the formal institutions free of 
hierarchies and distortions? In other 
words, will the new formal institutions at 
the local level survive and alter the existing 
highly inegalitarian social, economic and 
political configurations? The discussion 
on decentralisation raised some of these 
questions in the context of formal insti- 
tutions and their performance. 

The 73rd Amendment Act, 1992 has been 
celebrated as a step towards democratic 
decentralisation, as it made provisions for 
(among other features): 

(a) The establishment of the gram sabha 
(the village assembly) as the lowest deci- 
sion-making unit within the three-tier 
administrative system, at the village, ad- 
ministrative block and district; 

(b) Regular elections every five years; 
(c) Reservation for not less than one-third 
seats for women as members and chair- 
persons at the three levels and reservations 
for scheduled castes, tribes and other 
backward classes. 

Villagers, as members of a constitution- 
ally recognised gram sabha, could now 
formally, by a call of votes, accept or veto 
(at least the limited) development pro- 
grammes and projects. By making provi- 
sions for women’s reservations and res- 
ervations for other marginalised groups, 
the recent legislation on panchayat raj 
institutions has also made way for many 
women and people from the scheduled 
castes and tribes to represent the gram 
sabha as sarpanches or as heads of the 
village panchayat. As per the Maharashtra 
Human Development Report 2002, women 
constitute over 40 per cent of the chair- 
persons of panchayat samitis and 29 per 
centof the sarpanches of gram panchayats. 
Similarly, representation of scheduled 
tribes has increased by 14 per cent and 
many of them have been elected from 
unreserved posts. However, such repre- 
sentations have not necessarily translated 
into empowerment of women, scheduled 
castes or scheduled tribes. The gram sabha 


“has often reflected and reproduced the 


class and caste dynamics of the village. 
There have been instances when a sched- 
uled caste or backward caste sarpanch also 
happened to be a ‘front’ for persons be- 
longing to dominant castes, making it 
difficult for the incumbent to discharge 


his/her duties as sarpanch effectively. 
Similarly, even though women sarpanches 
are no longer unheard of, this has not 
necessarily led to a consequent rise in 
women’s effective participation in meet- 
ings and activities of the gram sabha/ 
panchayat — at times their husbands attend 
the meetings! 

These experiences reiterate the stead- 
fastness of informal institutions in people’s 
lives to the effect that, in practice, formal 
structures have assumed a character analo- 
gous to the feudal/caste-based institutions. 
The latter too have adapted well to the 
changing politico-administrative system 
and now work more in implicit ways than 
through overt practices that are at variance 
with the apparently approved values of 
equality and social justice. But it is worth 
pondering why formal institutions are 


-attractive auxiliaries of the caste-based 


feudal order. Is it only the legitimacy that 
it provides in the new political and admin- 
istrative set-up, or does it also reflect the 
amiability of the formal institutions to 
replicate hierarchies? Clearly, a frame of 
formal institutions is not going to yield 
different results, as it is the same ‘people 
who have inherited a historical burden of 
caste inequality who run it, and they 
cannot be atomised into disparate cate- 
gories of social institutions, state and 
society. There are therefore no short 
cuts to (difficult) cultural and social ques- 
tions through administrative measures. 
Moreover, the fear is that these measures 
would strengthen those very values and 
practices that are the subject of change, 
thereby further deepening the sense of 
resentment and antagonism between 
social groups. 

The increasing role of some non-govern- 
mental organisations (NGOs) in govern- 
ment as well as community endeavours 
can be understood in this light, where a 
growing need has been felt to strengthen 
cooperation and trust between people and 
social groups. The formation of commu- 
nity-based organisations (CBOs) is a step 
in this direction. The education sector too 
has been encouraged by NGOs through 
their taking up mass litevacy campaigns, 
adult education programmes and other 
non-formal education initiatives. Edu- 
cation has always been considered a great 
leveller. 

However, all is not well, as at times 
experience also proves otherwise. Educa- 
tion successfully reproduces the divide 
between the erudite and the illiterate. An 
overview of the education system in India 
clearly demonstrates a pattern of mutually 
dependent dualities in education: public 
versus private, English medium education 
versus vernacular, quality education 
versus sub-standard education, It logically 
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follows from this that poor education need 
not be the means to social mobility; rather, 
it could become a convenient mechanism 
to reiterate the extant hierarchies. 

Anarea in whichself-help groups(SHGs) 
(people-centred groups) have been active 
is rural credit. Though the formal financial 
sector has made inroads into the informal 
credit system, it has not been able to 
supplant the latter. With the failure of the 
top-down approach in enhancing credit 
systems in rural areas, the formal financial 
sector has now begun to support commu- 
nity level credit systems, such as the Sewa 
Bank, working women’s forum, Share, 
Basix and Myrada. The idea behind ini- 
tiating SHGs has been, first ofall, to provide 
assistance to the rural poor against the 
exploitative systems of credit that exist in 
rural areas and, secondly, reach out to the 
economically marginalised groups, espe- 
cially women. Despite the relative success 
of SHGs over the formal financial system 
in breaking into the older systems of rural 
credit at the local level, most SHGs have 
not been able to move beyond their limited 
purpose. Many of them are also organised 
around caste and class lines, including 
those of women. Educational differences 
also come to the fore in the management 
of these groups. SHGs function well 
within limited parameters and they do 
not overtly challenge the social and 
economic dynamics of the larger system. 
It is for this reason that very often social 
and economic cleavages prevail over such 
initiatives. 

Decentralisation needs to be unmasked 
of its pretensions. One cannot afford a 
proliferation of new, formal institutions, 
which would only aggravate an already 
iniquitous situation. Silver linings in this 
dark scenario would appear only after all 
facts are laid threadbare, and then policies 
are made in a transparent manner on a 
realistic premise. In this regard, the dis- 
cussion so far is far from optimistic. 


Urban Sector 


Urban areas do not present the same 
social configurations, conflicts or contra- 
dictions as those in rural areas, although 
large sections of the population in urban 
areas are spiltover from rural areas through 
migration. Hence it was deemed essential 
to have a separate discussion on urban 
issues. 

Till the 1980s, many urban areas, parti- 
cularly metropolitan centres, presented 
a picture of an ‘urbane’ (in the liberal 
western sense) and manageable civic 
society, with functional civic services. The 
situation thence had begun to change and 
deteriorate; for one, smaller urban centres 
have multiplied in-number without much 
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diversification in occupations, and there- 
fore they carry a considerable rural resem- 
blance, albeit in a veiled manner. Next, 
with uncontrolled outmigration from rural 
areas, urban settlements in the form of 
shantytowns have mushroomed, and dis- 
tinct from the ‘urbane’ culture of the 
yesteryear the cities (all cities, without 
exception) now ure more rustic, poorer, 
and people therein increasingly work in 
the so-called urban informal sector whose 
activities are not necessarily integrated into 
the ‘mainstream’ of urban industrial or 
commercial activities. 

Most urban centres face a crisis of 
governance today. Besides the overarching 
caste-class based dimensions mentioned 
earlier—largely a spillover from rural areas 
—some other problems relate to the quality 
of decentralised local self-governance. 

- This seminar restricted itself to the latter 
issues alone, and institutions herein were 
the major topics of discussion. The two 
issues discussed were, governance per se, 
and finances. 

The model of development, as it has 
unfolded in urban areas, bears distinctly 
different contours from rural areas: there 
is industry, commerce, trade, bureaucracy 
here, and most importantly, there is now 
a civil society composed of the press, 
activists, NGOs and academia, among 
others. There is also increased demand for 
grass roots democracy whose elements 
range frorn empowering the weaker sec- 
tions, to entrusting local institutions with 
bigger responsibilities, so that the base of 
governance becomes more people-centred. 
Nevertheless, both political and social 
institutions have far from achieved what 
they had (have) set to achieve, particularly 
with respect to raising the quality of life 
of the people at large. In this regard, the 
increased articulation of higher expecta- 
tions brings out more failure stories in 
urban areas than in rural areas, and along 
with it, a higher degree of cynicism. 

The debate on strengthening institutions 
in this seminar extended to physical 
strengthening of institutions as well. This 
in simple terms implies better resources to 
be available with local bodies. Following 
from expectations of the 73rd and 74th 
amendments in the Constitution, principal 
among these institutions are the municipal 
corporations. In reality, too many expenses, 
too few revenues and in tum large deficits, 
have so far led to poor services and gover- 
nance. These are a reflection of populist 
policies (of high subsidies and unrealistic 
pricing of services), low productivity and 
employability of people — especially the 
migrants, Who carn a pittance and pay little 
to the exchequer ~ squeeze on physical 
space, and last but not the least, indifferent 
governance. There is possibility of some 
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optimisation emerging from somereshuffle 
within the existing balances of revenues 
and expenditures through fiscal measures 
and administrative fiats, limits would be | 
teached very soon, as the aggregate | 
demand on services and space far outstrips : 
the supply. It is no coincidence that most ; 
cities, particularly the suburban areas in: 
these, have begun to appear more like; 
overgrown villages than cities, with much’ 
of theircaste-based (feudal) characteristics 
intact. 

For sure, urban problems do not have 
solutions in urban settings alone. Gover- 
nance comes from the same classes that 
govern rural areas as well, and hence carry 
with them all the burden of their agrarian 
history. This is strengthened by the rural: 
urban continuum of peoples. Next, a large 
section of the generic urban polity too has 
not transformed itself out of its rural/pre- 
industrial roots. Thus, to expect a holistic 
solution in geographic isolation would be 
a contradiction in itself. 


Conclusion j 


What then can be done? The discussion 
thus far, though disheartening, suggests 
that not all is lost. As long as articulation 
for alternatives is audible, there surely is 
a way of giving shape to these voices. 
Alliances of the benevolent within the 
oppressors with sections of the untainted 
civil society, crusaders, missionaries, 
tolerant religious leaders, and others hav- 
ing some concern beyond one’s narrow 
self, are possible silver linings. The fact 
that ‘scams’ in educational institutions, 
booth capturing in elections or corruption 
in co-operatives are being unearthed with- 
out discretion, is a justification of this 
optimism. Next, it is also possible to 
learn lessons from the *gramcen banks’, 
“‘Chipkos’ and ‘SEVAs'’, to name a few, 
for future action. 

Apart from recommendations relating to 
human development, people’s empower- 
ment and dispersion of power, the need for 
more studies to highlight newer challenges 
was specially emphasised. This seminar 
did not delve into finding solutions per se: 
the participants were acutely aware that to 
Suggest solutions to such complex prob- 
lems would be philistine. 

Tt is for this reason that the seminar did 
not schedule a concluding session. Partici- 
pants felt that the setting up and function- 
ing of institutions at various levels, parti- 
cularly after the 73rd Amendment in the 
Constitution, requires close monitoring and 
evaluation, for which research should be 
undertaken on a priority basis. (2 
{We are deeply indebted to the late Vikash N 


Pandey for his comments on the earlier draft of 
this essay.] F 
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Vision—2050-India 


Security and Human Development 


Security is an issue of Governance. It is time to re-look at 
governance comprehensively. Governance implies 
discipline in various instruments of government, namely 
legislature, executive and judiciary. This discipline should 
imply objectivity and selflessness. It also implies 
transparency in working and honesty in transactions. Over 
the last fifty years, many of our institutions have declined, 
resulting in loss of confidence of the people in our systems. 


EVELOPMENT WITHOUT 

security is unthinkable. 

Needless to say, human 
development can foster only in an 
environment of security. Thus in 
many African Countries where strife 
is virtually a permanent feature, 
human development is very low. 
However, certain countries like Sri 
Lanka have maintained a high 
human development profile despite 
a long spell of insurgency. This has 
been possible because Sri Lanka 
localized the problem and did not 
allow the pace of development to 
slow down. 


From the angle of Human 
Development, security has many 
dimensions namely—Environment 
Security, Food Security, Social 
Security and Personal Security. 


@ Environment Security 
Environment Security implies 
clean environment so that people 
can enjoy a good quality of life. It 
would be in order to mention here 
that strict enforcement of 
environment laws and 


implementation of rehabilitation 
packages are essential for 
upgradation of environment. It 
would be a better strategy to 
address ecological problems, 
which have contributed to the 
deterioration of environment. For 
good results there is a need to 
switch to participative planning 
and implementation of projects at 
the grass root level. Prescriptive 
planning has not succeeded in 
India because of its size and 
variety of local factors. 


e Food Security 

However, when we are thinking 
in terms of converting our people 
into high value capital assets, we 
cannot contend merely with 
“Chapati Security”. We have to 
plan for providing them with 
nutrition security, which is more 
cost effective in real terms. It may 
not be possible for the 
Government to subsidize nutrition, 
because of the cost involved in 
procurement and distribution. A 
better option would be to invest in 


activities that create opportunities 
for the people to earn enough to 
sustain themselves. 


e@ Social Security 

Social Security is also important 
for human development. Every 
citizen should be assured that in 
case of adversity, the social safety 
net would protect him. Thus, 
physically handicapped, destitute 
and senior citizens who have no 
support, can also enjoy a 
reasonably good quality of life. This 
aspect of social planning needs to 
be emphasized much more than is 
being done today. There should also 
be a safety net for people who may 
be temporarily out of employment. 
Health problems like drug abuse 
and HIV/AIDS have to be 
appropriately addressed on the 
social plane. This would require a 
close partnership between 
Government and social and non- 
governmental organizations. It may 
be noted that both these problems 
are very serious and have to be 
tackled on a war footing. 


Sh. Rajiv Sharma, Joint Secretary in the Ministry of Coal is a Political Scientist and author of 4 vision statements during the last 
four years. This in an inscript from vision 2050 document which he has authored. . 
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e Personal Security 

Personal security is directly linked with quality of 
life. Life cannot be smooth if there is always a lurking 
danger to personal safety. This implies strict 
enforcement of law and order. It also requires a 
system where law is blindly enforced without any 
fear or favour. 


Security is an issue of Governance. It is time to s 
re-look at governance comprehensively. A th ‘ l . 
Governance implies discipline in various instruments n rop O O M4 
of government, namely legislature, executive and 
judiciary. This discipline should imply objectivity and PLEASE THINK AGAIN 


selflessness. It also implies transparency in working FOR CURRENT SCHEDULE CONTACT PERSONALLY 
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Achieving a high level of human development 
requires determination, meticulous planning, time 
bound implementation and transparency in 
operations. Development strategies should be 
carefully evaluated in terms of their financial and 
social costs. Non-renewable resources should not 
be wasted or overexploited to satiate individual 
greed. Human development can foster in a peaceful 
environment. Therefore, social peace is an essential 
requirement for human development. It may be 
mentioned here that we cannot afford to ignore 
human development any further. If people are 
deprived and the numbers of such people 
continuously increases then the very survival of the 
society is endangered. Next fifty years would test 
the mettle of our political system, our judicial system 
and our administrative system. 


Joining ranks with the best in the West should be 
the target of planned development over the 50 years. 
We can set every decade as a benchmark to 
evaluate our past performance and set targets for 
the next ten years. Every five years we should have 
a mid term appraisal to evaluate progress and effect 
mid term corrections and every year we should 
evaluate how we are moving and identify problem 
areas for appropriate rectification. This is the new 
approach to planning which would sustain human 
development. qo Fs 
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developed nation 


“India is marching towards a bright future. We have our share of problems. But these cannot hide the brightness 
ofthe horizon........ : 


These are the words of the Prime Minister who emphatically declares that the day is not far when every 
region, every community and every citizen in our country shall enjoy the fruits of prosperity and progress. And 
this is not an impossible dream. 


It was Gandhiji who visualised Indian democracy as an engine of balanced growth. He wanted the system to 
serve the needs of the poorest of the poor. It was Gandhiji's vision that brought the Antyodya Scheme into this 
country. On December 25, 2001, Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee launched the ‘Antyodya Anna Yojana’—the 
largest food security scheme for the poor anywhere in the world. This covers a targeted population of 1.5 crore 
families to qualify for getting 35 kgs. of cereal per person, per month @ Re. 2/- per kg. for wheat and 
Re. 3/- per kg. for rice. 


The success of any development programme is judged by the human development index. In the Tenth Plan, 
the parameters of growth have been defined with human development as the major centrifugal force. But the 
major bottleneck for human development is poverty. Poverty is a curse in itself and also is a bane in the process 
of development. Traditionally poverty has been always defined based on income or consumption as the base. 
However, what matters most is the purchasing power of the individual in real terms in view of inflation and its 
reflection in the cost of living index. 


Keeping the eradication of poverty as the main theme, Indian planning has entered its golden jubilee. Various 
Plans had various index leaders for the model on which growth and development formulated—agriculture, industry, 
education, health, literacy. However, poverty eradication has been omnipresent as the greatest challenge for the 
entire planning process. The concept of globalization, liberalisation, market friendly policies and integration into 
the world market was started in the late eightees and gathered momentum in the nineties had all the while kept 
the poverty ridden vicious circle of low income—low consumption—low savings—low investment—low capital 
formation resulting in a rigid structural economy—as its main target to attack and take the economy onto a 
higher gear. : 


The second wave of economic development started at the close of the last millennium has built two great 
linkages in the globalisation—liberalisation process by integrating poverty and unemployment as two corner 
stones in its matrix. The Sampurna Grameen Rozgar Yojana launched in September 2001 with an annual outlay 
of Rs. 10,000/- crores, is the largest Food—for—Work Programme in the history of India. This programme has a 
projection of creating hundred crore mandays of employment every year in rural areas. 


On the employment generation front, the net employment opportunities created during 2000-2001 is 73.3 
lakhs, during 2001-2002—78.6 lakhs and during 2002-2003—82.7 lakhs (provisional). The data released by the 
Planning Commission compare in the face of pledge to create one crore new job opportunities in the country 
comprising all the sectors including government. 


taving kept poverty and unemployment as a principle corner stone while gearing up the Indian economy for 
global integration, various sectoral priorities have also been addressed. However, the most visible silver lining 
during the last five years as part of the new wave economic development is the concrete result arising out of the 
Prime Minister's visit to China during the last week of June this year. Apart from finding meaningful solutions to 
resolve boundary issue and other bilateral matters, the most significant aspect is Mr. Vajpayee’s speech at 
Shangai in which he spoke of embedding Indian software and Chinese hardware towards building a major share 
in the world IT industry. This endeavour viewed in the overall context of the two giants acting in concert for faster 
growth and development looks to be the apple pie in the new wave economic development programme of the 

government. a 
- CHIEF EDITOR 
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E STATES 


' By Sahana Charan 


i ; 
BANGALORE, AUG.:9. The Karnataka 


of the marginalised disabled people. The 

-| office of the Commissioner for Disabilities 
‘| is formulating a draft framework of the 
policy, D. Thangaraj, Secretary, Women 
and Child Welfare, and Commissioner for 
| Disabilities, told The Hindu. d 
‘Karnataka will be the first State in the 

‘| country to’ come out with a policy on 
‘disabilities when the Government adopts 
the document. 


The State Coordination Committee, set 
up under the People with Disabilities Act, 
1995, is supposed to serve as the focal 
point on disability matters and aid in 
evolving a policy to solve the problems of 
the disabled. 

The draft recommendations made by 
the commissioner's office will be placed 
for review before the committee shortly, 
which, in turn, will be forwarded to the 
Government. Discussions were held with 
various stakeholders while drawing up the 
draft, he said. 

The draft recommends interventions in 
the field of disabilities which should focus 
on prevention and early detection. The 
Health Department should play an acti» 2 
role in the identification of disabled 


Government proposes to come out with‘a_ 
policy on disabilities to address the needs - 


/ Policy for disabled on thé” anvil 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
$5 pl WaeaKALS Zana 

e Focus on prevention:and early tre. 
ment of disabilities - 

¢ Health Department ‘to “identify dis- 
_ abled people. titers 

“e Three p.c. quota in educational -in- 
.Stitutions, jobs, poverty alleviation 
schemes re 
e Barrier-free environment -in’ public 
places GF eee age ae 


persons and provide prevention services 

and treatment. es ; 
There should be mainstreaming of 

disability certificates issued by medical - 


government agencies should also be 
=reserved for.them. They should be given 
eé. per cent reservation in benefits in 
“poverty alleviation schemes. - : 
\..Mr. Kumar said’a consultation with 
NGOs, government departments and 
other stakeholders would be held before 
the draft was placed before the_ 
, Government. 


Other recommendations include: 

Provision of aids and appliances for 
“rehabilitation services at the district level. 
{For this, orthotics and prosthetics 
“centres should be established in each 

district.); registration of all institutions 
dealing with disabilities to ensure 
transparency and quality services; 
provision ‘to encourage research and 


authorities. “Certificates issued by various - manpower development in the area of 


institutions are not iri accordance With ° 
the Union Government guidelines. The 
policy will stress on addressing this . 
issue,” Pradeep Kumar, Assistant 
Commissioner of Disabilities, said. 

The draft recommends ensuring of a 
barrier-free environment in public places, 
schools, colleges, and government 
buildings. 

All government and aided educational 
institutions should reserve three per cent 
of the available seats for disabled 
students. 

Three per cent of the job vacancies in 


+) ‘prevention, rehabilitation, and 


development of assistive devices for the 
disabled; establishment of institutions for 
care of persons with severe disabilities; 
free education to disabled persons till 
they attain 18 years of age, in accordance 
with the Act. 

The draft framework suggests the 
formulation of an education policy by the 
State which will incorporate provisions 
for disabled students such as / 
restructuring of the curriculum to suit rd 
their needs, scholarships and ensuring a 
barrier-free environment. / 
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; 
By V. Jayanth 


| CHENNAI, AUG,'9.Tamil Nadu’s Human 

_ Development Index is 0.657, compared 
to the national average of 0.571, _ 
according to the State's first Human 
Development Report published recently. 
A report of the Union Planning 
Commission places the State third, with 

“an HDI of 0.531, in a list of 15 major 
States. . . 

_- An its report, the State has 
constructed HDI for all 29 districts 
using the UNDP methodology. Chennai 

__ takes the top position, while 

-Dharmapuri ranks last. The HDR has 
also looked at Gender Development 
Index, which is estimated at 0.654 for 
Tamil Nadu, against 0.560 at the 
national level (2002). 

But the report has called for a ‘gender 
policy’, emphasising equality for 
women, with a focus on ensuring higher 
wages, expanding non-farm activities, 
equality in health and education and 
drawing up a blueprint for effective 
prevention of crimes against women. 

The report, published by the State 
Planning Commission and Social 
Science Press, says Tamil Nadu's focus 
in the next decade should be on 
“reaching levels attained by Kerala in 


health and education, while aiming at 
increasing levels of the State Domestic 
Product to those of Punjab or 
Maharashtra to reduce poverty and 
inequality”. 

Tamil Nadu is the sixth State, and 
only the second in the south, to release 
an HDR. ‘ 2 

Profiling the State, the report notes 
that its population had reached about 
62 million in the 2001 census, compared 
to 55.9 million in 1991. The sex ratio 
worked out to 986 in 2001, against 974 
in 1991 and 977 in 1981. 

The State per capita income, which 
was below national average in 1980s, 
crossed that mark in 1991-92 and has 
maintained the trend. At Rs. 19,889, it 


ranks fourth, after Maharashtra, Punjab 
and Haryana: As such, it tops southern 
States — Kerala (Rs.19,463), Karnataka 
(Rs. 18,041) and Andhra Pradesh (Rs. 
16,373). t 

The State has made “impressive 
strides” in some major health 
indicators. Significantly, the annual 
population growth rate for 1981-91 was 
just 1.43 per cent,.second only to Kerala 
(1.34 per cent), compared to the 
national average of 2.14 per cent. 

Looking ahead, the report points out 
that in a State where 65 per cent of the 
population lives in rural areas and 
depends on agriculture for a living, 


. generating employment or enhancing 


income levels should centre around the 
primary sector's contribution to the 
SDP, which fell from 24.82 per cent in 
1993-94 to 18.16 per cent in 1999-2000. 
While ensuring food security with a 
stabilisation of rice cultivation on about 
two million hectares, commercial crops 
with a market advantage should be 
encouraged. 

The HDR made a cautionary note on 
the need for social security for the aged. 
According to an estimate, the State's . 
share of the elderly may go up to 11.43 
per cent by 2011 and the problem has 
to be tackled holistically. 
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Adult and Continuing Education and Extension is coming to 
occupy an ever larger place in the life of people, as its role among the 
forces at work in modem societies increases. The traditional division 
of life into separate periods of childhood and youth devoted to 
schooling, adulthood and working life no longer corresponds to things 
as they are these days. Today, no one can hope to amass, during his or 
her youth, an initial fund of knowledge which will serve for a lifetime. 
The swift changes taking place in the world call for knowledge to be 
continuously updated, and at the same time, the initial education of the 
young is tending to became more protracted. Education is changing 
fast. More and more opportunities of learning out of school are 
occurring in all fields. While skills, in the traditional sense of the term, 
are giving way in many modern sectors of activity to the ideas of 
developing competence and adaptability. 


Adult and Continuing Education that is really in harmony with the 
needs of modern societies can no longer be defined in relation to a 
particular time of life or to too specific a purpose. The time to learn is 
now the whole lifetime and each field of knowledge, spreads into and 
enriches the others. In the Twenty-first Century, Adult and Continuing 
Education is so varied in its task and forms that it covers all the activities 
to acquire a living knowledge of the world, of other people and 
themselves. Education throughout life is based on four pillars; learning 
to know, learning to do, learning to live together and learning to be. 
The key to the Twenty-first Century, ‘Learning Life' will be essential 
for adapting to the evolving requirements of the labour market and for 
better mastery of the changing time-frames and rhythm of individual 
existence. 


The policy frame of the University Grants Commission states that 
if the university system has to discharge adequately its responsibilities 
to the entire educational system and to the society as a whole, it must 
assume extension as the third important responsibility and give it the 
same status as research and teaching. The explosion of knowledge all 
over the world creates a moral obligation on the university system to 
work for its dissemination amongst the masses in addition to its age-old 
work of generating new knowledge. This makes it imperative to work 
for eradication of illiteracy as a beginning to bridge the gap between the 
haves and have nots for acquisition of knowledge. The University Grants 
Commission had taken a bold initiative in declaring Extension as the 
third dimension of higher education equal in importance to teaching and 
research. 
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The third dimension’ arises to promote a 
meaningful and sustained rapport between the 
universities and colleges and the community. It aims, 
firstly, to extend knowledge and other institutional 
resources to the community and, secondly, to gain 
insights from contacts between knowledge resources 
and socio-cultural realities with a view to reflecting 
these in the entire curricular system of higher education 
including teaching and research. It is a two way process 
between the experts and the people, as intellectual 
intervention in the problems of communities, which 
need to be overcome through an educational process. 
It is that education which helps students to face life 
and its challenges and create an ambience for a learning 
society. 


A university in order to realize the aim of 
community service, should endeavor to bring within 
its scope and influence not only the students who come 
under the normal selection criteria, but also such adult 
members of the community who have been denied the 
benefit of university education due to one or the other 
reason like poverty or lack of opportunity. In every 
society, the number of people who are able to afford 
university education form a very small percentage. The 
history of higher education has been almost evidencing 
the advancement of only the upper strata of people. 
The solution to the socio-economic problems of India 
would be solved to a great extent if opportunities for 
the adult members who are unable to obtain 
enlightenment due to poverty or daily struggle for 
livehood. A university must gain a better knowledge 
of the communities, if it has to serve their needs, 
aspirations and conditions generally. Thus the higher 
education system must recognize Adult and Continuing 
Education and Extension as a part of its formal and 
normal work. 


The Kothari Commission has rightly pointed out 
that "the image of the university as a closed academic 
community of scholars creating and disseminating 
knowledge and perpetuating its own type is a thing 
of the pasi. The walls which divide the gown and 
the town have crumbled and the life of the university 
and that of the community can be virtually linked 
for their mutual enrichment". The University Grants 
Commission in pursuance of the Kothari Commission 
recommendations prepared guidelines establishing 
the role of universities and colleges in the field of 
adult education and extension. It was agreed that 
the institutions of higher education should realize 
the need for carrying the knowledge and skills to 
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people in all walks of life and accept service to the 
community as one of their important responsibilities. 
The 330 universities and 13000 colleges put together 
cater to nearly 6.4 million people out of more than 
100 million people of the country. There are large 
masses of people who are deprived of any tangible 
benefits of the higher education system. Our 
education system and its human resources 
development activities need to focus on appropriate 
programmes for the total population related to socio- 
economic development of the country. This will 
facilitate linking higher education with the 
development and production process, conforming 
to the UGC policy of considering extension as the 
third dimension of higher education. 


Development of Programmes 

The University Grants Commission has 
introduced a programme of adult continuing 
education and extension in universities in the seventies 
to enable them to play an important role in fulfilling 
their social obligations to the larger society in addition 
to their usual functions of teaching and research. The 
University Grants Commission have taken a number 
of steps to promote and guide involvement of students 
and teachers in various activities under the third 
dimensions: 


e Creation of Departments/Centres of Adult and 
Continuing Education and Extension with non- 
vocational academic core staff and with all benefits 
given to teachers including merit promotion 


scheme. 

Assistance for various activities under Adult and 
Continuing Education and Extension up to March 
1997 and subsequent take over by the concemed 
state governments. 


Promoting integration of Extension in the curricula, 
and academic incentives to students participating 
in such activities. 


Provision for staff development for adult literacy 
and adult education in the preparation of training 
manuals and short term training courses, Diploma/ 
Degree courses or M phil. 


Development of learning resources in print and 
audio visual formats as supportive of field based 
activities . 


Support to research methodology workshops and 
development oriented non-formal education. 
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¢ Transforming the Adult and Continuing Education 
movement into a life-centred, lifelong learning 
-_ process. 


e _ Extension to permeate in all disciplines of studies 
gatall levels. 


e An area-based non-sectoral community approach 
extending access of education to the door steps of 
all segments of the people of a given community, 
in the form of community education movement 
through promoting micro-planning. ~ 


¢ Developing Adult Continuing Education 
Departments/Centres as a separate inter- 
disciplinary Faculty of Non-formal education. 


¢ Encouraging students to opt for a semester to work 
in programmes for preparing a project report in 
lieu of one of the optional papers in every subject. 

e Mass compaign by involving the entire student 
community along with their teachers through 
special literacy camps for creating an 
environmental support and awareness among the 
people. 


e Use of new audio-visual technologies for rapid 
spread of knowledge in science and technology 
with a view to inculcating a scientific temper. 


e Institutionalisation of activities under the Third 
Dimension through their integration with the 
academic system in terms of giving these a due 
place in teaching at the undergraduate ‘level in 
foundation courses, applied courses, community 
service, postgraduate level project work, case 
studies. M phil and Ph D research with 
interdisciplinary approach, allocation of time for 
off campus extension activities in terms of long- 
term community education programme, through 
organisation of community education centres 
accessible to learners at their convenience for 
learning programmes of their choice. 


¢ Preparation of micro-level development plan and 
ensure participation of village / and community 
ieaders, government and other development 
institutions in the area, so as to ensure constant 
interaction and co-ordination. 


¢ Transferring college based area projects into 
community education centers which should be run 
in the college premises on a whole time basis 
providing access to learner at their convenience 
and at their own choice. 


¢ Evolve a system of institutional and individual 
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incentives for work in various extension 
activities. 


e Make the programme under third Dimension as part 
of the larger national perspectives on social 
development with eradication of illiteracy as an 
entry point. 

¢ View the post-literacy and follow up programmes 
as part of a total package to avoid neo-literates 
from relapsing into illiteracy and to adopt multiple 
strategies in programme implementation process. 


e A standing committee at the University Grants 
Commission level will advice on policy matters and 
overview the implementation of the entire 
programme. 


e Asub-committee was constituted at the University 
Grants Commission to examine proposals for 
universities and colleges to financial support as well 
as to review the implementation of the programme. 


e Each university participating in the programme shall 
set up a Department/Centre for Adult and 
Continuing Education and Extension on par with 
other statutory Departments of the University. The 
Department/Centre will have core staff, i.e. 
Director, Assistant Director and Project Officer. 
This core staff being non-vocational academic staff 
shall be entitled to all privileges and facilities 
available to teachers in other Departments of the 
university. 


UGC Guidelines 


The University Grants Commission issued 
guidelines to implement adult continuing education and 
extension programme in (1978 and 1982), Eradication 
of Illiteracy and spread of universal elementary 
education (Point No. 16 of the 20 point programme) 
(1983). Population Education Clubs (1984), Planning 
Forum (1985), New guidelines on Adult and Continuing 
Education and Extension programmes in universities 
and colleges in (1988). Total literacy campaign (1992), 
and 9th plan Guidelines on Adult continuing Education 
and Extension and Field Outreach (1997) in the 
universities and colleges. 


The National Adult Education Programme (NAEP) 
provided the first major opportunity in 1978 to involve 
universities and colleges, through their students and 
teachers to provide education to those sections of the 
communities which were earlier denied access to such 
opportunities. In all 92 universities and 2138 colleges 
have been involved in the programnie. They undertook 


to conduct more than 25000'ddults education centres 
till June 1987. 


As a result of the 1982 guidelines on Adult and 
Continuing Education, mniyersjties implemented the 
following programmes. Cs 


e¢ Awareness generating to help people became 
increasingly aware of account and social problems 
in contemporary world. 


e Programmes to promote social, economic, literary, 
cultural and.intellectual environment of the 
community. 


e Basic education and skills through social 
awareness, motivational programmes, functional 
literacy and university courses, post literacy 
programmes, skill and craft development courses 
and supplementary activities to motivate the 
community. 


e Imparting and improving skills and professional 
knowhow through developing vocational skills and 
professional competence, creating opportunities for 
in-service and refresher training to update 
professional and academic knowledge, training 
programmes for industrial workers, technicians, 
vocations staff, generate self-employment and 
remedial/bridge programs for students, parents and 
teachers. 


The point number 16 of the 20 point programme 
for eradication of illiteracy, and the universal elementary 
education was implemented with the following 
objectives. 


e Planned involvement of universities and colleges 
through students and teachers effectively in the 
eradication of illiteracy. 


e Universities and colleges have to play leadership 
roles towards a dynamic adult literacy programme 
in the country. 


e Providing special attention towards programmes 
for women, scheduled castes and tribes, 
handicapped and people from the rural, backward 
and slum areas. 


e Relating the programmes directly to the needs, 
interests, aspirations and life situations of the 
learners and to the national goal of socio-economic 
development through a process of operational 
linkages with the developmental programmes. 

¢ Helping in acquisition of basic literacy skills, post- 
literacy and follow up programmes and continuing 


education so as to bring the learners in the ambit 
of life-long learning process. ; 


In 1984, the University Grants Commission issued 
guidelines on the scheme of population education clubs 
to be implemented through adult education and 
extension centers. The objectives of the program are: 
to make student community aware of the dynamics of 
population and to enable them to understand the 
determinants and consequences of the population 
problems; to make students understand the population 
policies and programme of the country and appreciate 
the need for small family norm and to educate the 
community about the consequences of rapid population 
growth at the family and national levels. 


The major activities undertaken by universities 
under the scheme are: organize debate, essay writing 
competitions, elocution competitions, symposia, group 
discussion, drawing, painting competition on issues 
pertaining to population; to arrange lectures by visiting 
experts; to develop audio-visual materials on population 
education; to enact dramas on the theme of population 
education; to procure literature to maintain in the 
library; to organize extension programmes with the 
member clubs, Mahila Samajams and youth clubs and 
adopt a village each year and organize population 
awareness campaign in every home in the concerned 
village: 


From 1985 onwards the scheme of planning 
forum also started along with the adult education and 
extension centres. The objectives of the scheme were: 
to create an awareness of need for planned 
development of the country among the student 
community and involve them in national development 
efforts right from the planning stage and to develop 
plan-consciousness among the educated youth and 
through them the general public. The major actives of 
the planning Forum were: to work as a repository of 
all plan literature. To serve as a plan information centre 
and develop plan consciousness through talks, debates 
and seminars; conduct surveys and need assessment: 
organize exhibitions of five year plans and adopt village 
for integrated development. 


The Mass Programme for Functional Literacy 
(MPFL) was implemented through students and 
teachers of the universities and colleges. Under the 
programme, the literacy course is to be imparted for 
approximately 150 hours by the student volunteer. After 
the literacy course is over, it is expected that the student 
would occasionally guide neo-literates in the postliteracy 
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and continuing education. During 1988-89, 3.5 lakh 
National Service Scheme Volunteers, 1.5 lakh non-NSS 
students and 75 thousand NCC cadets were involved 
in the effective implementation of the programme. 


As visualised by the University Grants 
Commission, the following programmes were 
implemented through the Departments/Centres of Adult 
and Continuing Education and Extension. They are: 
¢ National Adult Education Programme 
e Adult Education and Extension Programme 
e Eradication of Illiteracy 
¢ Mass Programme for Functional Literacy 
¢ Postliteracy and Continuing Education 
¢ Population Education Clubs 
¢ Total Literacy 
« Transfer of Technology through Extension 
¢ Science for the People 
e Planning Forum 
e Environmental Education 
e Area Development programme 

The National Policy on Education, 1986 had 
emphasised the linking of Adult and Continuing 
Education and Extension programmes with the national 
goals, which include: 
¢ Alleviation of Poverty 
¢ Environmental Conservation 
e National Integration 

¢ Observance of Small Family Norm 
¢ Women's Equality 

In 1988, the University Grants Commission 
recommended that the universities and colleges 
should adopt an Area Development Approach for 
their integrated community development activities 
including adult education under the third dimension. 
It is based on the realization that institutional 
resources need to be pulled together in an integrated 
manner as a part of development intervention. The 
Area Development Approach envisages interlinking 
of the existing programmes of removal of illiteracy 
and continuing education with other development 
activities as an extension programme in the 


community for achieving critical development goals 
and to set up demonstration units in areas adopted 
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by the universities and colleges. Under the 
programme, universities and colleges can choose the 
categories of programme comprised of specified 
number of adult education centres, Mass Programme 
for Functional Literacy, continuing education 
courses, community based population education 
clubs, Jana Shikshan Nilayams and non-formal 
education centres. 


Major programmes implemented by Departments/ 
Centres of Adult and Continuing Education and 
Extension during the 9th plan were: developing and 
conducting academic courses at certificates. Diploma, 
Degree and Postgraduate courses, M phil and Ph D 
level Programmes, vocational and career oriented 
courses, equivalence programmes, collaborative 
programmes with governmental and non-governmental 
organizations, research and evaluation studies, total 
literacy, post literacy and continuing education 
programmes. Population Education Resources Centres 
were established in 17 out of the 103 Departments/ 
Centres of Adult Continuing Education and Extension 
to co-ordinate population education programmes in 
universities and colleges. 


The 10th Plan document of the University Grants 
Commission stated that the universities and colleges 
would continue to play a dominant role in social change 
through outreach activities. The third dimension of 
universities need to be further expanded and be 
supported to take large variety of activities in the fields 
like adult education to equip them with skills and 
enhance their utility and continuing education for people 
in profession to enhance their expertise and skills. 
Outreach activities to be organized in women's studies, 
environment, human rights, value education, duties 
education, traditional language, yoga and personality 
development. 


In the complex and rapidly changing society, 
higher education must contribute to the initiation and 
strengthening of the process of development with 
equity, justice, solidarity and liberty as key elements. 
To attain this objective, the core mission of Adult 
and Continuing Education and Extension—to educate, 
to train, to undertake research and to provide service 
to the community—must be preserved, reinforced 
and further expanded. The healthy growth of any 
nation requires educated citizens with skills and 
expertise. The universities and colleges need to be 
used as focal points of activities to spread and sustain 
skills and expertise through the torch of lifelong 
learning. FB 
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ip Primary Education 


in Rural Areas 


An Alternative Model 


The indifferent success of the present system of primary education 
in India, which has left 30 million children out of schools, calls for 
a complete change of the method of delivery of education. The 
model discussed here has features that ensure flexibility, 
accountability and quality, which can help achieve the threefold 
objectives of elementary education — universal access, universal 
retention and universal achievement. 


Sanyay Kumar, B J Korpar, 
S BALASUBRAMANIAN 


umerous books have been written 

| \ elucidating the social, economic, 
and political importance of ele- 
mentary education. A number of official 
resolutions have been adopted and judg- 
ments pronounced on various occasions 
to ensure education for all Indian children. 
Still the goal of universal elementary 
education (UEE) remains elusive [Godbole 


_ 2001].! The National Policy on Educa- 


tion (NPE), 1986, as modified in 1992, 
meticulously enumerated the problems 
relating to universal elementary education 
in India [GoI 1992]. The document not 
only talks of problems, but also recom- 
mends several innovative parallel systems 
to reach the goal of UEE [ibid:38]. These 
innovations? no doubt have helped im- 
prove coverage [Chen 2002], yet a huge 
gap exists. Translated into numbers, this 
means that more than 30 million children 
are out of school in India, the majority 
from rural areas. 

According to Amartya Sen, “Primary 
education in India suffers not only from 
inadequate allocation of resource, butoften 
enough also from terrible management 
and organisation” [Sen 2002]. To him, 
‘organisation and governance of primary 
schools’ has remained a neglected subject 
in much of India. Albert Einstein opined, 
“The problem cannot be solved on the 
same level on which it was created. One 
has to rise above it to the next level.” Thus 
an entirely new approach is required. The 
delivery system needs to be altered dras- 
tically. Changes in strategy, i e, devising 
an altogether new delivery mechanism, 
is the need of the hour. A model that is 
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cost-effective, self-sustaining,? and has 
reduced scope for corruption is presented 
below. 
Under this model, designed mainly for 
rural India: 
— State will provide ‘free and compulsory 
education’ to all children subject to the 
limits of its economic capacity:4 
— Competition ensures better service at 
lower cost; 
— Human beings per se are not averse to 
learning (education). In other words, given 
the proper environment every child yearns 
to learn; 
— The prime objective of primary level 
education is to help the child acquire the 
ability to read and write;> 
—The state will build schoolrooms around 
a playground and lease them out to quali- 
fied teacher entrepreneurs to run primary 
schools from standard I to IV according 
to the curriculum designed and approved 
by the state; 
— The state will continue to support pri- 
mary education by giving educational 
vouchers to all eligible children which can 
be used to pay fees in any school of their 
choice run by the teacher entrepreneurs. 
With these parameters in mind, a simple 
model isconstructed which meets the three- 
fold objectives of ‘universal access, un‘- 
versal retention and universal achieve- 
ment’. Given a trial it may revolutionise 
the present educational scenario, like that 
of the ‘countrywidecommunication boom’ 
led by the opening of STD booths. 


How the Model Works 


The objective of primary (elementary) 
education is to develop the ability to read, 
write and do a little bit of arithmetic. At 
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the peimary level, starting with’ ‘ank and 
akshar’,® the curriculum should include 
only two subjects — basic mathematics and 
one language. 

We recommend that basic mathematics 
and one language (preferably the mother 
tongue) should be taught at different levels 
from standard I to standard IV. Subjects 
like general knowledge and moral science 
can be incorporated in the language 
paper. The ideal age group for this level 
of learning is 6-10 years. (Standard I to 
standard IV.) 

We further recommend four hours of 
schooling from 9 am to | pm with liberal 
attendance requirements. The ‘flexibility 
in terms of timing and attendance require- 
ment may appeal to parents ‘reluctant’ to 
send their children to schools. One of the 
most important reasons for the high rate 
of dropouts is said to be the! ‘need for 
children to work or look after siblings’. 
A half day school (in the forenoon hours) 
with flexible attendance requirements shall 
be least interfering with the socio- 
economic compulsions of rural parents. 
There shall be no schooling for the chil- 
dren of the tender-age group in afternoon 
session. 

We recommend no examination till 
standard IV for, ‘fear to failure’ among © 
grown-up children is a valid reason for 
avoiding school. As long as the ‘four-year 
schooling model’ achieves its stated ob- 
jective of ‘developing the ability to read 
and to write’, it can go without a formal 
examination system. There is no need to 
frighten first-generation learners unne- 
cessarily. This does not mean that we are 
against the concept of evaluating students. 
Astudent seeking admission to standard V 
in a recognised school shall have to clear 
an eligibility test conducted every year by 
the state. 

We are deliberately not recommend- 
ing structured ‘co-curricular and extra- 
curricular activities’ in the school curricu- 
lum for two reasons. Firstly, physical 
exercise is inbuilt in rural life. Secondly, 
any state-prescribed programme for ‘co- 
curricular or extra-curricular activities’ 
may havea discouraging impactupon fun- 
loving kids. 

The school building, should be airy, 
bright and clean. Such primary school 
buildings should be constructed around a 
playground and owned by the state. The 
logic behind this is simple. In rural areas, 
private operators may not be willing to 
invest in land and-buildings. Moreover, 
such schools should be socially as well as 
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Figure: A Model School Campus 


Classrooms 


physically accessible to all. The location 
and ownership of schools [Mishra 2000] 
becomes a critical issue in this case. 
Moreover, the government has the power 
to utilise available common land or ac- 
quire such land near or within the village 
for the purpose. Besides, the gender and 
caste equity question can be addressed 
more meaningfully with the state retaining 
overall ownership of the school. 

Construction of four blocks (atwo-room 
set) around a common playground is re- 
commended primarily to keep costs under 
control. Further, the presence of more than 
200 children in the same campus provides 
a conventional school-like atmosphere 
(even under four different managements). 
Itshall also abstract the location advantage 
(if any) to a particular set of entrepreneurs 
as well as students. In an extreme Situation, 
it will be easier for a parent dissatisfied 
with a particular management to switch 
Over to, another school under different 
management located in the same campus 
(Figure). 

No other construction (toilets, separate 
activity rooms, store rooms, drinking water 
rooms, auditorium, mid-day meal kitchen) 
should be allowed inside the premises to 
avoid cost escalation both in terms of 
Construction as well as maintenance. In the 
absence of proper maintenance, these 
places invariable turn into smelly potholes. 
The mid-day meal scheme (MMS) for the 
children shall be handied by a Separate 
agency. 

Altogether, in one cluster, there shall be 
cight rooms under the control of four 
teacher-entrepreneurs with a capacity to 
accommodate 240 students (30 in one 
room) comprising two units each of class I 
to IV. 

The four blocks should be leased out to 
four enterprising teachers witha minimum 
HSC qualification [NCTE 1998}. The 
qualification of HSC is recommended 
keeping in mind the balance between local 
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availability of manpower in rural areas, a 
uniform standard criteria across the 
country and meeting the ‘prescribed’ 
qualification for primary schoolteachers. 
It can help in addressing the problem of 
unemployment among educated youth in 
Tural areas. 

The blocks should be leased out at a 
minimum rate of Rs 500 per month renew- 
able after three Anklesaria-Aiyar (2002)? 
years. By charging this sum, entrepreneurs’ 
Stakes are created in the system. In the 
absence of such stake, there exists a pos- 
sibility of derailment of the entire system. 
In any case they are going to make the 
payment out of their earnings from the 
system. 

Further, the teacher entrepreneur shall 
have the full liberty to use the buildings 
beyond school hours to enhance his earn- 
ings. A set of dos and don’ts can be in- 
cluded in the lease agreement. He/she 
should have the liberty to undertake tuition 
except forthe children of theirownschool.8 
All such provisions are meant to enhance 
his/her stake in the system by giving them 
the opportunity to earn more so that (s)he 
take a keen interest in tunning of the 
schools. Under the agreement, they shall 
have to employ at their own cost at least 
one assistant (HSC pass). 

Ttis expected thatan enterprising teacher 
getting a contract for running two classes 

can admit at the most 60 students ina year, 
Hence they can earn Rs 6,000 per month 
(Rs 100 voucher per student per month). 
Out of their earning, they have to hire one 
assistant and to pay the Stipulated rent. 
Even if (s)he saves Rs 3,000 per month,? 
itis notan insignificant amount foran HSC 
Pass person in a rural area, Depending 
upon their ability and aptitude, they may 
earn more. 


Quality of Education 


In the present circumstances, coverage 
is prime, quality follows. The curriculum 
prescribed by the state shall be followed 
to ensure syllabus uniformity. As it is 
assumed here that the young entrepreneurs 
shall make bids for such schools, there will 
be strong inbuilt competition among them 
to attract students to their schools to in- 
crease their income within the prescribed 
limit. The inbuilt competition shall ensure 
the quality of education in terms of regular 
attendance of teachers and students as well 
as involved teaching. 

Under this model, the teacher-pupil ratio 
Shall be 1:30, an improvement over the 
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present national norm of 1:40 (Gujarat 
Education Vision 2010, Www. gujarat- 
education.gov.in). 

No diluzion has been suggested in terms 
of teachers’ qualifications. Currently, the 
minimum qualification fora primary school- 
teacher is HSC and we retain it. 

Judgment of the quality of education!® 
should be left to the parents, community 
opinion-leaders, and ina way, tothe market 
(as reflected in voucher transactions). No 
examination should be conducted to as- 
sess the quality of education. 

The government shall provide educa- 
tional vouchers!! (Rs 100) to all students. 
These vouchers can be used to pay school 
fees. The voucher cost for one lakh 
children will be Rs 12 crore per annum. 
The teacher-entrepreneur shall collect the 
vouchers from the students. The vouchers 
shall be encashable by the recipient school- 
teacher at par in a nearby post office or 
bank. The voucher shall be made available 
to the parents/natural guardian through 
ration shops; local post office or local 
branch(es) of commercial banks (like 
recruitment stamp, or postal order). In order 
to minimise corruption,!? the vouchers 
can be encashed by the teacher after 
obtaining the signature/thumb impression 
of the mother of the child. 

Parents/natural guardians shall have the 
tight to choose schools. At any time, even 
in the middle of the academic session, they 
can shift their wards to another ‘perform- 
ing’ school under this framework. Under 
the system, schools that do not perform 
will lose their students and their funding. 
The freedom to exercise the option of 
quitting a school and joining another will 
keep the teachers on their toes, on the 
one hand, and save the child from the 
irrecoverable loss in terms of time. 

In order to maintain transparency, the 
movement of vouchers should be available 
on the internet, in a system similar to that 
of the railway reservation system. 

Theexisting primary schoolteachers and 
other state/distric/block-level functionar- 
ies of the education department should not 
feel threatened by this model. The model 
presumes that their job will continue with 
a higher level of responsibility. The exist- 
ing schools along with their teaching staff 
shall be upgraded to upper primary or 
secondary schools. The same teachers shal! 
continue to teach the upper primary level 
students in existing schools leading to an 
improved teacher-pupil-ratio with a less- 
ened burden of small age-group children. 
Existing government functionaries shall 
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continue to supervise the education de- 
partment in the same manner. They shall 
have extended zone of influence in terms 
of number of schools. 

The parents shall be empowered by 
receiving educational vouchers available 
free of cost. In a way, a mutually enforcing 
bonding shall emerge between ‘empow- 
ered guardians’ and ‘enterprising teachers, 
hitherto unemployed educated youth’. This 
synergy may lead to a ‘literacy boom’ in 
the country at least among children. 

The political class — from the central to 
panchayat level — shall be happy to fulfil 
its constitutional obligation without spend- 
ing ‘extra money’. Learners will be hap- 
pier to go to a school where no examina- 
tion is conducted. 

However, opposition from vested inter- 
ests such as private management schools 
and the bureaucracy cannot be ruled out. 
We leave this issue to be handled by the 
political leadership. 

The teacher entrepreneur needs no su- 
pervision in a rigid sense. Teachers’ sin- 
cerity of purpose shall be under the con- 
stant scrutiny of ‘voucher empowered 
parents’. The inbuilt competition in the 
model is expected to bring about substan- 
tial improvement in teachers’ attendance. 
They may need some guidance in terms 
of curriculum design and improvement in 
teaching methods. The state education 
boards and freelancing NGOs can take 
care of this need. 


The workability of such a model depends 
critically upon funding.'? The construc- 
tion cost of one school (four blocks X two 
rooms) has been estimated (at Rs 30,000 
per room! ) to be Rs 2.40 lakh. This cost 
can be brought down.!> The government 
of India has already undertaken a massive 
programme of dwelling construction in 
rural areas under the Indira Awas Yojana. 
To begin with, a small amount of funding 
can be diverted from this scheme towards 
constructing school buildings in needy 
villages. 

The voucher cost for one lakh children 
at the rate of Rs 100 per month is esti- 
mated to be Rs 12 crore.!© For 240 stu- 
dents (the maximum number in one unit 
of four blocks) this amount comes to 
Rs 24,000 per month. The state can start 
this project forthwith in rural areas that are 
not covered by the existing system. How- 
ever, we don’t recommend it as a supple- 
mentary exercise. In due course, the ex- 
isting system shall have to be replaced 
altogether.!7 

Assuming that 30 million students are 
eligible forsuch primary schools, theannual 
voucher costcomes around Rs 3,600 crore. 
It is not a big bargain for preparing the 
nation for ‘the third wave revolution’ in 
Alvin Toffler terminology. 

We reluctantly discuss the employment 
potential of this model, as the issue 
under consideration is ‘illiteracy’ not 
‘unemployment’. 


Table: Comparison of 3-T Model with Present System 


Quality of Education Depends on Present System 3-T Model 

Curriculum Prescribed by the state Prescribed by the State 
Teacher's qualification HSC. HSC 

Schooling days 150 300 

Schoo! hours per day 5 hours 4 hours 


Environment and ambience 
many places. 
Quite rampant 
33-75 percent 
Unsatisfactory 


Teachers’ absenteeism 
Quality of supervision 


Teacher-pupil ratio 1:40 
Disruption in teaching 


Closed, unclean and unpleasant at 


Frequent, as teachers are assigned 
additional work w rt census, family 


Open, airy and clean everywhere. 


Nil 

No longer relevant as teachers 
involvementis guided by self-interest. 
1:30 

Nil, teachers no longer remain 
governmentservants. 


planning, election work, etc. 


Dropout cases Quite alarming 


Other advantages 
(a) Per student expenditure 
(b) Coverage 
(c) Playground 
(d) Student's achievements 


Rs 2,800 per year 
94 percent 


(e) Scope of corruption More 


Not available at many places. 
Highly unsatisfactory 


Expected to reduce significantly 
due to enhanced accessibility, 
constant persuasion by teacher 
entrepreneur, flexibility in attendance 
rule, absence of exam-stress. 


Rs 1,200 per year 

100 per cent 

Available everywhere 

Expected to maintain the state- 
prescribed minimum |evelofleaming. 
Less (negligible). 


pest SS Se a ae eee 
Note: The information regarding the present system has been compiled from various sources mentioned 


in the References. 
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However, as an attendant social bénefit, 
itis estimated that around 33,000 teachers 
*@ad currently educated unemployed 
south) per one lakh children can be ab- 
, Sorbed at a monthly income of Rs 3,000. 
In rural areas this is a significant amount 
which may help arrest the rural-urban 
‘migration to some extent. 


Conclusion 


This model fulfils all the three objec- 
tives of universal access, universal reten- 
tion, and universal achievement (table). 

The present model (3-T model), as pre- 
sented in the preamble earlier, fulfils all 
the needs for progress in terms of primary 
education by being an interactive partner- 
ship business model with two primary 
schools in four adjacent buildings run by 
four enterprising teachers. It plays a major 
role in improving the literacy rate. At the 
same time the number of dropouts will be 
reduced significantly because of the flex- 
ible time schedule. This viable, cost-effec- 
tive and sustainable model being free from 
bureaucratic interference achieves its goal 
of direct assistance for eligible people. The 
‘prime education’ in primary education 
becomes accessible through vouchers and 
promises quality due to its inbuilt choice 
for beneficiaries. The model promises an 
overall progression in primary education 
by an increase in the number of schooling 
days, a significant decrease in dropout rate 
and guaranteed decrease in teacher absen- 
teeism. It even requires less expenditure 
to fulfil the constitutional obligation of 
education for all. Thus, the model is more 
appropriate for rural India than present 
structures of primary education. {i 


Notes 


[The authors acknowledge their motivation to 
build this model to the engaging debate between 
two spirited citizens - Amartya Sen and 
Swaminathan S Anklesaria Aiyar.] 


1 According to Probe report (1999), India has 
an estimated 50 million children out of school, 
about a third of the world’s total. 

2 There are many innovative parallel systems 
being established, prominent among which 
are Shishu Shikshan Kendra (WB), Education 
Guarantee Scheme (MP), Charbaha Vidyalaya- 
meadow school (Bihar), DPEP (Guj), Shiksha 
Karmi Project and Lok Jumbish (Raj), and 
AIE Scheme (Orissa). Many of these schemes 
are facing the problem of stagnation and 
sustainability. 2 

3 Chen (2002): “Two challenges of these parallel 
systems are operational effectiveness and 
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system sustainability. For the longer term, 
there are issues of Sustainability in the evolution 
of the formal and informal systems as well as 
the private and public systems. 

Vimala Ramachandran, in ‘Community 
Participation in Primary Education: 
Innovations in Rajasthan, EPW, June 23,2001 
writes, “Rajasthan has the distinction of being 
the home ofarange of! highly visibleinnovations 
in primary education and women's 
development. --Sustainability of innovation 
has remained a problem in the State. ...People 
across the country are asking about the 
Sustainability of innovations, especially when 
the bureaucracy does not wholeheartedly 
endorse such innovations. Rajasthan seems to 
be more susceptible than other regions of the 
country. Isit because the administrative culture 
of the state is still feudal and rootedin individual 
charisma and loyalty?” 

EPW editorial (August 25-31, 2001), 
‘Primary Education: New Labels for Old’, But 
in Orissa not only did the NFE not take off, 
the state government's other educational 
schemes ~ expansion of “Operation 
Blackboard’ to cover more primary and upper 
Primary schools, extension of DPEP to more 
districts and a separate education package for 
backward areas ~ have achieved little success. 
the government admitted that the 
implementation of the programme had been 
extremely tardy and that just 14.18 per cent 
of the funds had been utilised, 

India’s parliament in November 2001 passed 
unanimously the 93rd constitutional 
amendment asssuring all Indian children of 
the basic right to elementary education. 
The ability to read and write, as mentioned in 
this paper. is in the spiritof, prescribed minimum 
level of learning (MLL) at the primary level, 
A saying in Tamil ‘Ennum Ezuthum Kan Ena 
Thagum’ meaning numbers and letters are two 
eyes of a person, 

Anklesharia-Aiyar (2002): “In countries like 
China teachers are hired on renewable three 
years contracts. Teachers that perform can get 
double promotions, drones can be sacked.” 
Foran engaging debate between Sen and Swami 
over the issue of private tutions read “Amartya 
Sen Revisited’, The Times of India, Novem- 
ber 24, 2002, 

EPW editorial op cit. The teachers (under 
Orissa's NFE Programme) have been working 
on a meagre salary of Rs 200 per month since 
1996, many of them in remote, inaccessible 
districts of the state, 

Chen, op cit SSK teachers are mostly females, 
appointed and supervised by the community, 
and paid about Rs 1,000 monthly, manifold 
less than formal teachers. Informal systems 
Over time will have to address the severe 
disparity in teacher salaries, 

Chen, op cit. “The Pratichi and BRAC surveys 
both underscored worries about educational 
quality, curricular content, and child learning. 
Of grades three and four students who did not 
obtain private tutoring. only 7 per cent could 
write their names in West Bengal.” 
Swaminathan S Anklesharia Aiyar, op cit 
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writes: “Educational vouchers are an alternative 
way of empowering students. The government 
can give all students educational vouchers, 
usable to pay fees in schools of their choice. 
Private schools should compete with 
government ones for students. Parents will be 
empowered by the right to choose schools. 
Schools that do not perform will lose their 
Students, and their funding.” 

12 As it involves public fund, the possibility 
of *hand-in-glove’ misappropriation by an 
ignorant guardian, a greedy teacher, and 
a cut-addict functionary of the staie docs 
exist. 

13 The Tapas Majumdar committee laid out 
the macro-level financing picture, recom- 
mending that investment in education be 
increased from the current 3.8 to 6 per cent 
of GDP. With nearly all state governments 
tunning up huge fiscal deficit (debt burdens), 
finding the extra funds will not be easy. Yet, 
an expansion of public budgets for education, 
even modest levels for critical inputs, is 
essential. i 

14 Construction materials-bricks 10,000: cement 
45 bags; stone chips 4 brass: iron 4 quintals. 

- Sand, etc, as required, 

15 The cost can be reduced by opting for thatched/ 
tiled roof in place of RCC roof: half-wall in 
place of full walls. 

16 In Bangladesh, BRAC, a non-governmental 
organisation, has developed ‘informal’ schools 
for children that now service 1.1 million 
children at $ 19 (19X 47=Rs 893) per student 
per year. In our case it is Rs 1,200 per student 
per year. 

17 Private entrepreneurship is an indispensable 
ingredient in economic development over the 
long term. However, in Present context, private 
entrepreneurship may be reluctant to undertake 
the risks associated with new ventures in: 
tural areas. 

According to the Public Report on Basic 
Education in India (PROBE — 1999) in many 
of the sample villages, Private schools are a 
flourishing business. 
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SASS ory 


Relevance of Educationin —-- 
Contemporary Indian Society 


P K Dutta 
(Nopany Institute of Management Studies, 2D, Nando Mullick Lane, Kolkata-700 006) 


Sociological Foundations of Education 

Education is’now regarded as a social dynamic and progressive 
process, which aims at achieving social planning, social change and social 
reconstruction. Therefore, social consciousness is the essential base of 
education. All these aspects belong to educational sociology. 


Definition of Educational Sociology 
Following definitions of some well-known scholars make the meaning 
of educational sociology clear: 


¢ "Educational Sociology is the study of interaction of individual and 
his cultural environment including other individuals, several groups 
and pattern of behaviour." - Brown 

e "Educational Sociology starts with the assumption that education is 
an activity which goes on in society and the society in turn determines 
the nature of education." - Ottaway 

e “Educational Sociology is the scientific study of how people live in 
social groups, especially including the study of education that is obtained 
by the living in the social groups, and education that is needed by 
the members to live efficiently in social groups." - Good 


Education in Indian Social Context 

On the one hand, one finds numerous groups in contemporary Indian 
society, distinguished from each other on the basis of language, religion, 
race, caste, tribe, geographical location etc., while on the other, one also 
finds distinct economic classes. The processes of secularization, 
westemization, acculturation, industrialization and urbanization have led to 
remarkable changes everywhere. The impact of the West is evident enough, 
but it is accompanied by frantic attempts to rejuvenate ancient Indian values. 


Increasing political awareness is another factor, which is clearly 
evident. The most clear outcome of the interaction of all these tendencies 
is that the young generation has been presented with fantastic variety of 
alternatives and differences of opinion. 


This disorganization of values is manifested through such undesirable 
activities as discipline, juvenile delinquency, pessimism, destructive and 
murderous tendencies, etc. 


In such situation, the first duty of the educational organization is to 
supplement the clear presentation of all possible alternatives before the 
younger generation with active encouragement in the choice of one 
alternative, so that there is some positive guidance. 


Hence, education must not merely inculcate secularism, realism and 
liberality in the educand, but must also provide him with the ability to 
distinguish the right from the wrong. The young people are subject to a 
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muitiplicity of influences emanating from various 
sources, and: for this reason it is essential that there 
should be some unity in all this diversity. 


The first step in this direction is the creation of 
character, which will grant an adolescent the 
determination to be guided by his own opinion. It is 
essential that old and traditional values be explained to 
the younger generation in the interest of continuity with 
the older generation, but this should not preclude 
consideration of new values, which can lead to progress 
and development. Education can thus fulfill the needs 
of society only if it adopts a comprehensive and 
dynamic curriculum, a dynamic methodology of 
teaching and a dynamic philosophy of education. — 


Education : Key to Development 

Human resource development has been assigned 
a key role in India's development strategy. The 
resolution on National Policy on Education adopted in 
1986 called for radical reconstruction of education so 
that it involved (i) a transformation of the system to 
relate it more closely to the life of people; (ii) a 
continuous effort to expand educational opportunity; 
(ili) a sustained and intensive effort to raise the quality 
of education at all stages; (iv) an emphasis on the 
development of science and technology; and (v) the 
cultivation of moral and social values. According to 
the resolution, the educational system must produce 
young men and women of character and ability 
committed to national service and development. 


Progress of Education 


There has been a great deal of accomplishment 
in the field of education since independence. The 
number of schools increased from 2.23 lakh in 1950- 
51 to 8.39 lakh in 1999-2002, the number of teachers 
in these schools went up from 6.24 lakh in 1950-51 to 
32.17 lakh in 1999-2002, and the number of universities 
going up from 25 to 227 in the same period. The country 
has 259 universities and the enrolment of students in 
these universities is over seventy-four lakhs with 3.42 
lakh teachers. The National Policy on Education, 1986 
as revised in 1992, in fact,-aims Universalisation of 
Elementary Education (UEE) - popularly known as 
Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan with the result that to day there 
is a primary school for 94% of rural population within 
a distance of 1 km and upper primary school within a 
distance of 3 km for 84% of the rural population. The 
literacy rate has increased from 52.21 in 1991 to 65.38 
as per 2001 census. 


Today education is considered pivotal for social 


and economic development through development of 
human resources. Efforts are being made to make free 
and compulsory education for children from 6-14 of 
age a Fundamental Right. This is reflected in the National 
Policy on Education, 1986 and in the budgetary allocation 
of resources. The ninth plan outlay on education (Centre 
and State) at Rs. 20,381.64 crore is higher than the 
eighth plan expenditure of Rs. 7,443 crore by 2.7 times. 
In keeping with set-up, the Central Plan outplay for 
education has been substantially increased from Rs. 
1.825 crore in 1995-96 to Rs. 5,920 crore in 2001-02. 


The thrust areas viz., adult literacy, primary 
education, decentralization of management of education 
and technical education, have been identified to achieve 
universalisation of the Elementary Education to make 
education relevant to the needs of the community and 
also to meet new challenges of liberalization and 
globalization of the economy. 


Literacy Levels 


Ever since Independence, elimination of illiteracy 
has been one of the major concerns of the government. 
However, in view of country's vast size, huge 
population and limited resource position, not much 
progress could be made in this direction. Thus even in 
2001, the literacy recorded an increase by 13.17% as 
the figure in 1991 was 52.21%. The following tables 
show the literacy rates for male, female and total 
population since 1901. 


Table 1 : Literacy Rates of Male, Female and 
Total Population of India—1901-2001 


Year Male Female Total 
1901 ° 9.8 0.6 53 
1911 10.6 1.1 5.9 
1921 12.2 1.8 To 
193] 15.6 2.9 9.5 
1941 24.9 7.3 16.1 
1951 27.2 8.9 18.33 
1961 40.4 15.4 28.30 
1971 46.0 22.0 34.45 
1981 56.38 29.76 43.57 
1991 64.12 39,29 52.21 
2001 75.85 54.16 65.38 


Even though Indian educational scenario, over the 
past few decades, has been characterized by massive 
quantitative expansion at all levels, it is still faced with 
staggering backlog of high illiteracy levels of over 47% 
in 1991. The attainment of the goal of universal 
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elementary education still remains a distant possibility. 
Concerted efforts have, therefore, to be made to wipe 
off illiteracy in the shortest possible time in the country, 
has to take rapid strides in its socio-economic 
development. With this in view, several schemes and 
projects have been taken up to eradicate illiteracy and 
promote education among the masses. 


The National Policy on Education, 1986 


The National Policy on education, which was 
approved by parliament in 1986, seeks to establish, 
for the first time in free India's history, a National system 
of education, which lays down an overall curricular 
framework and a core curriculum to establish 
comparability of competence at the end of various 
stages of education all over the country, reinforce thé 
integrative aspect of society and culture and also 
establish a value system necessary for an egalitarian, 
democratic and secular society. The new policy 
presents the problem of socio-cultural inequalities in a 
very sharp focus and lists the specific steps in such 
details that it could be described as nothing less than a 
charter, not only for equality of access to education, 
but also for equalization with regard to the status of 
disadvantaged sections of society. It lays down that 
educational transformation, reduction of disparities, 
universalisation of elementary education, adult 
education and scientific and technological research 
would be accepted as national responsibilities for which 
the provision of adequate resource support will be the 
concern, not only of the State Governments, but of all 
the agencies which are collectively responsible for 
national development. 


The revised programme of action 1992 of the NPE, 
1986 resolves to educate all children up to 14 years. 


National System of Education 

The concept of a National System of Education 
implies that up to a given level, all students, irrespective 
of caste creed, location or sex, have access to education 
of the comparable quality. The Nationa! System of 
Education envisages a common educational structure. 
The 10+2+3 structure has now been accepted in all 
parts of the country. Regarding the further break up of 
the first 10 years, efforts will be made to move towards 
an elementary system comprising five years of primary 
education and three years of upper primary, followed 
by two years of high school. 


The National System of Education will be based 
on a national curricular framework, which contains a 
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common core along with other components that are 
flexible. The common core will include the history of 
India's freedom movement the constitutional! obligations 
and other contents essential to nurture national identity. 
These elements will cut across subject areas and will 
be designed to promote values such as India's common 
cultural heritage, egalitarianism, democracy and 
secularism, equality of the sexes, protection of the 
environment, removal of social barriers, observance 
of the small family norm and inculcation of the 
scientific temper. All educational programmes will be 
carried on in strict conformity with secular values. 


Minimum levels of leaming willbe laid down for 
each stage of education. Steps will also be taken to 
foster amiong students an understanding of the diverse 
cultural and social systems of the people living in 
different parts of the country. The young will be 
encouraged to undertake the rediscovery of India, each 
in his own image and perception. 


The nation, as a whole, will assume the 
responsibility of providing resource support for 
implementing programmes of educational 
transformation, reducing disparities, universalisation 
of elementary education, adult literacy, scientific and 
technological research, etc. 


In order to operationalise the revised policy of 
the government, the following three sub-schemes were 
proposed under "Operation Blackboard" during the 
Eighth Plan: (i) Continuation of the on-going scheme 
to cover all the remaining schools, (ii) scope of the 
scheme to provide three rooms and three teachers in 
primary schools with provision for about 50% women 
teachers in primary schools as mandatory for all the 
states / UTs; and (tii) extending the scope of the scheme 
to upper.primary schools. 


Primary Education 

Following the directions given by National policy 
on Education 1986 (revised in 1992), primary education 
was given an over-riding priority in order to realize the 
goal of UEE during 7th & Sth plans. Despite this, 
backlog has continued in enrolment and dropout rate 
is still high. Two major initiatives taken during the 8th 
plan, District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) 
and Nutrition Support to Primary Education (Mid-day 
Meals) have arrested these trends to some extent. 
However, there is still a long way to go to achieve 
UEE. The National Literacy Mission with a mandate 
to make 100 million people literate had achieved only 
just over 50% success (56.1 million) by 1996. 
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During the ninth plan, keeping in view the 
declaration of education as an aspect of fundamental 
human right, around 6% of GDP was earmarked for 
education by the year 2000 and 50% of that was to be 
spent on primary education. 


School Education 

The school level education is primarily looked after 
by the State Governments. Many of the States and 
Union Territories have enacted legislation for 
compulsory primary education. However, in view of 
the vast numbers involved and the socio-economic 
compulsions keeping children away from the schools, 
it has not been possible to fully enforce this legislation. 


Operation Blackboard 

In pursuit of the goal of universalisation of 
elementary education, the Operation Blackboard 
scheme has been formulated with a view to bringing 
about substantial improvement in primary schools run 
by the government, localbodies and recognized aided 
institutions. The Operation Blackboard scheme has 
three components, viz., 


e Provision of at least two all-weather rooms. 

e Provision of at least two teachers, one of them 
preferably a woman, in every single teacher primary 
school; and 

« Provision of essential teaching and learning material 
including blackboards, maps,charts, a small 
library, toys, games, sports material and some 
equipment for work experience. It was proposed 
to implement the scheme of Operation Blackboard 
ina phased manner covering all the primary schools 
by the end of the year 1990. 


National Open School 

The National Open School was established in 1989 
and provides opportunities for continuing their 
education to students who had to discontinue it in 
regular schools for one reason or another through their 
foundation, secondary and senior secondary courses. 
At present, there are more than five lakh students on 
their rolls. The Pan Commonwealth forum on learning 
conferred Learning Award of Excellence on National 
Open School in March 1999 in Brunei Darussalem. In 
the year 2002 the National Open School was converted 
into National Institute of Open Schooling. 


Navodaya Vidyalayas 


The National Policy on Education provides for 
opening of residential schools for the talented children. 
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These schools are named Navodaya Vidyalayas. It is 
proposed to establish Navodaya Vidyalayas in each 
district of the country. The Navodaya Vidyalayas are 
aimed at providing opportunities to the talented children 
to develop their full potential and to promote national 
integration. 


Education in Navodaya Vidyalayas is provided free 
of charge. Admission to Navodaya Vidyalayas are made 
at the level of class VI on the kasis of an admission test, 
designed by the NCERT. An autonomous organization 
known as Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti has been set up 
to establish and run these vidyalayas. 


Adult Education 

The National Policy on Education, 1986 envisages 
that the whole nation must pledge itself to eradication 
ofilliteracy, particularly in the 15 - 35 age group. Now 
the programme aims to impart functional literacy to 
100 million adult illiterates in the age group of 15-35 
(including age group of 9-14 where NPE is not in 
operation) by 1997. To achieve these targets, the major 
strategies to be adopted include reorganization and 
strengthening of the existing schemes of adult 
education, launching of mass programme of functional 
literacy, organization of various programmes of 
continuing education, strengthening technical resource 
and mounting of a technology mission for eradication 
ofilliteracy. 


Total Literacy Campaigns have been launched in 
401 districts of the country covering over 139 million 
illiterate persons and 166 districts have commenced 
post literacy backward states of Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh (BIMARU). 


Technical Education 


Technical education system is to produce trained 
manpower in adequate numbers for the economic 
development of the country. The facilities of education 
and training in the areas of engineering and technology, 
therefore, been expanded systematically. Training has 
also been diversified and programmes modified to take 
care of the needs of the madern development in 
technology. Activities have also been extended for 
application of science and technology to rural 
development for establishment of linkages between 
different groups of technical education system and the 
development sectors. The area of emerging 
technologies such as informatics, telematics, 
educational technology, micro-electronics, robotics, 
water resource management, energy studies, etc., are 
receiving special attention for development. 
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Among the premier institutions imparting 
technical education are: Indian Institute of Science 
Bangalore; Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad; National 
Institute of Training in Industrial Engineering, 
Mumbai; National Institute of Foundry and Forge 
Technology, Ranchi; School of Planning and 
Architecture, New Delhi; Administrative Staff: College 
of India, Hyderabad; four Indian Institutes of 
Management at Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Calcutta and 
Lucknow; four Technical Teacher's Training Institutes 
at Bhopal, Calcutta, Chandigarh and Chennai; five 
Indian Institutes of Technology at Mumbai, Delhi, 
Kanpur, Kharagpur and Chennai; and 17 Regional 
Engineering Colleges spread all over the country. 
There are over 1058 AICTE approved technical 
education institutions at the first-degree level and 
about 1215 polytechnics at the diploma level. The 
intake in Engineering Colleges in 2001-2002 was 
2,71,719. Facilities also exist for post-graduate 
studies. 


Growth of Higher Education 

In the fifty years since India gained independence, 
its higher education system has shown remarkable 
growth. It may be noted that since independence: 


¢ The number of university level institutions has 
increased from 18 to 229 and of colleges from 
591 to about 8000 


¢ The percentage of liberal arts colleges has increased 
from 77.66% in 1947 to 82.91 in 1996; and the 
percentage of colleges in professional disciplines 
has correspondingly decreased from 22.34% in 
1947 to 17.09% in 1996. 


e The number of students has increased froma little 
less than 0.2 million to about 5 million. The annual 
growth rate which averaged as much as 27.7% 
during the first decade after independence fell to 
5.9% in the second decade. It increased slightly to 
7% in the third decade and then again fell to 6% in 
the fourth decade. It has slowed down to 3.5% in 
the last nine years. 

e The number of students in professional education 
has increased from about 46 thousand in 1947 to 
nearly 550 thousand in 1996. Though there is a 
substantial increase in absolute terms, the 
percentage of students in professional education 

. has actually decreased from 19.94% in 1947 to 
9.93% in 1996. 


e Approximately 88% of the students in Indian higher 
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education are in undergraduate programmes in the 
liberal arts. Enrolment in the faculty of Arts 
(including Social Sciences) has now established at 
about 40% after having reached a peak of nearly 
45% in 1975-76. The enrolment in Science faculty 
has come down from about 30% in 1960-61 to 
only 19.6% in 1992-93. Enrolment in the 
Commerce faculty which is showing a steady 
increase is now about 23%. Enrolments in 
Engineering and Technology and in Medical 
faculties are respectively about 4.9% and 3.4%. 
The number in Agriculture and Veterinary Science 
is low, about 1.5%. 


The rapid growth of higher education and the 
raised expectations regarding its role in nation building 
have highlighted many issues including those of access 
and equity. The progress made with respect to these 
aspects need to be reviewed. 


Distance Education 

In India, at the tertiary level, distance education 
was initiated in 1962 in the form of correspondence 
courses started by the University of Delhi. The first 
Open University was established in Andhra Pradesh in 
1982 and the Indira Ggndhi National Open University 
was established in 1985. The distance education system 
has grown substantially since then and today there are 
8 open Universities and 59 Correspondence Course 
Institutes (CCIs) attached to different universities. The 
CCIs initially provided largely correspondence 
programmes with occasional contact programmes. 
However, with the establishment of open universities 
the methodologies of instruction and assessment have 
substantially changed. The open universities are 
following rigorous instructional designs in the 
development of materials and imparting of instructions. 
The universities provide regular counseling services 
through networks of study centers and make use of 
the electronic media. The Indira Gandhi National Open 
University, which has the dual responsibility of 
providing open distance education and coordinating 
the distance education system (including the state open 
universities), has devised a large media networking and 
teleconferencing system to electronically link all 
distance teaching institutions in the country. OPENET 
(Open Education Network) is poised to facilitate voice, 
image and data transmission through two-way audio 
and video-conferencing. What is now required is an 
integration of open education provided by open 
universities with the distance education programmes 


of CClIs through networked collaboration between 
them. 


It is visualized that in near future each state in 
the country will have an open university and that about 
50% ofthe total future intake in higher education in 
the country will be catered to through the open 
system. The latter can take care of the needs of all 
those who desire a liberal arts education. There is 
optimism that open universities can also offer effective’ 
programmes in management and technology. The open 
universities have not taken the fact that the prevailing 
model of higher education, requiring selective learning 
over a specified period of time, is being slowly 
replaced by the model of lifelong learning for all. Their 
programmes include those on industrial and related 
training, extension education and continuing education 
in professional areas. The open universities, in 
network with CCIs, plan to cater to the educational 
and training needs of about 2 million people. It is 
evident that open and distance education will have to 
play a major role in meeting the demand for higher 
education in India. 


Relevance 


The relevance has a direct bearing on the projected 
human power need of our country. This is vital issue 
because bulk of student population, around 83%, in 
formal education is in traditional disciplines like Arts, 
Science, Humanities and Social Sciences, Law and 
Commerce. The relevance, for past several plans, has 
been synonymous with clubbing of vocational subjects 
in conventional education system. This has drawbacks 
as it eats on the core subjects and introduces 
professional subject matter at a marginal level. Thus 
the output is neither sound in core subjects nor is skilled 
in vocational subjects, thereby we get graduates who 
are neither accepted by the industry nor can they 
become entrepreneurs. The emergence of knowledge- 
linked societies in a new economic environment 
demands for graduates sound in their fundamentals 
with analytical abilities and enriched with appropriate 
utility-oriented skills. We have come out of good old 
concept of hybridizing vocational subjects into over- 
burdened three-year structure and think of more dilated 
definition of relevance, This means we will have to 
think of open and flexible education approach where 
students can pursue simultaneously a degree and add- 
on utility-oriented programmes that would allow the 
student to acquire an advanced diploma along with a 
degree or go for one more year of intensive professional 
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subject learning and get two degrees at the end of four 
years. The convergence of open and conventional 
education is going to be of help in this aspect also. 


The relevance has got other dimension also, 
especially with reference to marginalized sections in 
the society. For them, enhanced access to education 
and that too in emerging disciplines, be it computers 
or information technology, or biotechnology or applied 
psychology and so on, is of importance and therefore, 
floating of large number of skill-oriented courses and 
wide spread of them across all colleges in conventional 
education is a must in the tenth plan. Here also, ICT 
network is crucial. Thus, the tenth plan needs to induce 
universities to go for degree plus diploma and dual 
degree mode. The relevance achieves a greater 
significance at postgraduate level. Just like 
undergraduate level, masters' degree with sound 
foundation is a necessity, This means no compromise 
should be done in respect of intensive teaching in core 
subjects. In addition, training in emerging 
interdisciplinary fields with acceptance of credit based 
‘cafeteria’ approach with modular structure is more 
important in the present era. This is need for sustaining 
our growth and development as well as for retaining 
our global identity. The postgraduate teaching in 
colleges needs special attention. We need to give more 
grants to these PG centers to improve their 
infrastructure. Moreover, they need to be activated for 
effective use of information network for enhancing 
standards in teaching. 


This brings us to research. The university 
departments have to have research on their agenda at 
a priority level. Tenth plan must send clear signals in 
this respect and go in for higher magnitude of funding 
in an organized manner for supporting research at an 
individual level, at a group level and also at departmental 
level. We need to establish research council, with built- 
in functional autonomy, in UGC for this purpose. Inter 
University Centres have proved to be useful institutions 
for young researchers and they need to be further 
supported in the tenth plan. We need to go for more of 
such activities in may new areas in the field of pure 
sciences as well as humanities The proposed UGC 
connectivity network in the tenth plan, would help, 
through mirror sites, for access to research material 
through repository of digital database. 


The undergraduate education in pure sciences is 
a matter of serious concern. This is more relevant for 
giving strong thrust to research, which, is so vital for 
our science and technology independence. We are going 
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to face shortage of good researchers in a few years 
time, particularly in our premier research institutions 
in the field of atomic energy, space, biotechnology, 
energy, oil exploration, communication and so on. 
We will have to focus at the Ten Plus Two and catch 
them young for integrated five-year teaching 
programme with a possibility of exit after three years. 
We will have to adopt following multi-pronged attack 
to achieve this: 


¢ To identify and support a few universities to do 
undergraduate teaching on the campus. 

¢ To identify and support a few colleges to do under- 
graduate education in credit based modular 
approach. 

¢ To establish a few national level institutions, in 
collaboration with national level research 
laboratories, for doing five year integrated teaching 
programme with a research blend. Good science 
graduates is a need of all our major research 
establishments like DAE, ISRO, DBT, DRDO, 
CSIR and others. UGC could formulate 
collaborative strategy with these agencies to 
achieve this. 


Information Technology and Communication 


One also needs to create and use information and 
communication network linking all the colleges and 
universities. This would ensure uniformity in access 
to teaching material and help teachers to supplement 
their teaching in the classroom by cleverly blending it 
with multimedia support material ona particular topic, 
or giving feel of demonstration experiments being done 
in well equipped laboratories, or listening to expert from 
India and abroad. The innovative use of information 
network would ‘virtually enhance the academic 
infrastructure’ in the classroom and that too in a cost- 
effective way. We need to train and encourage teachers 
to develop multimedia material. 


Conclusion 

Looking back, during the last fifty years, the 
Indian higher education system has undergone many 
important changes; the most significant being its 
unprecedented growth and its consequent 
transformation from an elite system to a mass system. 
The fact the higher education is available to the 
masses, including the underprivileged and weaker 
sections of society, is an achievement. It is also 
creditable that we have been able to create some 
undoubted centers of excellence. However, the 
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system has not been able to change its organizational 


structure and form. Nor has it been possible to 
maintain uniform standards of education or ensure 
that education imparted is relevant to our present 
needs. Under the circumstance, it is necessary that 
we make systematic changes that will enable the 
implementation of academic reforms. 


The different commissions and committees that 
have examined the Indian higher education system, 
after independence, have identified by the maladies that 
affect it and have also suggested remedies. However, 
we have failed to follow up on the recommendations. 
The maladies identified by the Kothari Commission over 
three decades ago still exist. The latest example of our 
indifferent approach is the half-hearted manner in 
which the programme of action, 1992 is being 
implemented. As Valiathan (1993) points out "knowing 
what to do it has cast a shadow on (our) national 
endeavours". 


Altbach (1993) perceives the Indian educational 
system to be a great monolith, with a core of 
inadequacy, possibly incapable of change margined by 
a rim that has shown significant change and has 
developed. The better-known institutions, comprising 
the rim, are perhaps capable of taking care of 
themselves. We will have to concentrate our attention 
on improving the infrastructure and facilities in the 
less privileged institutions. The colleges deserve greater 
attention. If there is to be academic revival it will be 
necessary to grant greater degree of autonomy to the 
universities and colleges, implement examination 
teforms, reduce administrative obesity and improve 
its efficiency. There has to be greater commitment on 
the part ofall stakeholders. The open universities have 
an important role to play in the future and they must 
be found for the colleges and universities. Whether 
these resources are to come from the government or 
industry or other sections of society, is a matter that 
has to be decided quickly. 


Finally, the importance of the role of a teacher as 
a catalyst and a chenge agent has become more critical 
today than ever before. In the context of rapidly 
changing global economy, it is imperative that the 
teachers update their knowledge and skills and be 
conversant with new technologies and tools for use in 
the classroom. Lifelong education has become the key 
factor for success in a world where information is 
power knowledge a dominant factor. Indeed, as we 
enter the new millennium, the takes and responsibilities 
of teachers are assuming new Significance. Cy 


Skill, Education and Employment — ; 


A Dissenting Essay 


Unemployment is attributed to labour market deficiency in terms of shortage of skilled and 
educated labour force rather than to the deficiency of aggregate demand. This paper 
argues that an attempt to correct macro-policy dis:ortion through micro interventions, would, 
in the skill hierarchy and job competition model;, have the consequences of overcrowding, 
bumping down of low skilled workers and create rather a larger pool of surplus skilled as well 
as unskilled labour force. The demand constrained economy of India needs a better policy 
perspective for manpower planning. 
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| 
Introduction 


n the post-liberalisation and structural adjustment phase in 

India the problem of unemployment is sought to be resolved 

through skill training and education of workers. Emphasis 
is laid on not only educating and skilling the workers but also 
ona continuous process of skilling, re-skilling, multi-skilling and 
skill modulation. Two notable policy documents that have re- 
cently appeared, namely, the study group report on Skill Develop- 
ment, Training and Workers’ Education, of the National Commis- 
sion on Labour (2002) and the report on Targeting Ten Million 
Employment Opportunities Per Year, of the Planning Commis- 
sion (2002), argue on the same line. Further, the Indian Society of 
Labour Economics, a reputed professional body of labour econo- 
mists in its recent annual conference devoted one full theme to 
skill and education. Almost all the papers suggest, in one way or 
the other, thatskill and education [ISLE 2002] are really the answer. 

How effective should be the dose of skill and education depends 
on the nature of unemployment in the first place. If we assume 
that there is really a reallocation of labour following the structural 
adjustment programme, then unemployment has to be viewed 
as only a frictional unemployment caused by the reallocation 
And if there is a mismatching between the unemployed and the 
available jobs in terms of regional location, required skills, etc, 
the nature of unemployment can be structural only. Relatively 
a long duration frictional unemployment could, for policy pur- 
pose, also be treated as structural unemployment. In both cases 
however the number of jobs would equal the number of unfilled 
job vacancies. So, skill and education will provide jobs only to 
that portion of the labour force which will respond to the unfilled 
vacancies caused by factors either frictional or structural in 
nature. This would be possible because of the availability of the 
equal number of unfilied vacancies. But in a chronic unemploy- 
ment situation as seen in India with a formidably large invisible 
unemployment, a prescription of the above kind would mean 
adding to the oversupply of skilled and educated labour in the 
face of aggregate demand constraint. 

With this backdrop I argue in this paper on the following 
lines: (a) Skill and education have not shown themselves in 
any significant way to be a path finder of employment. | find 
a strong linkage between skill and education. But rather, closely 
associated pair of skill and education is strongly linked to 
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unemployment. 

(b) The above phenomena become far more visible at higher 
levels of education and still more in the case of technical edu- 
cation. 

(c) There are also réasons to argue that education has not even 
contributed to labour mobility in terms of change of industry and 
change of occupation. 

(d) Even the claim of employability resulting from skill and 
ecucation is questionable. 

(c; The argument that that there is a shortage of skilled workers 
is also not tenable. 

({) An attempt to correct macro-policy distortion through 
micro-interventions by way of increasing the supply of skilled 
and educated workers would, in the skill hierarchy and job 
competition models, have the consequences of over crowding 
and bumping down of low skilled workers, and creation of 
ratzer a larger pool of surplus skilled as well as unskilled 
labour force. 

(x) Finally, [ suggest that the technological policy that exists as 
such, kills rather than creates jobs. 


Structure of the Paper 


This paper is structured in the following manner: 
Section II indicates the broad features of the NSSO's skill com- 
position. Section IE finds the interlinkage between skill and 
ech cation in the case of (a) labour force (b) non-workers. In 
Secon IV unemployment by different levels of education is 
examined. Unemployment of different types of skilled workers 
is dealt with in Section V. Section VI uses the data on occu- 
pational mobility/labour mobility by level of education as proxy 
indicators of employment opportunity resulting trom education 
Section Vii takes up the issues of employability aid the argument 
of skiil shortage. Section VII] examines the technological policy 
aw! employment possibilities. Finally, the last section summaries 
thy adverse consequences of skill explosion 


Skill Composition 
To situate the ensuing discussion in aright perspective we begin 
with some of the salient features of the NSSO’'s survey pertaining 
to skill (Box 1 and Box 2).Those are as follows 


= 


(a) *SKill’ as defined by the NSSO means any marketable ex- 
pertise however acquired, irrespective of whether marketed or 
not, whether the intention is to market it or not. 

(b) A person who has acquired a certificate or diploma in an 
appropriate subject is enumerated as skilled along with the person 
who has acquired the skill without obtaining any such certificate 
Or even without attending any institution. 

(c) If a person has acquired skill in more than one trade, skill 
in which that person is more proficient is considered to be his/ 
her skill. 

(d) It is striking that there is no common list of skills. The skiil 
composition in the case of workforce differs from the skill 
composition of the non-workers. 

(e) The SOth round of the NSS informs us of the stock of skilled 
labour force but the 55th round informs only of the skill com- 
position of the non-workers. 

(f) The skill codes in the 50th round are in all 30, whereas in 
the case of 55th round the total number is 41. In the former, 
washerman and craftsman have been excluded but in the latter 
they have been included. Silversmith in the SOth round has 
been coded separately but in the 55th round both silversmith 
and goldsmith have been assigned a common code. Word 
processor, computer programmer and data entry operator are 
fresh additions in the 55th round under three different skill 
codes. 


Ul 
Skill and Education Interlinkages 


We have noted above that the 50th round of NSS on employ- 
ment and unemployment provides for proportion of labour force 
(both employed and unemployed) by level of skill and education. 
But in the case of S5th round we are informed of the non-workers 
(unemployed) only by level of skill and education. So the com- 
parability between the two data sets is necessarily limited to the 
skill and education interlinkage. Itis only this interlinkage which 
We propose to examine here both in the case of labour force and 
nox-workers. In concrete terms, we seek to examine how the level 
of education influences the proportion of skilled labour force 
as well as proportion of skilled non-workers, across male and 
female workers both in rural areas and urban areas. 

(a) Labour Force: It becomes abundantly clear from Table | that 
there is generally a close association between the level of edu- 


cation and the level of skill. With an increase in the leve! of 


education there is an increase in the proportion of the skillet 
s . . . . 

labour force. So decrease in the level of education indicates 

decrease in the proportion of skilled workforce. This association 


Box 1 


Skill: typist, stenographer-01, fisherman-02, miner-quarryman-03, 
spinner including charkha operator-04, weaver-05, tailor, cutter-06, 
shoe-maker, cobbler-07, carpenter-08, mason, bricklayer-09, moulder- 
10, machineman-11, fitter, diemaker-12, welder-13, blacksmith-14, 
goldsmith-15, silversmith-16, electrician-17, repairer of electronic 
goods-18, motor vehicle driver, tractor driver-19, boatman-20, potter- 
21, nurse, midwife-22, basket maker, wicker product maker-23, 
toymaker-24, brick maker, tile maker-25, bidi maker-26, book- 
binder-27, barber-28, mud house builder and thatcher-29, others-30, 
No skill-99. 


Source: NSSO, 50th Round, 1993-94. 
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is pretty strong in the case of the secondary level educated cohorts 
across sex as well as across sector. : 
Thus, among the rural female and male non-literate workforce, 
the share of skilled workers is 5.1 per cent and 7.4 per cent 
respectively. In the case of both urban female and male the said 


percentage is 6.8(F) and 12 (M). The proportions of skilled 


workforce in the case of literate up to primary and middle compare 
quite unfavourably with those of secondary, higher secondary 
and above. In this regard a comparison between secondary 
level and higher secondary and above level suggests that in the 
case of both rural and urban female workforce the highest share 
of skilled workers is in the higher secondary and above group, 
23.2 per cent and 26.3 per cent respectively. But among rural 
as well as urban male workforce it is the secondary level which 
has the highest proportion of skilled workforce, 18.4 per cent 
and 28.3 per cent respectively. However. in terms of persons, 
the variation between secondary and higher secondary and 
above level is marginal such that the ratio is 18.8:18.3 (rural) and 
25.3:26 (urban). 

(b) Non-workers: The 55th round (Table 2 ) shows a secular 
association between the level of education and the proportion 
of skilled and non-skilled non-workers. Thus among non-literate 
the proportion of skilled non-workers is lowest in all categories, 
It is 4.9 per cent and 2.7 per cent in the case of rural female 
and male non-workers respectively. In the urban sector the 
proportion of non-literate female skilled non-workers is 7.6 per 
cent and of male non-workers , 4.7 per cent. The two together 
(person) constitute 5.1 per cent in rural areas and 6.5 per cent in 
urban areas. 

As the level of education increases the proportion of skilled 
non-workers also increases quite substantially. The highest 
concentration of skilled non-workers is observed in the high and 
the above educational level without a single exception. For 
example, from 16.2 per cent in the secondary educational level, 
tural female skilled non-workers show an increase of 22.6 percent 
in the higher secondary and above educational level. Similarly, 
incase of male non-workers there is an increase from 7.8 percent in 
the secondary level group to 14 per cent in higher secondary and 
above educational level. Inthe urban areas also there is an increase 
from 17.9 per cent skilled female non-workers in the secondary 
level to 22.8 per cent in the higher secondary and above level. In 
case of males such increase is from 9.3 per cent to 15.1 per cent. 

With regard to rural persons, from 12.5 percentat the secondary 
level skilled non-workers, it increases to 18.2 per cent at higher 
secondary and above educational level. In the case of urban 
persons the increase is from 14.4 per cent to 20 per cent 

Two important points emerge from the close association bet- 
ween skill and education as observed in the preceding discus- 
sion: (i) education serves as an enabling mechanism to acquire 
skill and (ii) unemployment in the case of skilled persons 
denote unemployment of both skilled and educated at the 
sume Unie. 


IV 
Skill, Education and Unemployment 


In the ensuing discussion, we propose to see the extent of 
unemployment in the case of different cohorts of the educated 
labour force. It will be followed by an examination of the unemploy- 
ment of skilled labour force. To mect the first requirement, wo 
different duta sets will be scrutinised. First, unemployment by 
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level ofeducation. Second, unemploymentamong educated youths 
Specifically by level of secondary and above education. 

(a) Unemployment by level of education: It is observed from 
Table 3 that instead of lower share in unemployment of the labour 
force of the higher educational levels, lower the level of edu- 
cation, lower is the unemployment rate. Among the non-literates 
itis the lowest. Quite contrary to it, the graduate and above cohort 

. show the highest incidence of unemployment. 

Obviously there is a demand bottleneck in the case of the 
educated labour force. The non-literates, literate up to primary 
and those at middle level education may not have anything to 
do with their educational endowment and tather education in their 
case did not become a restraining factor to underemployment. 
(b) Unemployment by level of secondary education and above: 
Table 4a depicts the unemployment rates amongst the educated 
youths by level of secondary education and above. It also demon- 
Strates the unemployment rates among youthsas a whole (Table 4b). 
The figures are quite telling. For our Purpose it is not important 
that unemployment rates are showing a declining trend, What is 
really importantis that as against the unemployment rates amongst 
youths as a whole the unemployment rates amongst secondary and 
above educated youths are formidably higher in all the successive 
rounds of the survey, be it rural, urban, or both combined. 


V 
Unemployment of Skilled Workers 


(a) Unemployment of NSSO skilled group: Since the 50th round 
of the NSS (Table 1) informs us of the stock of skilled labour force, 
(both employed and unemployed) we are not in a position to see 
the interlinkages between skill and employment on the basis of 
it. However, from the 55th round of the survey (Table 2) we are 
informed of the proportion of skilled non-workers, ie, unemployed. 
Nevertheless it is relevant to take stock of the skilled labour force 
first and then to see the quantum of the skilled non-workers. 

It is observed fromTable 1 that the proportion of the labour 
force with marketable skill is 8.3 per cent among the rural labour 
force and 15.6 per cent among the urban labour force. The 
distribution between female and male labour force is 6.8 per cent 
and 10.1 per cent in rural areas and 11.2 per cent and 19.6 per 
cent in urban areas respectively. 

On the basis of the 50th round survey Mathur (2002) observes 
that the very fact that among the educated who do not possess 
any skill constitute above 69 per cent of the educated unemployed 


Box 2 


Skill; typist, stenographer-01, word Processing-02, computer 
Programming-03, data entry operator-04, fisherman-05, washerman- 
06, miner, quarryman-07, spinner including charkha operutor-08, 
weaver-09, tailor, culter-10, decorator-11, shoe-maker, cobbler-12, 
carpenter-13, mason, bricklayer-14, moulder-15, mechanic-16, 
machineman-17, Crafisman-18, fitter-19, diemaker-20, welder-21, 
plumber-22, blacksmith-23, goldsmith/silversmith-24, electrician-25, 
fepairer of electronic goods-26, motor vehicle driver, tractor driver-27, 
boatman-28, potter-29, nurse, midwile-30, basket maker, wicker product 
maker-31, toy maker-32, Sports goods maker-33, brick maker, tile 
maker-34, bidi maker-35, agarbatti maker-36, bookbinder-37, artisl/ 
painter-38, barber-39, mud house builder and thatcher-40, others-41; 
No skill-99, 


Source: NSSO, 55th Round, 1999-2000 
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underlines the importance of skill as job provider. He also points- 


out that the remaining 31 per cent educated‘and skilled unem- 
ployed is nevertheless a matter of concern. 

To us however, it appears difficult to make out a case that since 
among the educated those who do not possess skills constitute 
above 69 per cent of the educated unemployed and hence, had 
they been skilled, there would have been areduction in the incidence 
of unemployment. To appreciate this point it is important to note 
that ‘marketable skills’ of the NSSO do not necessarily mean 
that those who possess skills have actually marketed their skills, 
and hence they are outside the non-worker category. To reiterate, 
the NSSO unambiguously states that for its purpose ‘any market- 
able expertise however acquired, irrespective of whether mar- 
keted or not, whether intention is to market it or not. is considered 


Table 1: Proportion of Labour Force (15 years and above) 
According to Usual Principal Status by Type of Skill 
Possessed for Each Broad General Educational 
Level (NSS, 50th Round) 


Not- Literate Up to Higher Total 


Literate Primary Middle Secondary Secondary 


and above 
Rural 
Female i 
Skilled (5.1) (64) (12.4) (19.8) (23.2) (6.3) 


Unskilled (94.9) (93.6) (87.6) (80.2) (76.8) (93.7) 
Male 
Skilled (7.4) (9.9) (14.8) (18.4) (17.1) (10.1) 
Unskilled (92.6) (90.1) (85.2) (81.6) (82.9) (89.9) 
Person 
Skilled (6.0) (8.5) (14.0) (18.8) (18.3) (8.3) 
Unskilled (94.0) (91.5) (86.0) (81.2) (81.7) (91 7) 
Urban ‘ 
Female 
Skilled (6.8) (7.4) (15.4) (20.7) (26.3) (11.2) 
Unskilled (93.2) (92.6) (84.6) (79.3) (73.7) (88.2) 
Male 
Skilled (12.0) (16.7) (24.8) (28.3) (25.8) (19.6) 
Unskilled (88.0). (83.3) (75.2) (71.7) (74.2) (80.4) 
Person 
Skilled (8.9) (12.4) (20.8) (25.3) (26.0) _~— (15.6) 
Unskilled (91.1) (87.6) (79.2) (74.7) (74.0) _—(84.4) 


Cy PAG a a Ee RA AILS 


Source: NSSO, 50th Round, 1993-94. 


Table 2: Proportion of Non-Workers (15 years and above) 
According to Usual Principal Status by Type of Skill 
Possessed for Each Broad General Educational 
Level (NSS, 55th Round) 


Not-literate Literate Up to Higher Total 
Secondary 
Primary Middle Secondary and above 
Rural 
Female 
Skilled (4.9) (9.4) (11.8) (16.2) (22.6) (8.25) 


Unskilled (91,9) (87.7) (84.8) (81.8) (75.2) (89.0) 
Male 


Skilled (2.7) (4.2) (4.1) (7.8) (14.0) (5.5) 


Unskilled (92.0) (92.1) (92.3) (89.0) (82.4) (90.5) 
Person 
Skilled (5.1) (8.5) (8.7) (12.5) (18.2) (9.2) 
Unskilled (91.7) (88.6) {£7.9) (85.0) (78.9) (89.3) 
Urban 
Female 
Skilled (7.6) (14.2) (13.3) (17.9) (22.8) (13.4) 


Unskilled (91.3) (67.0) (85.1) (80.6) (70.6) (64.9) 
Male 


Skilled (4.7) (7.6) (5.4) (9.3) (18.1) (9.6) 

Unskilled (92.6) (89.4) (92.6) (88.7) (62.7) (88.1) 
Person 

Skilled (6.5) (10.6) (11.0) (14.4) (20.0) (12.4) 


Unskilled (91.4) (87.4) (87.3) (83.5) (78.4) (85.7) 


Total (24.4) (18.3) (18.0) (17.6) (21.4) (100.0) 
Note. The percentages shown above do not add up to 1 Ss the non 
reported proportions have been excluded from the te t 
Source: NSSO, $5th Round, 1999-2000 
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skill’. Hence it would be’ fallacious to infer that the employed 
proportion of the skilled labour force denotes skill-enabled 
employment. So the 69 per cent of the unemployed workers does 
not indicate absence of skill as an exclusionary factor. 

Ina subsequent work, Mathur himself along with his co-author 
(2002a) finds mostly low and positive coefficients of correlation 
of both technical and general education facilities with all the three 
unemployment rates. The author observes that most of the correla- 
tion coefficients show wrong Positive sign and when negative, low. 
(b) Unemployment of all types of technically educated persons: 
Table 4b denotes the formidably high rate of unemployment 
among the technically educated persons. It is quite evident that 
not only has it galloped relative to the general level of the 
unemployment among the youth as a whole, it is much higher 
than the unemployment rate of the secondary and above educated 
youths. Only one exception is the urban sector in 1983 in which 
case the unemployment rate of technically educated group is 
lower by 6 per cent. Otherwise there is substantial increase both 
in rural and urban areas. 


VI 
Occupational Mobility/Labour Mobility 


In this section we use some proxy indicators such as occu- 

pational mobility/labour mobility by level of education to see 
the relationship between education and mobility. There is no such 
data by level of skill. The NSSO since its 50th round has been 
estimating the proportion of usually working persons of aged 
15 and above, by level of education, who changed their work 
Status or establishment during two years preceding the survey. 
This has been called occupational mobility in the 50th round and 
labour mobility in the 5Sth round. The relevance of using these 
proxy indicators is that skill and education are considered an 
enabling mechanism for occupational mobility, both horizontal 
and vertical. And even though unemployment may be policy 
induced it is often attributed to lack of skill and hence lack of 
mobility — spatial as well as occupational. This is an argument 
which has been forcefully rebutted by Robinson (1960) attrib- 
uting unemployment to a demand constrained economy. 
(a) Change of work status and change of establishment; Both 
the surveys suggest that the proportion of such workers who 
either changed their work status or establishment is minuscule. 
It is true across educational groups, rural-urban and male- 
female (Table 5). 

It is notable that even this minuscule proportion of mobility 
does not show any definite relationship with the level of edu- 
cation. From the SOth round, it is observed that, change in work- 
status is relatively higher for secondary and above educated males 
of the urban areas, whereas change in establishment is higher 
for non-literate males in urban areas. But for females, change 
in work status as well as change in establishment is higher for 
the non-literates. In the 55th round, non-literates as well as 
secondary and above educated males change their work status 
in similar fashion, though the change of establishment is highest 
for the non-literates, closely followed by below secondary edu- 
cated males. But among females, non-literates as well as below 
secondary educated change their work-status in similar manner, 
though the change in establishment is highest for non-literates 
and lowest for secondary and above educated females. 

But in rural areas, the 50th round, change of work status is 
highest for below secondary educated males, whereas change in 
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establishments is highest for non-literates. But among females, 
change in work status is highest for secondary and higher edu- 
caied but change in establishment is highest for non-literates. 
Tn 55th round, it has been observed that, change in work status 
is highest among secondary and above educated males of rural 
areas but change in establishment is highest for non-literate males 
of the rural areas. Among females also more or less the same 
feature is observed. 

(b) Patterns of occupational change: The occupational change 
also indicates a zig-zag pattern. As a matter of fact there seems 
to be a shift of occupation in the reverse direction as far as 
professional and technical workers are concerned. Among urbart 


Table 3: Unemployment by Level of Education 
(Per cent of labour force) 


Education Level Unemployment Rate 


1987-88 1993-94 1999-00 
Notliterate Ww 0.2 0.2 
Literate up to Primary 1.9 0.9 1.2 
Middle . 5.3 3.4 3.3 
Secondary 8.7 6.2 ao 
Higher secondary - 8.7 7.8 
Secondary + higher secondary - ve - 
Graduate and above 9.9 9.3 8.8 
Educated (secondary and above) 9.0 7.7 7.1 
All 27 1.9 22. 


Note: Unemployment rates on usual Principal and subsidiary status basis. 
Source: NSSO Surveys, 43rd Round (1987-88), 50th Round (1993-94) and 
55th Round (1999-2000). 


Table 4a: Unemployment 
by Level of Secondary 
Education and above 


Table 4b: Unemployment 
by Level of All Types of 
Technical Education 


Year Secondary Education and above All Types of Technical Education 
Rurall Urban Combined Rural Urban Combined 

1983 20.4 30.0 20.7 25.0 23.9 244 
(2.5) (10.7) (4.2) 

1987-88 45.9. 16.6 16.2 24.0 20.7 224 
(3.8) (12.1) (5.4) 

1993-94 17.0 20.8 18.5 29.0 25.9 27.3 
(2.9) (10.8) (4.6) 


1999-2000 12.5 18.3 14.8 22.8 245 237 
(3.7) (11.2) (5.4) : 


Notes: (i) The data are on usual status basis 
(ii) Technical education comprises of additional diplomas or certificates 
in agriculture, engineering/technology, medicine, crafts and other 
subjects. 
(iii) Youth means age group 15-29. 
(iv) Figures in the parentheses show the unemployment rate among 
youth as a whole. 
Source: NSS, various rounds. 


Table 5: Proportion of Usually Working Persons Aged 15 and 
Above, Who had Changed Their Work Status or Establishment 
during Two Years Preceding Survey 
(55th and 50th Rounds of NSSO) 


Changed Work Male Female 

Status/ Not- Below Secondary All Not- Below Secondary All 

Establish- Literate Secon- and Literate Secon- and 

ment dary above if dary above 
Urban 

Work status 0.8 1.0 0.8 0.9 0.4 0.4 0.1 0.3 

(9.42) (0.37) (0.53) (0.43) (0.55) (0.42) (0.1) (0.45) 

Establish- 5.7 5.5 3.2 45 5.9 5.8 7 46 

ment (3.6) (32) (1.2) (8.0) (4.1) (8.0) (3.3) (2.2) 
Rural 


Changed 0.4 1.0 0.8 0.6 0.2 0.4 0.3 0.2 


work (0.32) (0.42) (0.37) (0.35) (0.35) (0.55) (0.67) (0.42) 
Establish- 6.5 6.0 3.4 5.8 8.4 7.8 44 8.4 
ment (2.9) (2.7) (1.9) (2.5) (3.2) (2.7) (2.1) (2.9) 


Note: Figures in the parenthesis are of 50th Round. . 
Source: NSSO-5S0th and 55th Rounds, 1993-94 and 1999-2000. 
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males at least 7.7 per cent of professional and technical workers 
have shifted to farming and fishing. Similarly, 20.8 per cent of 
urban female professional and technical workers have shifted to 
farming, fishing, etc. As regards rural males, 17.7 per cent of 
professional and technical workers have shifted to clerical work 
and 7 per cent to farming, fishing, etc. Among the rural females, 
highest percentage of change (77 per cent) is observed from pro- 
fessional and technical workers to clerical and related workers. 
This raises a poser regarding absorbing capacity of the economy 
which deter any vertical occupational shift. However, there is 
a point of caution. The different occupational grouping in the 
National Classification of Occupations are likely to have so much 
interlinkages that only an intensive empirical investigation can 
throw some light. 

It is also significant to point out that mobility is otherwise a 
voluntary act. But in both the surveys of the NSSO, occupational 
change and mobility also mean loss of job due to closure, lay- 
off, etc. 


Vil 
Issue of Employability 


On the basis of the foregoing data set we are ina firm position 
to conclude that the supply of skilled and educated labour force 
has failed to create its own demand. In such case it would be 
a misplaced argument that skill and education have at least 
enhanced employability. We say this not because we call in 
question the qualitative aspect of it. Our argument is that 
employability is always relative to employment availability. If 
a skilled and educated worker is not able to realise the price of 
his labour power his ability has only intrinsic value and not 
extrinsic value. His labour power, which is a commodity, peculiar 
though, has value but not exchange value till he is able to realise 
the price of it by putting his intensified labour power, i ¢, skill 
to use. Hence in reality even employability is questionable. 


Economic Endowment and Unenumerated Skills 


The availability of a large stock of skilled agricultural labour 
in India is an example of rather demand creating its own supply. 
In assessing the stock of skilled workers one has to keep in mind 
the economic endowment of a country in terms of sectoral 
composition of the economy and sectoral share in the GDP, etc. 
Onall these counts agricultural sectorand the agricultural workers 
in India occupy an important position. Actually agriculture and 
allied activities still constitute 57 per cent of India’s total 
employment. Till 1993-94 the share was rather 60 per cent. 
Between 1983 and 1993-94 its employment elasticity was as 
high as 0.70 which came down to 0.01 in 1999-2000[Economic 
Survey 2002-2003]. 

But this segment of the labour force, viz, agricultural labour 
force remains unenumerated in the NSS ( and ignored in almost 
all studies on workers’ skill.). As per our information obtained 
from the NSSO in its skill coding the ‘others’ who have been 
assigned code 30 and code 41 in the SOth and 55th rounds 
respectively do not constitute the agricultural operation related 
skills. Note, the skilled workers like ploughman, sower, weeder, 
reaper and harvester are called “field labour’ in the data information 
system of the government of India for the purpose of information 
on agricultural wages. They are separated from ‘other agricultural 
labour’ (Gol, agricultural wages in India, various years). 


ig 
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Further note that these skills are not only marketable but they 
are actually marketed by a large segment of the workforce, 
however under-priced it may be. 


Argument of Skill Shortage 


Ignoring the skilled agricultural labour and the fact of unemploy- 
ment of other categories in skilled and educated labour, India’s 
employment planners have argued there is a shortage of skilled 
and educated labour. It is said that contrary to many east Asian 
countries and even the countries of sub-Saharan Africa, there 
is a shortage of vocationally trained and educated labour. It is 
merely 5.35 per cent (20-24 age group). The Special Group on 
Targeting Ten Million Employment Opportunity per year [Pian- 
ning Commission 2002] has indicated the cross-country propor- 
tion of vocationally trained among the 20-24 age group labour 
force. It has compared India (with 5.35 per cent of vocationally 
trained youths of the above age group) with two sets of countries 
developing countries and developed countries. No doubt, in terms 
of percentage the Indian figure is minuscule, only 5.35 per cent 
against 22.42 per cent in Botswana, 28.06 per cent in Columbia, 
36.08 per cent in Mauritius and 27.58 per cent in Mexico. The 
figures in the case of other countries are said to be so high that 
even the lowest one, Australia has a share of 64.11 per cent of 
such labour force and Korea with 99.86 per cent, is the highest. 

But, is there really skill shortage in India even if we exclude 
the agriculture sector skilled labour? The answer to this requires 
that the term ‘shortage’ be rationally conceptualised. This is an 
issue on which there has been quite detailed discussions in 
development literature in the context of manpower planning 
notably Arrow and Capron (1968 ). 

To sum up the varying nature of shortage: 

(a) Dynamic shortage such that there is steady upward shift in 
demand curve. The wage being offered is the same which is being paid 
to others of the same type and quality, vacancy remaining unfilled. 
Sut the elasticity of supply is iow particularly for a short period. 
(») Price rise type of shortage, in that the average price of the 
particular type of manpower is so high that there is a shortage 
of demand. 

(c) Production shortage so that the economy has not produced 
as much quantity of manpower as is the demand of that economy. 
(d) Finally, the second world war time servant shortage in the US 
where higher wages in the alternative lines ofemploymentinduced 
domestic helps to withdraw from their existing occupations, caus- 
ing non-availability of domestic helps on the earlier wage rate 

None of the above types of shortage exists in the Indian 
Situation. Instead it is low demand elasticity, as borne out by 
the unemployment situation of the skilled and educated labour 
force that keeps them as surplus. 


Skiil Explosion 


i do not undermine the importance of educated and skilled 
workers. But merely enhancing their so-called employability 
without tackling demand side bottlenecks would mean surplus 
skilled labour in place of surplus unskilled labour. In the skill 
hierarchy model and job competition model there will be over 
crowding and ‘bumping down’ of low skilled workers and workers 
will continue to compete for jobs. 

On the problem of over education and underutilisation of skills 
there are several studies in labour economics [Rumberger 2002}, 
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empirical as well as theoretical. Some recent studies inform that 
between 1950 and 1995 in the WS the growth in educational 


utainment outpaced the growth in the demand for skills. In the 
Finland labour market between 1975 and 1995 reiativeiy more 
educated and skilled workers bumped the less educated and 
skilled into retirement or unemployment. In Britaia as well, 
between 1986 and 1997, even though the incidence of over 
education did not increase one in three workers found that the 
job available to give them was much below the level of their 
education and skill. A recent research on software industries in 
India [Vijayabasker, Rothboeck and Gayathri 2000] informs that 
against low skilled requirements in well paying big and medium 
size firms, engineering graduates are recruited causing ‘entry 
barrier’ for non-engineering skilled workers. 

Even Schultz (1968) who has béen in the forefront among the 
proponents of human capital investment did remark on over 
supply of certain categories of skilled persons in the US economy: 


There undoubtedly have been over investments in some skills, for 

example, too many locomotive fireman and enginecrs, too many 

people trained to be farmers and too many agriculture economists! 

Sen (1971) offers further insight by way of an illustration that 
if there is already a pool of 10 educated unemployed people and 
one more person is educated, the number of jobs remaining the 
same, one additional person will be added to the pool. So, now 
11 persons will remain unemployed. He emphasises that market 
is not so adjustable that it would clear. Thus although education 
entails high cost the social gain as well as the individual gain 
would tend to be zero. 


Vill 
Technological Policy and Employment Possibility 


It is significant to note that technology of the above nature 
is ordinarily marked by frequent replacement, thanks to micro- 
electronics and the varied forms of information technology. The 
short life cycle of technology will generate demand for different 
skills at different points of time so as to keep pace with the process 
of technological change resulting from technological innova- 
tions. So, either the fresh stock of workers or the same stock 
with altogether a different skill composition will be required. 
It is admitted at the same time that not all the firms will be at 
the same technological level for obvious reason that capital- 
isation capacity differs across the firms. The Flying Geese model 
holds good not only across country but across firms in the 
same country. But that does not ensure employment of all those 
constituting the skill hierarchy with unlimited supply. For the 
firms at the lower technological ends will have to catch up fast 
to adopt higher end technology first on its own and then because 
of the make do situation as unlike other product life cycle which 
depends on product differentiation and consumer choice, the life 
cycle of IT-enabled technology is centrally controlled by those 
who give it the life. So, those who create it destroy it as well. 

The above situation is in sharp contrast to the technologica! 
discontinuity of the earlier days. Sen (1960) in his seminal work 
on technological choice and alternatives observes that because 
of technological discontinuity similar kinds of techniques were 
used by a wider variety of economies. He cites the example of 
steel industries in India using the same advanced techniques 
which were prevalent in Europe. 

But in the present situation there is not only the possibility 
of technological continuity but also the compulsion of it. Here 
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too not unlike in the Sen's case, dissimilar economies will use 
similartechnology. For, itis not only because of the technological 
discontinuity but because of the accumulation motive discon- 
tinuity on the part of capitalists that dissimilar economies will 
use identical technology. Kalecki(1990) points out how stimulus 
to use more capital per worker induces the backward and modern 
capitalist countries alike to use the modern techniques even 
though the rate of interests is much lower in backward countries. 

Because of the technological continuity there will be skill 
continuity. both in fact will run parallel. Thus technology-enabled 
division of labour, and technological life cycle of today being 
terribly short, production function requires continuous compo- 
sition and decomposition of skills. Only then itcan ensure capital 
accumulation and valorisation of capital. The above referred ILO 
sponsored field study on software sector employment (2000) cites 
the concern of a HRD head such that what matters for the firm 
ina highly volatile demand structure is the ability to learn quickly 
in order to adjust to changing project environments. So same 
stock of workers are required to be skilled and reskilled on a 
continuous basis. This situation does not add to employment in ~ 
any significant way. GJ 

| 


Address for correspondence: 
37, Uttaranchal Apartments, I.P. Extension (Patparganj), 
New Delhi 110092 
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“challenging “enough, -the rural schools 
found the material to be too tough. a 
“In this background, the round table is 
ig’ ‘expected to serve many countries that are 
s. The ‘caught in situations similar to Malaysia. It 
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ty dollar spent on ICT in‘education pro- 
Mr Akhtar said in a letter addressed 


Krishna M In; 


ing the event and playing the active role 
“pro-bono” resource person. * 
‘.* Speaking’ to Thé Hindu, Mr Krishna said 
that the round table'is aimed at ‘studying 
the impact of ICT on education and ponder 
over issues as to whether it is really neces- 
sary to provide broadband internet access 
to students at an early stage. “Despite the 
c ; technological advances, it is a known fact 
a rez 5 ‘/ plied with ‘notebook computers, LCD pro- that the gadgets cannot replace a teacher,” 
4 “excuse * for’* not: “delivering “ education” jectérs™ “and *“courscware to teach _ he said quoting the examples of the US an 
accountability. mathematics and ‘science in English to “Sweden where computer education w; 
Outlining some key issues faced by Asian forms 1 and 4. However, while the urban limited to higher levels of education. 
countries, the UNDP said that one of the schools complained that the material is not : 


be’ attended ‘by’ 
; alaxy of policy makers, experts and educa: ” 
“tionists is envisaged t ; 
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FEW months ago, it was 
the issue of pesticide 
residues in bottled water. 

ow there are similar 
concerns over the bottled soft 
drinks, Coke and Pepsi. There have 
been reports, too, of high levels of 
cadmium, a toxic heavy metal, in 
the waste sludge produced at the 
Coca-Cola bottling plants in Kerala 
and West Bengal. 

There is an important common 
thread running through all these 
incidents: groundwater. These 
incidents may be just the latest 
alarm signals about how badly 
India's groundwater is getting 
polluted. Bottled water and soft 
drinks are largely consumed by the 
more affluent. Groundwater, on the 
other hand, meets the needs of 60 
per cent of India’s households. So 
the quality of groundwater can 
potentially affect over 100 million 
households, rich and poor, 
urbanites and villagers alike. 

Contrary to what is often 
believed, groundwater is easily 
polluted. There are so many 
possible pollutants, both industrial 
and agricultural. The polluters, 
likewise, can be countless, from 
individual farmers and households 
to small garage-scale entrepreneurs 
and large industrial operations. 
Once polluted, restoring the quality 
of groundwater is impossibly 
expensive even when technically 
feasible. Filtering and other ways of 
removing or at least reducing the 
levels of pollutants when pumping 
out water is also costly and viable 
only for industrial scale operations, 
Even monitoring groundwater 
quality poses huge problems. 

Payal Sampat, in her paper titled 
“Deep Trouble: The Hidden Threat 
of Groundwater Pollution”, 
published by the Washington, D.C.- 
based Worldwatch Institute , writes 
graphically about the seriousness of 
the issue: “We are now learning 
that the water buried beneath our 
feet is not only susceptible to 
pollution, it is in many ways more 
vulnerable than water above 
ground... Because it is underground 
and slow moving, groundwater 
stores pollutants far longer than, 
say, rivers or air do. Hence, the 
very characteristic that makes 
aquifers ideal reservoirs of 
freshwater — their ability to 
accumulate and retain liquid for 
longer periods of time — also 
enables them to become long-term 
sinks for contaminants, It’s true 
that some aquifers recycle water 
back to the environment fairly 
quickly. But the average length of 
time groundwater remains in an 
aquifer is 1,400 years, as opposed 
to just 16 days for river water. 
Some aquifers contain water that 
fell as rain as much as 30 millennia 
ago. So instead of being flushed 
out to the sea, or becoming diluted 
with constant additions of 
freshwater, as rivers, lakes, and 
streams are, aquifers continue to 
accumulate pollutants, decade after 
decade — thus steadily diminishing 
the amount of clean water they can 
yield for human use.” 

Groundwater pollution has 
become such a problem principally 
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because of the nature and 
widespread use of modern 
chemicals. In addition, modern 
lifestyles demand the use of natural 
resources such as coal, petroleum 
and minerals on an unprecedented 
scale, with resultant costs in terms 
of pollution. From the start of the 
industrial revolution, smoke- 
belching factories have epitomised 
pollution and human degradation 
of the environment. So pollution 
control measures have been 
strongly enforced in the industrial 
sector. But it is necessary to 
recognise that agriculture too can 
be a major polluter of groundwater. 
Globally, agriculture is the 
biggest consumer of water. In 
India, agriculture consumes about 
90 per cent of the water 
(groundwater as well as surface 
water sources), compared to about 
three per cent for domestic use 
and less than five per cent by 
industry. The number of diesel and 
electric pumpsets has increased 
over 200 fold since 1950 and is 
currently estimated to number 
around 20 million. Groundwater is 
used for over half the irrigated area 
of the country. About half the 
water withdrawn for agriculture is 
returned soon afterwards, either 
seeping back into the ground or 
flowing to the rivers. These 
returning waters, however, can be 
laden with chemicals. With large 
areas under cultivation and these 


leakage from sewerage systems, 
septic tanks and natural drains 
carrying municipal wastes, and 
application of fertilizers. Now wells 
with high nitrate levels were being 
found in the Faridabad area near 
Delhi, Dr. Keshari told The Hindu. 
Recently, the environment 
magazine, Down to Earth, reported 
that the CGWB had found high 
nitrate levels in the groundwater 
used in Bangalore and in many 
villages in Karnataka. In north 
Bangalore, the nitrate 
concentration was said to have 
doubled in a year. , 

The cadmium found in the 
sludge from the Coca-Cola bottling 
plants in Kerala and West Bengal 
too could have hai its origins in 
the chemical! fertilizer used. 
Phosphatic fertilizers are produced 
from phosphate rocks which vary 
in cadmium content from less than 
one to over 100mg/kg. Cadmium in 
phosphate fertilizer is of particular 
concern because its absorption by 
food plants provides the main 
exposure route for humans, 
according to Valerie Thomas of the 
Princeton University, U.S. But as 
the experience of the Rhine basin 
in Europe shows, cadmium can 
also be released into the air by the 
burning of coal and oil as well as 
other industrial activity, and then 
get deposited in the soil. Tight 
emission controls help reduce the 
cadmium load. Ever since the first 


Groundwater is easily polluted and restoring 
its quality is impossibly expensive, 
writes N. Gopal Raj. 


chemicals applied year after year, 
pollution can steadily build up in 
the underground aquifers. 


Take for, instance, the use of 
chemical fertilizers. By 1991, India’s 
fertilizer use per hectare was 60 per 
cent higher than in the United 
States, according to an FAO- 
sponsored publication. Excessive 
application of nitrogenous fertilizer, 
as well as organic waste and 
sewage, has been implicated in the 
nitrate pollution of groundwater. 
High nitrate levels are possibly the 
most widespread contamination of 
groundwater globally and can lead 
to health problems such as the 
‘blue baby syndrome.’ India uses 
over 11 million tonnes of 
nitrogenous fertilizer annually. 


Even in the early 1990s, the 
agriculturally advanced States of 
Punjab and Haryana, where 
fertilizer is intensively used, had 
wells with nitrate levels well above 
the safe limits prescribed by the 
World Health Organisation (WHO). 
A few years ago, the Central 
Ground Water Board (CGWB) 
found that water from wells in over 
300 sites scattered across Gujarat 
too had high nitrate levels. In 1997, 
Ashok Keshari of IIT Delhi found 
nitrate levels in the groundwater at 
many places in Varanasi and in 
Jaunpur town (close to Varanasi) 
that were several times higher than 
the WHO norm. In a published 
paper, he blamed the utilisation of 
sewage effluents for agriculture, 
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synthetic pesticides were 
introduced in the 1940s, these 
chemicals have become an integral 
part of modern intensive farming 
practices. In India, pesticide use 
has doubled in the past three 
decades. Many of these chemicals 
are toxic to humans, and America 
and Europe set limits on the 
maximum pesticide residues 
permissible in foods. When applied 
to plants and the soil, these often 
harmful chemicals can readily 
leach into groundwater. Worse, 
they can persist in the groundwater 
long after the chemical has been 
banned. DDT is still found in 
groundwater in the U.S., three 
decades after it was banned there. 
Even when more short-lived 
pesticides are used, the 
environment of the aquifer can 
slow their breakdown. Scientists 
have found that the herbicide 
alachor, whose concentration 
halves in 20 days in the soil, can 
take up to four years to reach 
similar levels in groundwater. 
Moreover, the products created by 
the breakdown of some pesticides 
can be just as toxic. 


In India, there have been reports 
of high levels of DDT in 
groundwater. The March issue of 
Down to Earth pointed out that 
several pesticides banned in many 
Western nations can still be sold in 
India. Pesticide residues in bottled 
water and soft drinks are likely to 
be yet another indication that the 
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Union Government has taken steps 
to regulate pesticide residues in 
bottled water and, in the wake of 
the latest controversy, has said in 
Parliament that it was considering 
making these standards applicable 

to soft drinks as well. Even though 
such regulatory measures ate 
essential, they are nevertheless only 
treating the symptoms and not the 
toot cause — the presence of 
pesticide residues in source water, 
observes the New Delhi-based 
Centre for Science and 
Environment (CSE), which has 
played a leading role in reporting 
the pesticide residues in these 
products, Pesticides are constantly 
seeping into groundwater as well as 
surface water due to the porosity of 
laws that govern the use of these 
toxic chemicals, it points out. 

Sometimes, just excessive 
drawing of groundwater, which is 
already a major problem in many 
parts of India, can create and 
worsen pollution. One obvious 
example is of seawater incursion 
into depleted aquifers near the sea. 
These aquifers would normally 
drain into the sea. But when they 
are depleted, the flow reverses and 
seawater seeps into the aquifers. 
Just two per cent seawater entering 
an aquifer is sufficient to make the 
groundwater too salty to drink or 
use for irrigation. 

Large-scale drawing of 
groundwater can create more 
serious hazards. The arsenic 
contamination of groundwater in 
West Bengal and neighbouring 
Bangladesh has affected millions 
and has been called the largest 
mass poisoning in history. Some 
research publications have 
suggested that the massive 
withdrawal of groundwater for 
irrigation could have played a part 
in releasing arsenic from the 
sediments which hold it. Now there 
are reports of arsenic-contaminated 
groundwater in parts of Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh served by the Ganga, 
as well as in Chandigarh and parts 
of Haryana, 

Moreover, such depletion of 
groundwater increases the flow 
within the aquifers, points out Dr. 
Keshari, This, in turn, can 
accelerate the breakdown of 
sediments, thereby releasing 
pag chemicals, as well as 
spread the pollution faster through 
the aquifer and other linked water 
channels. Such mechanisms could 
have aggravated the fluoride 
contamination of groundwater that 
is now being reported from 
different parts of the country, from 
Rajasthan and Gujarat to the 
Gangetic plains and the Deccan 
Plateau. As with the arsenic 
contamination, fluoride 
contamination too occurs through 
4 natural process in which fluoride 
bearing rocks crumble and break 
down. But the process can speeded 
up If the chemistry of the aquifer is 

| disturbed. Industry, user of 
minerals, metals and fossil carbon 
fuels, as well as the primary 
producer of chemicals on a 
colossal scale, {s a major source of 
pollution. Toxic chemicals in the 
industries’ liquid effluents, solid 
‘wastes and even their atmospheric 
releases can ultimately find their 
way to the groundwater and rivers, 
causing untold damage. Some 4.4 
million tonnes of hazardous wastes 
are being generated by 13,011 units 
spread over 373 districts of the 
country, according to the latest 
annuel report of the Union 
Ministry of Environment and 
Porests. Just three States — 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Tamil 
Nadu — account for over 63 per 
cent of the total hazardous wastes 
generated in the country, 

The Hazardous Wastes 
(Management and Handling) Rules 


m 
ow 


is our water? 


groundwater is contaminated. The 


The falling water table has only added to the problem. 


of 1989 were intended to plug 
loopholes in the way industries 
handle their toxic waste. But these 
Rules have not yet been seriously 
implemented nationwide, points 
out Ramesh Ramaswamy, a 
Bangalore-based consultant 
industrial ecologist. Proper sanitary 
landiills, which can handle the 
toxic wastes produced by 
industries, have still to be set up. 
As a result, these dangerous wastes 
continue to be disposed of 
haphazardly. “There are only 2 or 3 
such landfills in Gujarat and 
Maharashtra and even these are 
reported to be inadequate,” he 
says. The system for collecting and 
handling municipal waste an: 


TATE GOVERNMENTS are 

responsible for ensuring safe 

drinking water in our taps 
but Individual tapping of 
groundwater — a common 

ractice even In urban areas — 1s 

far from safe as there Is no 
system In place for regular 
monitoring. 

Even though aquifers are 
located all over the country, the 
Central Pollution Control Board 
— entrusted with the task of 
ménitoring water quality under 
the Water (Prevention and 
Control of Pollution) Act, 1974 — 
has barely 24 stations 
countrywide, with an additional 
181 stations operated by the State 
Pollution Control Boards. 

And while the Central Ground 
Water Board with a network of 
15,163 locations also monitors 
the quallty of groundwater, its 
parameters do not include 
bacteriological and pesticide 
contaminants, both of which are 
Included In the Bureau of Indian 
Standards and the World Health 
Organisation standards for 
drinking water. 

While there are standards for 
bottled water and drinking water, 
there are no standards for ground 
water, Since Kt is treated & 
source, rather than a direct 
supply, which ft bs com ty 


sed as, the BIS has not set 
| Pansies Ahaechenaatiaaeand 


sewage, which too can contain 
toxic material, is also inadequate. 
Households too can add to the 
pollution. The Ministry of 
Environment and Forests estimates 
that 22,900 million litres a day 
(mld) of domestic wastewater is 
generated from urban centres, 
almost twice as much as the 13,000 
mid of industrial wastewater. The 
treatment capacity available for 
domestic wastewater is only for 
6,000 mid and for industrial 
wastewater 8,000 mid, according to 
the Ministry. Nor, according to 
experts, is there a proper system in 
India for handling municipal solid 
wastes. An added problem in India 
is that the small and unorganised 


sector industries dump their wastes 
into the sewage and municipal 
refuse system, making them more 
toxic and dangerous. 

Ata time when the sustainability 
of India’s groundwater is already 
under strain from excessive 
withdrawal, pollution from 
industry, agriculture and 
households jeopardises what 
remains. Even the scattered reports 
of groundwater pollution from 
different parts of the country are 
alarming, If action to reduce 
pollution on all fronts is not 
initiated rapidly, the source of 
water for the majority of Indians 
will rapidly dwindle. A crisis is 
the making. 


Monitoring minimal 


standards for it. 

“Controlling the quality of 
groundwater is beyond our scope. 
According to us, all groundwater 
must be treated to ensure that it 
meets the standards of drinking 
water,” says $.S. Sethi, Director 
and head of Water Sources 
Department, BIS. 

The 24 stations under the 


The Government's 
regulatory system is 
inadequate, says 
Anjali Malhotra. 


CPCB, classified as “problem 
areas” on the basis of major 
industrial activity, have been 
tested only twice since they were 
identified in 1995, “It Is not 
possible to do such monitoring 
on a regular basis,” says a CPCR 
official. 

And some of the 181 stations. 
established sometime in 1999. 
2000, are not even fully 
operational yet, sources say, The 
Government agencies, as usual 
play the “blame-game.” While the 
CPCB maintains that the Central 
Ground Water Authority, 
structurally the same as the 
CGWE, ts the “custodian of 
ground water,” the CGWA argues 


that pollution Is the concern of 
the former. The CGWA — which 
draws on the large network of the 
CGWB — has over 15,163 
locations that are monitored four 
times a year. In addition, there 
are 30,000 locations under the 
State Departnients that are 
monitored every six months. 
“They have a larger network so 
there is a need for coordination. 
We should pool our resources. 
The technical know-how can be 
given by us while the monitoring 
can be carried out by them,” says 
the former chairperson, CPCB, 
Dilip Bis 
The Water (Quality Assessment 
Authority, almed at facilitating 
coordination was created two 
years ago but Is yet to become 
effective. And while the | 
monitoring situation continues to 
be bleak, the prevention | 
mechanism appears to be failing | 


as well, 
“Industries a peant to 
dispose of the waste through 
effluent treatment plants but | 
most do not. Poor system of 
transportation of sewage and 
creation of cesspools Is another 
problem with urban areas. And 
finally, we have been advocating | 
for blo-pesticides but the Ministry 
of Agriculture is not happy with — | 
that su ion,” says the CPCB | 
Additio: rector, RA 
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he recent release from the Central 
Pollution Control Board (cpcs), 
Parivesh, January 2003, presents 
deadly facts about air pollution levels in 
Indian cities. According to the report, 
Ahmedabad’s air is the most noxious. 
Kanpur, Solapur and Lucknow follow 
closely, with small particulate levels 
(pM10) 3-4 times the standard of 60 
microgramme per cubic metre (j1g/m°). 
The report has ranked 29 cities accord- 
ing to Respirable Particulate Matter 
(RspM) levels recorded during the year 


Now envelopes India's smaller cities 


2000. It confirms once again that Indian 
cities are reeling under heavy particulate 
pollution with 14 cities hitting critical 
levels, exceeding 1.5 times the standard, 
12 cities with high levels (1—-1.5 times 
the annual standard) and merely 3 cities 
are at moderate levels, which is little 
below the standard (See graph: 
Noxious): 

The ranking takes focus away from 
metros to smaller cities and reconfirms 


_ the worst fears that the latter are in the 


grip of severe air pollution and their air 


nn 


Noxious 


Annual RSPM profile for 29 cities for 2000 
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Respirable suspended particulate matter levels in 29 cities 
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Source: Computed on the basis of National Ambient Air Quality Status-1999 (NAAQMS/2000-2001) and National 
Ambient Air Quality Status-2000 (NAAQMS/22/2001-02), Central Pollution Control Board, New Delhi 
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NOx in residential areas of cities wth most automobiles 
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quality has further deteriorated over the 
last few years. In 1999 Kanpur was the 


most polluted city followed by 
Hyderabad, Delhi and Ahmedabad. In 
2000 Ahmedabad became the most pol- 
luted. Solapur and Lucknow have dis- 
placed Delhi and Hyderabad. Delhi has 
improved its position to rank fifth and 
Kanpur has moved a step down (See 
box: The ten worst cities). 

High levels of respirable and tiny 
particles with diameter less than 10 
micron (PM10) are serious public health 
concern in almost all cities. These can 
trigger lung cancer, respiratory and 
heart problems. For the first time cpcs 
has also reported data for particulates 
with diameter less than 2.5 micron 
(pM2.5) near ITO traffic intersection in 
Delhi. Preliminary monitoring results 
reveal that the 24-hour average levels 
have exceeded the United States 
Environment Protection Agency limit 
of 65 g/m? on 95 per cent of monitor- 
ing days. This size fraction of particu- 
lates is not regulated and monitored in 
India. cpcs foresees the necessity of 
monitoring PM2.5 at more locations in 
Delhi and other urban centers of the 
country to assess its levels and for taking 
mitigative measures. 

Other pollutants show a curious 
trend. Nitrogen dioxide levels in most 
major cities are generally’close to the 
acceptable annual standard of 60 jig/m’. 
But sharp increases have been noticed in 
few cities with heavy vehicular traffic 
and density — as in few locations of 
Kolkata and Delhi — _ indicating 
stronger impact of traffic (See graph: 
Not so noxious?). Sulphur dioxide shows 
a sharp decline countrywide: in most 
cities ambient levels are well below the 
standard of 60j1g/m}. But a recent scien- 
tific disclosure regarding its contribu- 
tion to the formation of more toxic sul 
phate particulates by Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kanpur in Kanpur city, 
exposes that despite high so, emissions 
in the city, ambient levels of sO, are 
very low. This is because it converts fast 
to sulphates and adds to already high 
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RspM levels in the city. The sulphates 
that are known to several times more 
toxic have not been adequately assessed 
in our Cities. : 

CPcB indicts vehicles as one of the 
predominant sources of air pollution. 
But a key message from the recent data 
is that Delhi — which has probably the 
largest fleet of vehicles at more than 
3.5 million and adds 100,000 vehicles 
every year — has succeeded in improy- 
ing its rank. This is the impact of hard 
measures implemented in the city over 
the last few years, such as introduction 
of Euro 11 standards, lowering of sulphur 
content in fuel to 500 ppm and imple- 
menting the Compressed Natural 
Gas programme. But in the absence of 
strong local action, a city like 
Ahmedabad with a much smaller 
vehicular fleet has surpassed Delhi in its 


pollution levels. Levels in Delhi are 
still very high (See graph: Rise, stabilise, 
rise) and calls for much harder action in 
the future. 

Rapid urbanisation in smaller cities, 
around state headquarters followed by 
enormous increase in number of vehi- 
cles is severely deteriorating their air 
quality. Distorted growth in these cities, 
dramatic increase in traffic load, espe- 
cially in the most polluted segment such 
as two and three wheelers, and diesel 
vehicles combined with poor quality 
fuel have cause alarming increase in pol- 
lution (See graph: The road rulers). 
Ahmedabad has an unusually large 
number of two and three wheelers, and 
adulteration of fuel is a persistent curse. 
Almost the entire public transport is 
more than 15 year old. Absence of any 
local drive for action and delay in air 
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On-road vehicles in Indian cities 
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pollution control measures will only 
make the situation worse. 

The Supreme Court’s order of April 
5, 2002 has directed the central govern- 
ment for an action plan for other criti- 
cally polluted cities. But the response 
from the government is still piecemeal 
and a comprehensive air quality plan for 
the country is still wanting. « 


The ten worst cities 


AHMEDABAD, Gujarat 
@ Vehicles and industries are major sources of 
pollution. The city had 13.05 lakh vehicles in 2002 
@ PM10, suspended particulate matter (SPM) 
and SO, are major concerns 
KANPUR, Uttar Pradesh 
@ Major pollution sources: vehicles and 
indusry; significant pollution: electric generators 
@ Major pollution concerns: Respirable sus- 
pended particulate matter (RSPM) and SPM 
SOLAPUR, Maharashtra 
Major sources: vehicles and natural dust 
LUCKNOW, Uttar Pradesh 
@ Major sources: vehicles (5.4 lakh vehicles in 
2002; only 1.7 lakhs in 1990) 
@ “High RSPM and SPM levels: major concerns 
@ ~Highest growth in tractors;184 per cent 
growth in two-wheelers 
DELHI 
@ 35.51 lakh vehicles registered by 2002; 
only 16.37 lakh vehicles in 1990. Highest growth 
in passenger cars followed by buses and 
two-wheelers during 1990-2002 
@ Matters of concern: CO, benzene, NO,, 
RSPM, PM2.5 and SPM levels 
© Arrested RSPM levels during 1998-2001, but 
still exceed desirable levels 
JAIPUR, Rajasthan 
© Major concern: vehicles (6.41 lakhs in 2002 
compared to only 2.28 lakhs in 1990) 
© Matter of concern: RSOPMand SPM levels 
KOLKATA, West Bengal 
© Major sources: vehicles and industries 
(10.37 vehicles in 2002 compared to only 5.48 in 
1990) 
@ Major concern: RSPM, SPM and NO, 
© Highest increase of 280 per cent increase in 
case of autos and tempos during 1990 to 2002 
© March 2003: Calcutta High Court ordered 
that all vehicles to meet Bharat Stage Il norms by 
March next year 
THIRUVANANTHAPURAM, Kerala 
Major source: vehicles (1.1 lakh vehicles 
registered in1992. They increased to 2.7 lakh by 
2000) 
DEHRADUN, Uttaranchal 
© Major source: vehicles and natural dust 
© RSPM and SPM levels are matters of concern 
KOTA, Rajasthan 
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ustainable Use of Water 


The Next Two Decades 


Projections of water demand and supply based on various 
scenarios provide a backdrop for examining the relevance of 
alternative interventions to achieve sustainable use of India’s water 
resources. Policy interventions in the water sector need to address 
the conservation and better use of water by correcting instruments 
that have resulted in inefficient use of water and pollution of water 
bodies. Adoption of such interventions must involve a wider 
dialogue within civil society and a study of the knowledge available 


from around the world. 


Kancuan Cuopra 


great deal has been said on water 

resources in India. Itseems almost 

banal to think that much can be 
added. I have added my bit over the last 
30 years or more. A great deal has hap- 
pened and changed on the national and 
international scene during this period. The 
major points I shall focus on can be put 
forth as follows: 
— A large part of our water resources is 
used in agriculture albeit in an inefficient 
manner. Even so, we are now anation with 
foodgrain stocks of a large magnitude. 
This does not mean, of course, that we have 
attained food security forevery Indian, but 
that is mainly a distributional problem. In 
the new world order, we also have access 
to imports of agricultural products. 
— We need to view water resources in their 
entirety, with the quantity and quality of 
water being the focus; sustainable use 
implies focusing on both quality and quan- 
lity. This may mean that issues of water 
management in overcrowded urban areas 
become significant in the next two decades. 
~ In planning for our water resources, we 
need to make use of the changing knowl- 
edge base now available to us, in particu- 
lar with regard to the significance of aquatic 
ecosystems and their contribution to 
human well-being. 
~ We also need to learn from the contribu- 
tions made by social scientists on issues of 
governance; in particular the role of decentral- 
ised governance structures in ensuring 


efficiency and the significance of transpar- 
ency in decision-making processes. 

In this lecture, I propose to focus on 
projections of water demand for the next 
two decades and study them together with 
estimates of supply. This exercise is con- 
ducted for three scenarios: a business-as- 
usual, aa high growth and a sustainable 
scenario. It provides a backdrop for exam- 
ining the relevance of alternative interven- 
tons, institutional, financial and techni- 
cal, for achieving sustainable use of India’s 
water resources. 


Demand-Driven Approach 
to Water Management 


Drawing on an earlier paper, written as 
part of a project sponsored by the United 
Nations University,! water requirements 
for 2020 are estimated for agriculture, 
industry, households and the power sector 
(business as usual or BAU, high growth 
or HG and sustainable scenario or SS), 
Sectoral rates of growth of agriculture, 
industry, etc, in each are assumed to be 
as given by the macro-model set up as part 
of the project.2 A ‘water’ scenario is set 
up to correspond to each macro scenario. 
The third scenario incorporates policy 
options that ensure sustainability. 


Scenario I: Business as Usual 
BAU for agriculture: BAU is approached 


at two levels of aggregation: national and 
regional. In the context of agriculture, the 


Economic 


two interpretations differ, primarily on 
account of the different interpretations of 
food security. The first BA U water scenario 
assumes that food security as a policy 
objective determines required production 
and corresponding water requirement. It 
extrapolates the country’s demand for 
water on the basis of expected changes in 
population, consumption patterns and 
degree of openness of the economy, with 
a likely scenario charted out for each 
variable forthe year 2020, We also check 
to see whether such an extrapolation is 
consistent with the sectoral growth rates 
for agriculture in the macro model sce- 
nario called BAU.3 

For setting up the BAU scenario at the 
country level, we examine alternative 
estimates of population and demand for 
food. We make the following assumptions 
on the demand side: 

— Population is extrapolated using the 
revised UN estimates, which give a figure 
of 1,272.2 million; 

— Demand for food is estimated assuming 
that the urban population rises to comprise 
about 40 per cent of the total by 2020; 
— A declining per capita cereal demand 
consequent on increasing incomes and 
urlbanisation is extrapolated, Estimates 
vary with P Kumar (1998) and Bhalla et 
al (1999) providing the low and high 
estimates respectively. 

We have assumed that a total cereal 
production of 253 million tonnes in 2020 
presents a viable scenario with respect to 
demand plus reasonable levels of stocks 
toensure food security with price stability. 
However, the declining per capita cereal 
demand is accompanied by an increased 
demand for vegetable and fruitand this implies 
demand for water as an input as well. 

Further, demand for vegetable and fruit 
in 2020 is estimated to be 268.9 million 
tonnes [Dyson and Hanchate 2000]. Water 
requirements are worked outon the assum- 
ption that area under vegetable and fruit 
increases to 15 million hectares (ha) and 
afl of this is a demand for irrigated area. 

On the supply side for foodgrain, the 
following assumptions are made: 
~ Land degradation continues as in the late 
1990s and results in a 7 per cent reduction 
inrealised output compared with actual output 
~ Rain-fed area under cereals remains 
constant at 73 million ha. 
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— With no technological or institutional 
intervention on rain-fed land, productivity 
on both irrigated and rain-fed land is 
extrapolated to grow at | per cent per 
annum, reaching 3.082 tonnes and 1.2884 
tonnes per hectare respectively. 

The macro scenario BAU which envis- 
ages that the foodgrain sector grows at 
2.48 per cent p a and non-foodgrain at 
7 to 8 per cent pa shall give a cereal 
production of greater than 253.09 million 
tonnes. This shall be adequate for ensuring 
food security at the macro level. The real 
challenge will be to arrive atan adjustment 
within the agricultural sector as between 
allocation of land and water from cereal 
to vegetable and fruitand from food to non- 
food sectors. 

With this approach to demand, water 
supply needs to be extrapolated to get a 
view on deficits or imbalances that may 
emerge. Considerable agreement exists over 
the utilisable surface water resource in 
India being in the neighbourhood of 690 
to 700 BCMs annually.* However, the 
availability of water for irrigation is deter- 
mined by investment in surface irrigation 
infrastructure. In this study, the water 
estimated to be available for surface irri- 
gation in 2020 is determined by the irri- 
gation works that are ongoing and ex- 
pected to be completed by that time. This 
is of the order of 315.98 BCMs. The 
proportion of this that can be captured in 
any particular state is determined by the 
length of the canal and river network.? 
Statewise availability of water is therefore 
determined on the basis of data on the 
length of rivers and canals in each state. 
Conceivable technological interventions 
such as inter-basin transfer of water have 
not been included as a possible means of 
regional water supply augmentation in 
this period.® 

Available groundwater resources in a 
particular year are defined as “replenish- 
able recharge after estimating recharge from 
rain. from streams and irrigated fields and 
addition from deep percolation”. Further, 
aconvention exists of setting aside 15 per 
cent of this groundwater recharge for non- 
irrigation uses (PHD or public health 
department in the records) and treating 85 
per cent as available for irrigation.’ We 
give estimates for total replenishable 
groundwater as well as that deemed to be 
available for irrigation using the above 
convention. 

The question that can be asked is: can 


a certain percentage of replenishable 
groundwater be considered to be set apart 
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for agriculture? And, this percentage, in 
official practice has been increased from 


70 per cent to 85 per cent, implying a - 


reduction in the amount of groundwater 
earmarked for uses other than drinking 
water. These other uses are: (1) main- 
taining off-season base flow in rivers, 
(2) natural utilisation by forests, shrubs 
and other natural vegetation, and indus- 
trial and otheruses. While acase may exist 
for considering a possible reallocation 
between different demands in the event 
of increasing demands from industry and 
a greater understanding of the needs of 
ecology, it needs to be done using a sci- 
entific approach. 

With supply projected in the manner 
outlined above, overall water shortage or 
deficitin 2020 is limited to 2 percent. More 
importantly, surface water is underutilised 
to the extent of 21 per cent due to in-built 
constraints of low water-use efficiency. 
This is accompanied by an over-extraction 
of groundwater of 25 per cent. Such an 
unbalanced growth shall itself be the source 
of considerable amount of unsustainability. 

The second interpretation of the BAU 
scenario is motivated by the need to es- 
timate regional shortages or surpluses. The 
BAUST, or the business-as-usual with 
state-level estimates, is made by assum- 
ing that surface and groundwater develop- 
ment follow the trend extrapolated from 
the past.8 The regional analysis reveals 
that over-extraction of groundwater shall 
emerge in eight states. In addition to 
Gujarat, Haryana, Punjab and parts of 
Uttar Pradesh, which are characterised 
as areas with overuse of groundwater, 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and Tamil 
Nadu are also expected to be subject to 
over-extraction. Surface water shortages 
may start emerging in some states such 
as Gujarat, Bihar, Maharashtra and 
Orissa. 

It is important to reiterate that in the 
business-as-usual scenario, under our set 
of assumptions, overall shortage of surface 
water for irrigation is limited to 2 percent, 
it is the underutilisation of surface water 
and the over-extraction of groundwater 
which results in the imbalance that is 
expected to be a source of unsustainability. 
BAU for non-agricultural sector: In 
three main components of non-agricul- 
tural requirements of water are consid- 
ered, namely, the requirements of house- 
holds, power plants and industries. Esti 
mates of requirements and availabilit 
presented for 1995 and 2020. A com; 
son is made between the total requirements 
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of these three sectors and the water avail- 
able for these uses. ~ 

BAU water requirements for the house- 
hold sector are derived from water require- 
ment norms, and projections of population 
and rates of urbanisation expected to pre- 
vail in 2020. State-level estimates are also 
derived using a similar methodology. To 
obtain an estimate of the total population 
in 2020 we use the UN projections (1994 
revision).? According to these projections, 
the total population of India in 2020 will 
be 1,272.2 million. To work out a break- 
up of the total population into rural and 
urban segments, and a further break-up of 
the urban population according to city size 
(class I cities and non-class I cities and 
towns), we have made use of the projec- 
tions made by the Asian Institute of 
Transport Development(AITD) in its paper 
prepared for the UNU project. 

In our study, water requirements are 
projected not only at the aggregate level 
but also for various states. It is necessary 
for this purpose to make an estimate of 
rural and urban population in the states 
in 2020. This has been done with the 
help of the statewise population projec- 
tions made by the RGI’s office [RGI 
1996].!0 

BAU water requirements for the power 
sector are based on projected power gen- 
eration capacity (distinguished by the type 
of power plant — coal base, gas based, etc) 
and the water consumption norms for 
various types of power plants. Estimated 
statewise distribution of power capacity 
(in 2020) determines the water require- 
ments of this sector at the state-level. The 
computation of water requirements for the 
power sector (utilities) is based on in- 
stalled capacity for power generation in the 
country and water-use norms. 

The data on power generation capacity 
for 1995 (by type of plant) are taken from 
a publication of the CMIE on the energy 
sector. To get an estimate of power gen- 
eration capacity for 2020, we use the 
projections made by the AITD in their 
report (‘Energy Implications of Urbani 
sation’) prepared for the UNU project 
Two sets of projections have been made 
by the AITD. The first one is based on low 
hydro, low liquid fuel and frozen efficiency 
scenario; the second one is based on high 
hydro, high liquid fuel and improved ef 
ficiency scenario. Inthe first projection, the 
growth rate in total power generation 
capacity is $.6 per cent per annum between 
1996-97 and 2020-21, In the second | 
jection, the s 


owth rate is 6.8 per cent | 


annum. It seems to us that while the first 
Projection is somewhat pessimistic interms 
of the assumptions made about the likely 
ncrease in efficiency and hydropower 
development, the second projectionis quite 
Optimistic in this regard. Accordingly, we 
have taken an average of the two projec- 
tions as the BAU scenario for the power 
sector. Thus, according to our estimates, 
the installed capacity for power genera- 
tion in the-gountry will grow from 89,166 
MW ii"1995-96 to 5,09,136 MW in 2020 
(annual growth rate of 7.2 per cent). 

BAU water requirements for industry 
are determined by extrapolated rates of 
industrial growth in the macro-model 
and water requirements of industries. 
We have made estimates of water 
requirement for the industrial sector at 
the all-India level and also for different 
States. Thus, these estimates are based 
on: (1) projected industrial growth at the 
aggregate level provided by the macro 
model, (2) -trends in industrial compo- 
Sition and regional distribution in the 
10-year preceding 1995, the base year 
of the estimates, and (3) the ratio of 
water consumption to output in various 
industries. 

In making projections for water require- 
ments for industry we have taken into 
account both the likely growth of the in- 
dustrial sector in future and the manner in 
which the composition of industries and 
the statewise distribution of each industry 
may change over time. Computations have. 
been made separately for the organised and 
unorganised manufacturing sector. The all- 
India estimates have been built up from 
the state-level estimates for the organised 
and unorganised sector. 

State-level estimates of water require- 
ments for households, industries and the 
power sector are consistent with the esti- 
mates made at the all-India level. How- 
ever, as in the case of agriculture, a 
distinction between BAU and BAUST is 
relevantalso for the non-agricultural sec- 
tor. When a comparison is made be- 
{ween water availability and water re- 
quirements for the non-agriculture s ector 
at the all-India level, we have to con- 
sider the BAU scenario for agriculture. 
But, when indicators of regional short- 
ages are to be found, we use estimates 
obtained from the BAUST scenario for 
agriculture, 

The total requirement for households, 
power and industry is 103.62 BCMs in 
the BAU scenario. Adding evaporation 
loss and ecological requirement we obtain 
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4 total requirement of 223.62 BCMs for 
requirements other than agriculture. 


Scenario Il: High Growth 


In this scenario taken from the macro- 
model, the aggregate and sectoral growth 
rates of the economy are projected to be 
higher than in the BAU scenario, as ex- 
trapolated by the macro model. It should 
be pointed out here that estimates of water 
requirements of various sectors have been 
made for the HG scenario only at the all- 
India level. Such estimates have not been 
made at the state level, except in the 
industrial sector, 

The high growth scenario at the national 
levelimpliesa rate of growth of agriculture 
of 4.98 per cent per annum with the 
foodgrain sector growing at 2 to 2.4 per 
cent and the non-foodgrain sector at 7.69 
to 9.22 percent. Irrigated land requirement 
increases to 122 million hectares. With 
present levels of water-use efficiency, water 
requirement increases to 804.2 BCMs. This 
implies a shortfall/water deficit of 22 per 
cent. The manner in which this translates 
into over-extraction of. groundwaterorother 


‘indices of unsustainability depends on 


policies pursued and cannotbe ascertained, 
It is, however, clear that both the high 
growth and BAU scenarios are likely to 
result in unsustainable demand for water 
of one kind or another in the absence of 
Specific investments and policies 
directed at improvement of water-use 
efficiency and other sustainability pro- 
moting measures. 

The requirements of the household, power 
and industry sectors likewise add up to 
120.57 BCMs in the HG scenario as against 
103.62 BCMs in the BAU scenario, 


Water Quality in BAU 
and HG Scenarios 


As mentioned earlier, the question of 
Sustainability is not only a matter of 
adequate water availability for meeting 
the requirements of different sectors in 
different states, but also one of main- 
taining water quality. Accordingly, this 
study also estimates the likely increases 
in water pollution in the BAU and HG 
Scenarios (compared with the present level), 
and in the context of the ‘sustainable 
scenario’ we present estimates of costs 
and benefits of keeping water quality 
within acceptable levels. 


pollution, in our analysis of water pollution 


i 
| 


and the likely scenario in future, we | 
have confined our attention to these two i 
sources. Estimates are based on CPCB . 


studies, wastewater generation by 16 
major polluting industries and in small- 
scale industries, and data for domestic 
water pollution load obtained from 108 
class I cities. 

It is estimated that biological oxygen 
demand (BOD) pollution load in 2020 
will be more than twice that in 1995, A 
similar increase in chemical oxygen 
demand (COD) and suspended solids (SS) 
pollution loads is seen. At the aggregate 
level, the COD pollution load will increase 
from 12.3 million tonnes in 1995 to 29.3 
million tonnes in 2020 in the BAU sce- 
nario and to 31.4 million tonnes in the HG 
scenario. 

In addition to making estimates of 
aggregate pollution load in 2020, the 
analysis of impacts on water quality has 
been done at two levels: a state-level 
analysis of average pollution loads and 
an analysis of data from 108 cities to 
yield estimates of changes in point 
pollution. It is interesting to note that 
relative pollution loads shall increase 
most sharply for Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Bihar and West Bengal. 

Data on industrial concentration and 
water pollution loads in 108 cities is stud- 
ied to yield interesting results. While only 
11.2 per cent of the cities studied had 
pollution loads of more than 30,000 tonnes 
in 1995, it is estimated that 71 per cent 
shall have reached these levels by 2020, 
incase no policy intervention is undertaken. 


Water Quality and Availability 


Over time, changes in land use, in par- 
ucular degradation of soil, loss of vegeta- 
tion cover and over-extraction of ground- 
water are likely to affect water availabil- 
ity through their impact on hydrological 
parameters determining recharge. Loss of. 
vegetative cover may play an important 
role in certain areas. Contamination of 
groundwater due to sewage, wastewater 
and garbage results in qualitative deterio- 
ration, which may disrupt the hydrological 
cycle and render groundwater unsafe for 
drinking or irrigation. Some estimates are 
on the basis of available data. It is esti- 
mated that a 6-7 per cent decrease in water 
Supply could be expected on these counts 
However, due to the scanty evidence avail 


Since urban wastewater and industrial able, we have not adjusted our estimates 
effluents are the prime cause of water of water supply.for this factor 
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Important issues that our analysis brings 
out are: - 
~ Unsustainable use of waterin the context 
of agriculture is due to inefficiencies in the 
use of surface irrigation water and over- 
extraction of ground water; 
~ If present levels of urban wastewater and 
effluent treatment continueto prevail inthe 
future, water quality will deteriorate Sig- 
nificantly, affecting availability in certain 
areas. The reduction in water availability 
due to quality problems is expected to be 
substantial. !! 

Both these conclusions point to the need 
for a reform of the water sector to correct 
inefficiencies in its use. A large part of 
these inefficiencies were the result of plan- 
ning for increased supply without putting 
Appropriate pricing and institutional struc- 
tures in place. A demand management 
approach to water provides pointers to- 
wards the kinds of policy interventions that 
are needed in this context. We need to 
focus on 
~ Improving water use efficiency in sur- 
face irrigation; 

— On preventing over-extraction of ground 
water; 

~ On ensuring maintenance of water 
quality in urban areas: 

~ On conserving water within watersheds 
and river basins in the best traditions of 
hydrological engineering with stakeholder 
participation. 


Interventions in Water Sector 
and their Implications 


Policy interventions in the water sector. 


need to be built up around projected water 
requirements as outlined above, with the 
objective of providing water for develop- 
ment of the agricultural, industrial and 
energy sectors and to meet the drinking 
water needs of the large population. In- 
terventions need to plan for conservation 
and better use of water by correcting in- 
stitutions and instruments that have re- 
sulted in the inefficient use of irrigation 
water and indiscriminate pollution of water 
bodies. As water resources become scarce, 
we are faced with two options. We can 
continue with the in built efficiencies in 


the system, provide more water through 


technologically sophisticated but highly 
costly ways. Or we could examine options 
for better use and conservation of waterand 
adopt a judicious mix. The following kinds 
of interventions are identified as relevant: 
- Enable improved efficiency of surface 
ater use in irrigation: this is the Single 
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most significant policy intervention needed, 
in particular since “agriculture shall 
continue to account for the greater 
proportion of water use in India.!* Such 
an intervention shall have technological, 
institutional and pricing components. In- 
troduction of drip irrigation where fea- 
sible, adoption of technology for abate- 
ment of salinity and waterlogging are the 
technological measures needed. These can 
be augmented with appropriate power 
pricing and initiation of water user asso- 
ciations in canal commands as pricing and 
institutional measures leading in the same 
direction. 

~ Increasing production in rainfed areas 
through conventional watershed manage- 
ment and watershed management with 
institutional change. This is undoubtedly 
a slow process. However, adoption of the 


1994 Guidelines for Watershed Develop-. 


ment gave the process some headway. Rao 
(2000), in an evaluation, comments, “The 
overall impact of the programme has been 
positive and significant when compared to 
the period before the implementation of the 
guidelines”. Further, the National Water 
Policy of 2002 adopts the conservation of 
water within catchments as one of its 
guiding principles. 

~Effluent treatment by industry, either 
individually or collectively. Inthe absence 
of such treatment, conflicts between agri- 
culture, industry and domestic users of 
water are imminent. One such conflict has 
been documented for the Bhawani river in 
Tamil Nadu, when deteriorating water 
quality due to discharges by industry up- 
stream became the focal point of conflict. !3 
~ Use of pricing and other instruments 
for proper water allocation. 

— Creating the appropriate legal and social 
environment for collective action by stake- 
holders. 

Table summarises the findings on water 
requirements and water availability under 
all three scenarios, BAU, HG and SS (the 
Sustainable scenario). Extrapolations of 
demand from different sectors show that 
if business as usual continues, quantitative 
shortages of water are likely to emerge. 
Declining water-use efficiency inagriculture, 
increasing urbanisation and unregulated 
industrialisation pose significant challenges 
for the water sector in the future, Further, 
shortages, either of ground or surface water 
or both, are likely to be pronounced in the 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra. 

The sustainable scenario identifies inter- 
ventions on the demand management and 
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supply augmentation sides, which can 
ensure that total water requirement is 
964.09 BCMs in 2020. Of this,79 percent 
of the demand shall come from the ag- 
ricultural sector. In percentage terms, 
this is a decrease from current levels 
since requirements for non-agricultural 
sectors rise with industrialisation and 
urbanisation. Only 4.66 per cent of total 
requirement comes from the household 
sector and another 3.37 per cent from 
industry and power sector. It is interest- 
ing to note that this study provides addi- 
tionally for a requirement of 78 BCM to 
maintain base non-seasonal flow in rivers 
and 42 BCMs for evaporation losses. With 
total supply from ground and surface water 
at 1,110.566 BCMs, one can argue that the 
position at the aggregate level shall be 
manageable. Such a presumption as- 
sumes, however, that interventions sug- 
gested to achieve improved water-use 
efficiency shall be undertaken and shall 
be successful. In a frozen water-use 
efficiency in the agriculture scenario, 
acute shortages may arise even at the 
aggregate level. 


Supply Augmenting Solutions: 
Old and New 


The ‘sustainable scenario’ outlined 
above, though driven by a demand man- 
agement approach, has a degree of supply 
augmentation built into it. This shall take 
place 
— through completion of planned infrastruc- 
ture for large and medium projects up to 
2020, and 
through additional run-off capture by 
watershed development projects. 

It does not allow for the proposal for 
interlinking India’s rivers, which is the 
latest in the range of water sector interven- 
tions being discussed. This is amajorsupply 
augmentation proposal, reportedly planned 
to be undertaken and completed in the next 
10 years. Asis widely known, the proposal 
in one form or the other has been discussed 
several times as 2 possible solution to 


Table: Water Requirements of Various 


Scenarios 
(in BCMs in 2020) 

nt ot Aa nn ii 

BAU HG SS (Per Cent) 
Households 67.52 67.62 4501 (4.66) 
Power 8.19 12,29 5.00 ( 0.5) 
Industry 27.91 41.58 27.72 (2.87) 
Agriculture 677.30 804.20 768.37 (79.69) 


00 42.00 42.00 ( 4.33) 
78.00 78.00 (8.09) 
1005.59 964.09 


Evaporation 
Ecological 7 
Total 920,92 
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India’s water problems.'4 As recently as 
1999, the National Commission for Inte- 
grated Water Resources Development Plan 
(NCIWRDP) evaluated and reviewed these 
proposals!> and | shall examine closely 
their summing up of the issue in an effort 
to look at the plausibility of this option. 
The NCIWRDP opines that water bal- 
ance studies for individual river basins 
must form the basis of any such proposals. 
It divides the proposals into two compo- 
nents: the Himalayan component and the 
peninsular component, It states that “the 
Commission has reviewed and done work 
only on peninsular component for inter- 
basin transfer proposals, The Himalayan 
component data, being classified, were not 
available for analysis.” Further, “On the 
basis of published information, the com- 
mission is of the view that the Himalayan 
component would require more detailed 
study using system analysis techniques”.!© 
Water balance studies were conducted 
by the commission for six east flowing 
peninsular rivérs. I reproduce their recom- 
mendations: 
“... Thus, there seems no imperative neces- 
sity for massive water transfers. The as- 
sessed needs of the basins could be met 


from full development and efficient utilis- 
ation of intra-basin resources except for the 
Cauvery and Vaigai basins, with shortages 
of 5 and 8 per cent respectively”. Further, 
“Although the present studies indicate the 
need for only limited transfer from Godavari 
towards the south, the commission would 
like to stress the limitation of these studies. 
The possibility of the mean flows being over- 
estimated has been brought out earlier... 
There are uncertainties about the ground 
water estimation also. In view of these limit- 
ations and uncertainties, the commission is 
of the view that further studies as to the 
future possibilities of inter-basin transfer in 
the east flowing rivers need to becontinued.” 

The note of caution sounded needs to be 
examined in the context of our finding, 
earlier in this paper, that Andhra Pradesh 
is likely to emerge as one of the water 
deficit states, in view of the projected over- 
extraction of groundwater in the BAU 
scenario and even more inthe HG scenario. 

The commission examines the west flow- 
ing peninsular rivers and the recommen- 
dations are conditional everywhere with the 


exception of small transfers for domestic> 


and industrial use within Maharashtra. 
Some mention is made of possible transfer 


from Karnataka to Tamil Nadu, but quali- 
fied by reference to inter-state problems. 
On some transfers between basins within 
Kartiataka, the high cost due to lift require- 
mehts is commented on and stated to be 
viable only if the water is utilised for high 
value agriculture, such as horticulture and 
floriculture. 

Thecommission also comments on likely 
methodological problems in assessing eco- 
nomic viability of such a large project, in 
view of the fact thatinter-basin transfer pro- 
jectsinvolve environmental and social bene- 
fitsand costs, not all of which are quanti- 
fiable oreven properly understood. To con- 
clude, all aspects of the review pointtowards 
a careful assessment and further examina- 
tion of issues before accepting this alterna- 
tive as a viable and acceptable intervention. 

The above-mentioned recommendations 
and reservations need to be viewed also in 
the light of the experience with respect to 
implementation of large projects. Time and 
costoverruns have resulted in losses, delays 
and inefficiency. The NCIWRDPestimates 
that the completion of ‘spillover projects 
shall require Rs 70.000 crore in the 10th 
PlanandRs 1,10,000crore inthe | 1th Plan.'7 
Lessons worldwide from governance of 
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development projects likewise indicate 


‘that decentralisation and transparency 


are important components of sustained 
development.!® Whatever the set of policy 
interventions that we finally decide to opt 
fez, the process leading to their adoption 
must involve a wider dialogue within civil 
society. 


Concluding Observations 


Meanwhile, we are not alone in our 
concern for the ‘water future of our coun- 
try’. The issue now sits at or near the top 
of the world-wide political agenda. The 
last part of the 20th century has been an 
era of large world conferences, not least 
on water, Starting with the Dublin Con- 
ference in 1992, the UN Conference on the 
Environmentand Development(1992), the 
Second World Water Forum in the Hague 
in 2000, the International Conference on 
Freshwater in Bonn (2001) and the Third 
World Water Forum in Kyoto. With 2003 
declared as the ‘year of freshwater’ and the 
release of the World Water Assessment 
Report, humankind is focusing on the 
vital importance of water to our future. 
Let us look at this collection of knowl]- 
edge and experience and inthe true spirit 
of globalisation, learn what is relevant 
to us from it. 

The World Water Assessment Pro- 
gramme, which recently released the ex- 
ecutive summary of the World Water 
Development Report, outlines challenges 
and sets up policy directions for steward- 
ship and governance with respect to water. 
While I do not wish to go into the details 
of that report at this juncture, it bears 
pointing out that “protecting ecosystems 
for people and the planet” is high on the 
list of priorities. Aquatic ecosystems con- 
tribute to human well-being in myriads 
ways and disrupting them involves a heavy 
toll in terms of life, livelihood and well- 
being. Itis in fact expected that restoration 
of freshwater ecosystems will be an im- 
portant part of environmental management 
in the future. Development that does not 
alter the integrity of river flows is becom- 
ing the keyword. In the selection of policy 
interventions for appropriate water steward- 
ship and governance in our context, let us 
look around and use the state of know- 
ledge (and an assessment of the limits to 
that knowledge) available from around 
the world. qq) 
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Notes 


(Fourteenth Dr Kanwar Sain Memorial Lecture 
delivered on March 21, 2003, at Teen Murti 
Auditorium, New Delhi.] 


1 See Chopra and Goldar (2000) undertaken as 
part of a larger project for the United Nations 
University, Tokyo. 

2 The macro model being referred to is the one 
developed as part of the UNU project; see Pandit 
(2000). Weuse the June 2000 estimates provided. 

3 Macro-model estimates of Pandit (2000) as a 
part of the UNU project. 

4 Estimates of total and utilisable water are taken 
from publications of the Central Water 
Commission, Gol. See Table1.1 in Chopra and 
Goldar (2000). 

5 The length of rivers and canals obtained from 
Sharma and Paul (1998). 

6 This option shall be examined later as a means 
of water supply augmentation. 

7 Such a convention may not be in line with the 
increasing requirements of industry and 
households. 

8 Following such a methodology implies that 
estimates at the national and regional levels 
should not be compared, The BAUST estimate 
is motivated by the nee to identify regional 
shortages or surpluses of water, while the BAU 
estimates determine the impact of food security 
objectives on water demand. 

9 Certain other projections of population are also 
available, including the projections made by the 
Registrar General of India [RGI 1996}. 

10 For details see Chopra and Goldar (2000). 

Il This question has been studied by Das and 
Dipankar (2000). Using a more stringent 
standard for irrigation water, the study estimates 
thatinsomeareas witha high level of urbanisation, 
only 54 percent of the groundwater in underlying 
aquifers shall be fit for use for irrigation. This 
study was commissioned by IEG as part of the 
current UNU study. 

12 Foran analysis of water-use efficiency vis-a-vis 
water productivity growth in Indian agriculture, 
see Rao ‘Presidential address atthe Indian Society 
for Ecological Economics (2001)’, forthcoming 
in Chopra, Rao and Sengupta edited volume. 

13 See IGIDR(1998) and the reference tothe MIDS 
study in the Bhawani basin given therein. 

14 Note the proposals on the national water grid and 
these so-called garland canals in the 1970s of 
the lastcentury. Atthat time, the proposals were 
abandoned, 

15 See report of the NCIWDRP (1999), Volume 
1, Chapter 7, 

16 On northern India, it does, however, comment 
on transfer of water to the Thar desert area, 
“For the Thar desert area, it would be perhaps 
desirable to promote arid zone low density tree 
cover...The need for further expansion of 
irrigation facilities in this area will have to be 
examined from all angles, including ecological 
and environmental considerations.” 

17 Iyer (forthcoming) in focusing on the dilemmas 
of water resource development, talks firstof the 
money dilemma, “The NCIWRDP estimates 
that the completion of ‘spillover projects" shall 
require Rs 70,000 crore in the tenth plan and 
Rs 1,10,000 crores in the 11th Plan.” 

18 “Sustained development requires institutions of 
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good governance that embody transparent and 
participatory processes and that encompass 
partnerships and other arrangements among, 
the government, the private-sector, non- 
governmental organisations and other clements 
ofcivil society”. see World DevelopmentReport 
(1999-2000). 
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be Neale fiona water seems over- 
abundant on our planet. Three- 
quarters of its area is covered by water. 
Around 98 per cent of this is in the 
oceans, and only 2.7 per cent is fresh 
water. 75 per cent of this lies frozen in 
the polar regions; 22.6 per cent is pre- 
sent as groundwater, some of which 
lies too deep. 

Only a small fraction is found in 
rivers, lakes, the atmosphere, soil, veg- 
etation and exploitable underground 
aquifers, and this is what constitutes 
the fresh water resources of the world. 
Water in all its forms constitutes a 
unity and there is a finite quantity of 
water on earth and this is neither 
added to nor destroyed. The finite 
quantity has to be juxtaposed against 
increasing demands from a growing 
population . 4 

Thus , this book by Ramaswamy R. 
Iyer is on a crucial topic. Although the 
book has been culled out of papers 
and articles written by him over the 
last 10 years, much work has been 
done, according to the author. lyer, 
an ex-bureaucrat, retired as secretary, 
Ministry of Water Resources, and is 
presently honorary research professor 
at the Centre for Policy Research, New 
Delhi. 

Inadequate availability of water is 
the biggest crisis facing India in terms 
of spread and severity. India’s food 
security is under threat. Urban India is 
screaming for water. In tural India, 


everywhere 


groundwater 
levels have 
plunged sub- 
stantially in 
206 out of 593 
districts. 
India’s popula- 
tion is growing 
by 20 million 
every year and 
is expected to reach 1,700 million by 
the year 2050. 

Although the idea of a national 
water policy originated in 1980, it 
took shape and emerged towards the 
end of 1987. This document was 
revised by the National Water 
Resources Council in April 2002. 
According to lyer, this exercise was 
perfunctory and what we now have as 
policy is thoroughly inadequate. 

Considering the importance of 
groundwater, we need to have a 
strong Central Groundwater Author- 
ity coupled with groundwater legisla- 
tion at the state-level. Attempts have 
been made in this direction, but we 
are, largely, still in the realm of inten- 
tions. The central problem in ground- 
water managementis the present legal 
position that vests the ownership of 
water in the owner of the land above. 

On the other hand, are big dams 
avoidable? Iyer outlines some appar- 
ently clinching arguments in favour of 
large projects. He, however, concludes 
that the question is not whether large 
dams should be allowed or ruled out, 
but whether they should be the first 
choice or the last option. He reminds 
that large dams are only one aspect or 
feature of the modern world. 

With regard to the Sardar Sarovar 
project, Iyer has expressed his views 
not about the merits of the project or 
about the question of large dams in 
general, but about the nature and 
implications of the Supreme Court's 
(majority) judgement. According to 
him, the judgement delivered after six 
long years of proceedings, failed to deal 
with the very issue that was brought 
before it, namely, a situation of lapse 
and failure in relation to certain 
aspects. 


lyer has narrated interesting infor- 
mation about conflict-resolution 
among India, Pakistan, Nepal and 
Bangladesh in regard to sharing of 
water of rivers. In respect of Indus 
water treaty of 1960 with Pakistan, he 
says that the treaty has acquired a rep- 
utation, internationally, as a success- 
ful instance of conflict-resolution, 
and is often hailed as such in the liter- 
ature on the subject. He further adds 
that it has been widely noted that the 
treaty has been working reasonably 
well despite the difficult political rela- 
tionship between the two countries. 
Iyer underscores the scope for 
regional cooperation for harnessing 
the water resources, particularly with 
Nepal and Bangladesh. 

Regarding the projected water cri- 
sis, there are two views. One is that 
witha finite supply and a fast-growing 
demand, a crisis is inevitable and not 
very far away. The other is that with 
proper demand management, econ- 
omy in water-use and extensive local 
water-harvesting and watershed 
development, a crisis can be averted. 

The National Water Policy 1987 had 
assigned the highest priority to drink- 
ing water. But it has remained a mere 
declaration on paper. There are large 
numbers of ‘no-source’ villages. The 
curious fact is that targets for covering 
such villages are repeatedly achieved, 
but their numbers grow larger rather 
than smaller. A significant aspect of the 
scarcity of water in rural areas is that 
the burden of fetching water from dis- 
tant sources falls on women (including 
girl children), and yet women who are 
the providers and managers of water in 
the household have little voice in 
water resource planning. 

The idea of ‘linking of rivers’, dor- 
mant for a long time, has acquired 
new prominence now. lyer has exam- 
ined the grand vision and has come to 
the conclusion that it is more of a 
mirage and any headlong rush in the 
pursuit of this chimera will be disas- 
trous. Instead, he has proposed seven 
steps for comprehensive ‘water 
resources management’. 

Iyer deserves to be complimented 
on producing a book which is lucid, 
readable, interesting as well as 
thought-provoking. ? 
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HE empty promises of 
different governments 
since Independence 
* have left several pock- 
ets in modern India 
grossly — underdevel- 
oped. Take the case of Sittlingi in 
Dharmapuri district, Tamil Nadu. 
This verdant valley at the meeting 
point of the Eastern and Western 
Ghats is bereft of any civic or in- 
frastructure development, 

The nearest towns to Sittlingi are 
Oharmapuri at a distance of 100 km 
and Salem another 120 km away. 
The nearest taluk hospital is 50 km 
away in Harur, which has no surgi- 
cal facility. There are no pucca 
roads, power or telephone cables. 
Till the early 1990s, proper medi- 
care was unheard of. Fifteen out of 
every 100 children died before they 
reached the age of one; 75 per cent 
of babies born were low Birth 
Weight (LBW) babies and the Infant 
Mortality Rate (IMR) was as high as 
154/1,000. 

But it did not take a “gora sahib's 
missionary zeal” to change the lives 
and health profile of the ‘tribals 
here. Instead a young husband- 
wife team, who shared a common 
dream of “educating and medically 
equipping the unreached”, has in 
the last decade transformed Sittlin- 
gi and its people. 

Dr. Regi George and the petite 
gynaecologist Dr. Lalitha George, 
fondly called Gi and Tha, con- 
sciously gave up comfort, higher 
academic and professional oppor- 
tunities to chase their own dream. 

to convince people that “only ve- 

ry basic things and not high tech 
Hite helps to lead a healthy 
ife”. 

Vivacious Regi drew inspiration 
from the example of Dr. Albert Who 
spent 50 years in Gabon, Africa, 
running a hospital solely for the 
poor, The reticent Tha, who as a 
child was stirred by Swami Viveka- 
nanda's teachings and believes that 
the greatest act is doing good for 
others, echoes softly, “We are trying 
to build a model. that endorses 
medicine as a social subject that 
depends on people's felt needs and 
which can be practised with trained 
local people who are intelligent but 
illiterate due to a lack of © 
opportunitiy,” 
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In the absence of civic or 
infrastructure development, 
people in Sittilingi, Tamil Nadu, 
fell prey to numerous preventable 
diseases. But the vision of one 
doctor couple changed everything. 
SOMA BASU recounts 
Sittilingi's journey to good health. 


when he learnt that the buyers 
wanted to set up a hospital for the 
welfare of his community; had it 
not been for the initial corpus fund 


Had it not been for the vision of _.of Rs.10,000 donated by Action Aid, 


these two young medical graduates 
from Allepy Medical College in Ker- 
ala; had it not been for the un- 
flinching passion of Regi and his 
friend, S. Ravichandran from Gand- 
hinagar, Madurai, who trekked 
through countlessvillages in Tamil 
Nadu, Maharastra, Rajasthan and 
Gujarat to find an appropriate 
working place; had it not been for 
an old tribal in Sitdingi willing to 
give away an acre of wasteland land 


Bangalore, had it not been for the 
guts of a few individuals like Ra- 
jamma, Dhanalakshmi and Mad- 
heswari who’ dared to become 
“barefoot doctors” ‘Sitdingi would 
not be what it is to 

Paralysed by poverty and igno- 
rance, development seemed almost 
impossible till Gi and Tha regis 
tered their dream project as the 
"Tribal Health Initiative (THI) and 
started off from a mud-thatched 
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Care, coupled with wisdom, Is enough. 
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hutin the summer of 1993. The duo 
ran the Out Patients’ Department 
(OPD) in the mornings. With a floor 
mat and lantern as accessories, the 
room was transformed into a la- 
bour room when emergency came 
calling. 

Traditionally, in tribal communi- 
ties, women were forced to give 
birth out of doors — mostly in the 
dirty backyards of their huts — 
where they were obliged to stay for 
a week, as they were considered 
unclean. As a result, newborns died 
of cold and infection. It was hard 
work to convince tribal women to 
come to the hospital. 
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However, the unassuming and 
low profile couple did not lose 
hope. Confident of ushering in 
change, they visited homes, coun- 
selled, selected and trained a band 
of village girls as nurses and slightly 
older women as health auxiliaries. 

If the shocking statistics from the 
National Commission for the 
eduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in Delhi brought Gi and Tha 
to Sittilingi, the statistics of the last 
decade now egg them on. The pro 
portion of pregnant women com 
ing for check ups has increased 
from 11 to 85 per cent. Newborn 
deaths are down by 50 per cent 


The proportion of under weight ba- 
bies under five years has dropped 
by 20 per cent. Death and illness of 
mothers in childbirth has also re- 
duced drastically. 

From a mud-thatched OPD- 
cum-labour room, the THI now 
boasts of a 10-bed hospital with a 
separate operation theatre, labour 
room, neo-natal room, emergency 
room and a laboratory. The OPD 
attendance stands at an impressive 
12,000 a year while surgeries, deliv- 
eries and in-patient admissions 
have multiplied over the years. 

Gi and Tha give all the credit to 
their core group of 25 staffers and 
an equal number of health auxilia- 
ries. “It is due to their persistent 
counselling and persuasion that 
there is an increasing willingness 
among local tribals to bring pa- 
tients for treatment in the early 
stages of illness. They have mapped 
every village, filed every family’s 
profile, and recorded every individ 
ual’s health status. Mothers are be- 
ing made aware of feeding and 
basic health and hygiene advice 
imparted has also improved the 
survival prospects for pre-term and 
low birth weight babies and also 
anaemic and malnourished moth- 
ers,” says Gi with pride. 

Tha adds, “These girls are the real 
barefoot doctors. They document 
and maintain health records of the 
villages, teach villagers about three 
major problems (nutrition, respira: 
tory infection and diarrhoea) and 
also run a pharmacy out of a stee} 
trunk for ordinary ailments. In cas¢ 
of emergencies they are the ones 
who ensure that the patient i: 
rushed to the hospital.” 

In the journey so far, organisa 
tions like Child Relief and You, Ac 
tion Aid, JRD Tata Trust, the Tami 
Nadu Voluntary Health Association 
have helped them take small step: 
forward with financial help. How 
ever, their efforts to get anothe 
trained doctor to share the work 
load has failed so far. 

Tha and Gi have come a long war 


since the days when local quack 4° 


tried to drive them out by spread 
ing rumours about them. “Our ain 
is impart and integrate basi 
healthcare knowledge into Uibe 
wisdom so that they can preven 
common diseases and easily cur 
able infections and lead a health 
life,” they say. 

Things don’t happen overnigh 
With a rare sense of devouon, ¢ 
and Tha are silently arming the un 
reached sections of people with ba 
sic medical knowledge. @ 


For more details, contact Tribe 
Health Initiative, Sittilingi, Thee 
thanamalai P.O,, Dharmapuri di. 
trict, Tamil Nadu 636906 or e-1m¢ 
sittilingi@tribalhealth org 7 
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IET DURING THE MONSOON 


ile most do not like the hazards as 
sociated with the monsoons, all of us 
look forward to a hot, steaming plate 


of our favorite food, when we reach home after 
along and wet day at work. But there’s more to 
it than meets the eye. Believe it or not, your 
food can actually pose a serious health hazard 
for you and your family this monsoon. The fact 
is, wet conditions and humid atmosphere are 
conducive to the growth of many bacteria and 
viruses. The million-dollar question is - What 
can you do to keep diseases (and the doctor) at 


Dos & Donts 


Dr. Nitin Chhoda 
Mr. Firdosh Anklesaria 


In.a city like Mumbai, the monsoon is 
something that many of us look forward 
to. While many of us may grudge and 
complain about the weather, the traffic and 
transport delays, it’s generally 
acknowledged that the rains provide a 
pleasant change of atmosphere. The fresh 
smell of the flowers and greenery in public 
parks and gardens (and the incessant 
traffic jams) are often a sign that the 
monsoons have arrived. 


bay?? (Note that children, elderly people, and 
those who are prone to repeated attacks of cold 
and flu should be especially. careful of what 
they eat this monsoon). 


Food borne water illnesses include dysen- 
tery, cholera, typhoid fever, and hepatitis; all 
these diseases can be both reduced and con- 
trolled with the following precautions. 


So follow this list of dos and don’ts, and 
have a safe and healthy monsoon in the year 
2003. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION || 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


‘The Do’s 


> Cook and Eat - Any food that is cooked 

“immediately before serving is generally safe. 

All meats must be cooked at high tempera- 
tures. 


» Food allergies are very common, and ex- 
tra care must be taken to prevent allergic reac- 
tions in the monsoon season. Some individuals 
have allergic reactions to foods such as onions, 
fish, prawns, oysters, lobsters, eggs, cow's 
milk, dairy products like chocolate, paneer, 
etc., peanuts, soybeans, dry fruits and citrus 

“fruits like oranges, grapefruits, etc. Stay away 
from any foods that cause you allergic reac- 
| tions this monsoon. 


> Folklore has it that food borne diseases 
are caused by imbalances between ‘hot’ and 
‘cold’. foods during the monsoon season. 
Hence excessive consumption of ‘cold’ foods 


' Such as green leafy vegetables is not advisable - 


during the rainy season, as compared to ‘hot’ 
foods such as spices, mustards, and chilies. It is 
quite likely that these are religious beliefs that 
have been passed on through the ages, and as 
long as an individual can tolerate ‘hot’ or ‘cold’ 
foods without any gastric discomfort, there are 
few reasons why he/she should avoid those 
foods during the monsoons. 


» Disinfect kitchen surfaces and cutting 
boards every week, with kitchen cl aning liq- 
uids, ? 

> Everyone is aware that boiling water de- 
stroys harmful bacteria and viruses, However, 
what is not known is the actual length of time 
for which the water is to be boiled. Most peo- 
ple put off the stove as soon as’ water starts 
boiling. This is absolutely wrong. To make wa- 

‘ter 100 percent safe, it should be boiled for a 
further 15-20 minutes after it begins to boil. 
This is an effective measure against most water 
borne micro-organisms, 


> Drink only boiled, filtered, or mineral 
water. 


>» Make sure to purchase your mineral wa- 
ter from a reputed store (company seal intact) 
and never from a roadside stall. 
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> Wash the vegetables. ... 
well. 


and hands as 


> Consume raw vegetables and _ salads 
during the monsoons, only after they are thor- 
oughly washed. 


> Scrubbing green leafy vegetables, soak- 
ing them ina clean chlorine solution, and then 
rinsing them in boiled water helps eliminate 
most parasites. 


>» PERSONAL HYGIENE Wash your 
hands thoroughly with soap before eating. 
Work up lather and scrub for 5-8 seconds, and. 
remember to clean under the fingernails. 


The Don’ts 


> Avoid foods that are cooked on the 
street, particularly fried foods, and Chinese 
food ~ the ingredients of these foods are gener- 
ally uncovered and open to atmospheric con- 
taminants and micro-organisms. In addition, 
poor personal hygiene from the cooks and 
Open utensils increases the ptobability of food 
contamination. 


» Avoid the food in cinema halls and pub- 
lic gatherings. 


> Avoid raw eggs. Never put cooked meat 
back on the same plate that held it when it was 
raw. 


» Avoid eating raw or undercooked local 
beef, pork, sausage, or fish as these can lead to 
infections. 


Note: 


Remember to consult your doctor immedi- 
ately when afflicted with any water borne ill- 
nesses associated with fever, vomiting, and 
body pain. 


Mr. Firdosh Anklesaria 
Tel: 24148200 / 

Mobile : 9820211265 
Dr. Nitin Chhoda Tel: 24306688 
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_cltyy the chances of getting good” 
quality, affordable healthcare ‘' 
are fairly slim. Most often, ‘when * 
the poor fall ill,, they‘“either’ treat’’ 
‘themselves, or turn to the neighbour-” 
hood quack, ora private practitioner © 
with fake medical. | degrees, The'lucky " 
‘ones are those who can go'to a Gov- + 


ath youi are ‘poor, ‘and ive in a big’ * 


Mumbai's. urbaa poor are more 
fortunate:than their counterparts in 
other ~ metropolitan ‘cities, because 
they .’are “better’ Served * by" ‘public’ ’ 
“health facilities, The BMC; as the CE- 
HAT study points out, isa major pro- 
vider'‘of- health ‘care. It ‘has three 


‘teaching hospitals,16 general hospi- 
“tals,“and 26 maternity homes‘with a” 


‘ernment or municipal dispensary or;;combined capacity of-11,500'beds. It 
ospital, ‘Even! here, . -inconvenjent} (alsa shas"185 :dispensaries ‘and /176 } 


timings,. ‘Tude staff and ycorruption:=; 
lefsure that only those who have 

‘acute problem.and no option persis| 
Yet despite this, the public’ sector 
health set-up remains practical the 
‘only real option for the poor. 


However, in this era of, liberalisa- wie 


tion and privatisation, where cost ef: 
fectiveness ‘is**accotded a “higher 
Value ‘than “equity or affordability,” 
public sector health facilities in many. 
cities are declining — both in quanti- 


‘health; ‘posts that. pee renee 


nr 


care and ase Sable health services. 
In addition, the Maharashtra. Gov- 


ernment,.has, one medical : college , 
“hospital, three ‘general hospitals and . 


“two health units, with a combined 


tyand quality, Mumbai, however, re-,.. capacity, of 2,871: beds... Together 


‘mains an important exception to the” 
rule’ An interesting’ survey by the’ 
‘Centre for Enquiry into Health and ° 
‘Allied Themes (CEHAT), titled “De-, 
'mand for Public Health Services in ' 
Mumbai”. by T..R. Dilip and Ravi: 
Duggal, brings out some interesting 
facts about health care preference* 
‘armongst the poor, Asked by the Bri- 
hhanmumbai Municipal Corporation 
\(BMC)to assess whether people in 
/Mumbai’s most populous ward 
Wwanted ‘a municipal hospital and 
would actually use it, CEHAT con- 
cluded that as much as 44 per cent of 
‘the households in the area were be- 
‘ing forced to seek inpatient care from 
the private sector because there was 
no public hospital that was easily 
accessible. 


these facilities serve a population of 
11.9 million (Greater Mumbai, 2001 
census) of whom about half live in 
the slums. |, 

“Despite “this “network ‘of public 
health ‘services, earlier'‘surveys by 
CEHAT reveal 'that 32 per cent of ail- 


‘ments of the city’s residents remain’ 


untreated, mainly minor ailments 
that could be treated in outpatient 
facilities. According to the research- 
ers, the central factor for this is the 
inability of the urban poor to pay for 
health care through the private sec- 
tor. The public sector outpatient net- 
work is inadequate or under-utilised 
because of inconvenient timings, or 
location. © 

The ward that CEHAT surveyed 
would be’ the equivalent of a small 


: “By pind sharma 


the only real option mr th 


town, ‘chun an area of 24. 5 sq km; 
it has a population’of 8,06,360 —'the* 
most populous ward in the'city with 
“also the highest growth rate of 47 per : 
"cént’ between: '1991-2001:;While the 
$ literacy } rate is'90 per cent, the sex 
Tatio is heavily, tilted — 839 women to 
“1,000 "men — Suggesting that .the 
‘ward has a large population of work- 
‘ing class poor men,'who generally 


; leave:their families’ in. the villages,’ “\-: 


IT; The choice 9h. iia you go to 


‘or moré serioiis ones depends. ~ 
greatly on costs when you are poor 


, Study reveals that while the median 
cost of treatment.in a public sector 
“facility for inpatient care is Rs. 600, it 
is Rs. 5,000 in the private sector. Even 
for outpatient care, the private sector 
costs twice as much as the public 
sector. As a result, poor people are 
willing to travel:a considerable dis-. 
tance to the nearest public sector 
facility, ‘particularly for inpatient 
.treatment, because they just cannot 
meet the costs of a private hospital. 
However for outpatient care, the 
majority of households use the pri- 
vate sector, largely because these fa- 
cilities are within easy reach. The 
survey found that 82.4 per cent of 
households used the private sector 
for outpatient care and 53.8 per cent 
for inpatient care, Of those who opt- 
ed for the BMC facility for inpatient 
treatment, .a substantial number 


‘cause it offered ’g 


ith) Pou Service 
and 64,5 per cent aie ey found the 


costs affordable... 


public hospital be established inthe 


area. It has‘also urged an exparision 


of, outpatient’ facilities’ to ‘meet the 


-unmet need of people for treatment 


of minor .ailments.“At present, one 


‘municipal: dispensary ‘serves’ a:pop- , 
ulation of 73,000 people, CEHAT rec- ; 


ommends that there should be one 


dispensary for every 40,000 people. , 
“Similarly, the network of health posts — 


could be strengthened to: ‘provide cu- 


nitive healthcare Serv 
at.the moment, ess 


increases in user charges in hospitals 


and dependent on daily wages. The ‘ — under the guise of covering costs 


— could cancel the good that ex- 
panded public sector facilities could 
achieve. Currently people pay only 


-Rs. 10.for registration in a public 


health facility in Mumbai, and there 
are free wards. But the fees for paying 
wards and investigations have in- 
creased dramatically since 2000, For 
instance, while a paying bed used to 
cost Rs. 100 a day, it now costs Rs. 
200. A speciality operation used to 
cost Rs. 300; now it costs Rs. 1,000. 
And several tests that were free or 
cost very little now cost more than 
twice as much. These costs are still 
much lower than the private sector. 
CEHAT notes that people are willing 
to pay reasonable charges. Yet these 
must not exceed the capacity of the 
poor to pay. Otherwise the ration 
for expanding public sector 
care will be negated. 


rative' services ‘rather shan ‘just:pre- . 


At ‘the same ‘time, Semin 


HEALTH POSITIVE 


phoid and Paratyphoid are caused bya 
group of organisms collectively called 
Salmonella. While typhoid is caused by 
Salmonella Typhi subgroup, Paratyphoid is 
caused by Paratyphi A and B subgroup. Both 
these diseases behave similarly, though para- 
typhoid tends to be less severe an infection 
than typhoid. These diseases are spread, most 
often through infected food and water, though 
an individual who is a ‘typhoid carrier’can 
spread the disease, without himself or herself 
actively suffering the disease. Once the ty- 
phoid germs reach the intestine, they dissemi- 
nate to the various organs of the body, multi- 
ply and cause the various signs and symptoms 
of the disease. 


Signs and Symptoms 


Signs and symptoms of the disease, include, 
mainly high grade fever and chills, bodyache, 
nausea along with abdominal pain, vomiting, 
diarrhoea, headache, and tiredness. The un- 
treated disease runs its own course for 4 
weeks, before subsiding on its own, During 
these 4 weeks, it can cause plenty of complica- 
tions like intestinal perforation, gall bladder 
infection, shock, Pneumonia, heart muscle in- 
flammation, bleeding, etc. Relapse can also oc- 
cur in5 to 10 percent of patients, usually two to 
three weeks after the resolution of fever. The 
relapse is usually milder than the original at- 
tack, and responds to the same medicines. 
Some patients can have multiple relapses, 
These relapses are because of resistant germs 
from the primary infection and not a re-infec- 


d to treat typhoid are ols 
almost useless, and even with } ; 
» the newer medicines, doctors are Diagnosis 
“finding it difficult to cure this 3 Diagnosis of typhoid is done with the help 
isease. Let us take a brief look at ‘ of blood tests. Some tests are positive from the 
“the disease, i 3 Ist day, while the most commonly employed 


test (Widal) is positive only from the second 
week of fever, 


Treatment 


Treatment includes plenty of rest, steps to 
control fever, moderate diet restriction and 
anti-typhoid medications, Previously, the drug 
used to treat typhoid was Chloraniphenicol and 


it was uniformly effective. Ampicillin, 
Amoxycillin and Co-trimoxazole were second 
line medicines, giving excellent results. But, 
since the last 10 to 15 years, the Salmonella 
germ has been developing resistance to all 
these medicines, rendering them useless. In 
the nineties, the introduction of newer mol- 
ecules like Ciprofloxacin halted the spread of 
typhoid and provided succour and relief to 
sufferers of typhoid. Of late, the typhoid bacte- 
ria have become resistant to even this group of 
medicines, The situation today is such that, in 
many cases, only very high antibiotics (called 
third generation Cephalosporins), given as intra- 
venous injections, for a period of 10 to 14 days, 
are able to cure the patient. This effectively 
means that 70 to 80 percent of patients of ty- 
phoid will land up in a hospital for intrave- 
nous therapy. Although generally safe, these 
medicines can also have serious side effects, 
once in a while. Some neighbouring countries 
are even reporting resistance to these high an- 
tibiotics. Here is hence, clearly a case for pre- 
vention, rather than a cure. 


= 


HEALTH POSITIVE 
Prevention 


1) Consume only boiled or filtered water 


2) Avoid eating from unhygienic roadside 
stalls 


3) Vaccinations 
4) Treatment of carriers. 


Vaccinations are available for both children 
and adults. An oral form of the vaccine, which 
can be administered to anybody above the age 
of 6 years, is very convenient. It comes as a set 
of 3 tablets, one each to be consumed on alter- 
nate days. The injectable vaccine can be given 
above the age of 2 years. Both these vaccines 
do not have significant side effects and pro- 
vide protection for a period of 3 years. Maeaal 
cination is required, every 3 years. aA ; 

Dr. P. V. Vaidyanathan 
5/146, Subash Nagar, Chembur, Mumbai-71. 


Tel: 25211559/25211820 
Mob: 9820302631. 
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HAPPY HOME 


DS ON 
SEX LIFE ! 


DO YOU SUFFER FROM ? 


Loss of Vigour & Vitality, Premature Ageing, Sex Nervousness & Fear, 
Night Emission & Premature Ejaculation, Malformation of Sex Organ, 
Venereal Diseases, Depression, Anxiety, Stress Related Problems, 
Female Disorders — Frigidity, Leucorrhoea, un-controlled discharge, 
Irregular, painful or profuse menses, under-developed breasts. 


THEN YOU MUST CONSULT 
Dr.Naresh Mittra 


MODERN HEALTH CLINIC 
(THE HOUSE OF SEXUAL HEALTH) 
B-5 & 6 / 4413, VASANT KUNJ, NEW DELHI-70 
Phone : 6897007 (9 am to 11 a.m,) 
1768, LAL KUAN BAZAR, DELHI-110006. 
Phone : 3214645 (1 p.m. to 4 p.m.) 

8-327, PANCHSHILA PARK, NEW DELHI-17 
Phone : 6012588, 6015636 (5 p.m. to 8 p.m.) 
Telefax :6015636 Mobile : 98111-12676 

e@ mail : modernhealthcin@ hotmail.com 
www.mhc.4mg.com 


Tour Programme 


CALCUTTA : 
GREAT EASTERN HOTEL 
Room 700, Old Court 
House Stréet, CALCUTTA. 
Phone : 2482311-31 
Timings 11 A.M, to 7 P.M. 

From . ‘ 
1st to 11th Sept:, 2003 


Or. Naresh Mittra 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR 
SLIMMING AND 
CHILDLESS COUPLES 


SPECIFIC COUNSELLING FOR 
SELF CONFIDENCE AND 
TREATMENT FOR STRENGTH 
AND STAMINA 
@ Dont you belive that a man with 
a happy home and happier wile 

can conquer the world. ? 
@ Personal Letters seeking 
Medical advice/ Treatment may be 
sent only at: 
S-327, Panchshila Park, New 
Delhi-110017 (INDIA) 


3 My Doctor @ August 2003 
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ie Vaal aS, 
TAYING LEAN may be the 
simple reason why. a near. 
seas diet: ‘prolong: the’ 
life of many creature : 
‘Caloric’ restriction’: ‘greatly ex- 
tends the lifespan of organisms as - 
diverse as the yeast, worms and also . 


.| rodents. 


_ Various explanations have been 


_ live, 


Ire: 


we 


Jonger 


yr me 


Vel tht 


proposed, for example that eating ,& 


less reduces the production of harm- 
ful free radicals that damage cells. 
But Ronald Kahn at Harvard Medical. 


‘School in Boston wondered ‘if ani 


mals benefit simply because - Hey a 


achieve a lean state. e 

To find out, his team knocked out 
the insulin-receptor genes in the fat 
cells of mice, preventing’ the build- 
up of fat deposits. 

By about three months of. age, 
Kahn's mice had up to 70 per cent * 
less body fat than normal, despite 
the fact they ate 55 per cent more 
food per gram of body weight. And 
they lived 18 per cent longer. After 
three years, all the controls were 
dead, but a quarter of the lean mice 
were still alive. 

“These mice eat all they want, lose 
weight and live for a long time. It is 
like heaven,” says Cynthia Kenyon, 
who researches ageing at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco, 
The work suggests that leanness, and 
not the diet, could be the strong key 
to longevity in calorie-restricted 
animals, 

Yet although lean people are less 
likely to suffer from a variety of dis- 


weigh: less 9 


Pharmaceutical companies are producing weight-loss drugs, creating 
products that block Insulin receptors only in fat cells will not be easy. 


eases, there is no firm evidence that 
they live dramatically longer. 

And while pharmaceutical compa- 
nies are racing to produce weight- 
loss drugs, creating products that 
block insulin receptors only in fat. 
cells will not be easy. Inactivating in- 
sulin receptors throughout the bod- 
ies of mice has serious effects — 
including obesity and a shortened 
lifespan. 

“That they get these effects just by 
manipulating the fat cells is provoca- 
tive,” says Leonard Guarente of MIT, 


who studies caloric restriction in 
yeast. But he says Kahn has yet to 
prove that the same effect is respon- 
sible for increased lifespan in caloric- 
restricted animals. “There might be 
two routes to longevity, which would 
be very interesting.” _~ 

And Kenyon points out that it is 
not clear that leanness itself is what 
makes the mice live longer. Fat cells 
secrete hormones that affect t 
whole body, so altering them ¢ 
have widespread effects on p 
gy. — New Scientist 
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Dr, C.V. Krishnaswami, Head 
of ‘the ‘Diabetes Department, 
Voluntary Health Services Hos- 
pital, Chennai, writes: 

I am unable to understand 
the reasons prompting the Edi- 
torial in, The Hindu, (Aug. 19) 

“The: challenge of diabetes”, 
which strikes a note of panic 
describing diabetes as a “major 
public health concern” in In- 
dia! Environmental pollution, 
woeful sanitary conditions, aw- 
ful. drinking. water’ situations, 
mosquitoe menace, etc., are 
the real public health concerns. 
The complex genes of this age- 
old .and ubiquitous . disorder 
called Type 2 Diabetes (adult- 
onset diabetes) are acquired at 
birth andthe clinical disease 
,usually manifests at around 40 
years of age and above; some- 
times, it occurs in younger peo- 
ple.and more infrequently in 
children below 15 years of age. 
The latter situation is increas- 
ing with increasing Westernisa- 
tion in food habits, lifestyle and 
obesity; so much so, the occur- 
rence of Type 2 Diabetes in 
children below 15 years is re- 
portedly. on the: rise. ingcoun- 


Japan, Hong 
Singapore. 
For a country as large and 
populous as India the database 
for diabetes is, woefully poor, 
confined to small studies from 
the corporate and NGO sectors, 
The WHO (which has a regional 
presence in New Delhi) in its 
wisdom does not even mention 
India in its technical report on 
Type 1 Diabetes (insulin de- 
pendent diabetes mellitus, or 
juvenile diabetes), but has re- 
eased predictions and estimate 
of Type 2 Diabetes, three dec- 


Kong. , and 


). drawn: ¢from «other 
tries like the U.S." ‘the’ 'U.K;" 


ades hence when India is pro- 
jected as the diabetes capital of 
the world! aE 

Sir, 1 may be wrong, but I 
would like media leaders like 
The Hindu andypther,enlight- 


ened press, not'to fall into’ this ° 


trap of “Epidemiologists caus- 
ing epidemics” — the title for an 
Editorial in the Lancet (April 17, 


1993). ., ; 


. From the VHS Diabetes De- 
partment we haye collaborated 


with |the National, Institute of 


Epidemiology, , Chennai . and 
carried out a detailed, and sta- 
tistically significant survey . of 
1,56,258, persons from 30 ran- 
domly selected Corporation di- 
visions in’ Chennai in 1998. 
According .to .the. study,, the 
prevalence - of ..,diabetes . was 
three per cent for all age groups 
from 5 to 70 years, 4.9 per cent 
for above 20 years and 10.5 per 
cent for above 40 years.. -. 

The detailed study and re- 
sults were published in nation- 
al medical journals. For reasons 
best known to it, the WHO has 
not taken cognisance of these 
reports and had, its estimates 
sources 
whose? validity in giving the 
true projection in terms of fu- 
turistic numbers of the condi- 
tion for the country as a whole 
needs to be questioned critical- 
1 


The Government of India 
should coordinate studies from 
the different regions of the 
country and maintain a central 
database, But alas, they seem 
to have abdicated their respon- 
sibilities to private bodies with 
conflict of interests other than 
public welfare! 

As a practising diabetologist 
of nearly four decades in Chen- 


7 
en 


‘The challenge of diabetes’ 


nai, 1 am both amused and 
alarmed at the proliferation of 
‘the ad blitz on diabetes -(cen- 
tres “and cures) which makes 


_yery good business sense, but 
‘poor public health‘sensel., |, 
"Change in lifestyle “dépends |" 


on several factors — personal 
and environmental. It is easily 
spoken about but difficult to 
implement in long term prac- 
tice, Again, this: is an area 
-where a.lot of business in gen- 
erated, with very jlittle tangible 
long-term benefits... ' 
“.A lot.of brouhaha was cre- 
ated about prophylactic med- 
icating . trials -for diabetes, 


which, were both unethical and 


medically unsound as was pro- 


ven by the study conducted by 
the National Institute of Health 
(NIH), in 2001. , . 
Type 2 Diabetes is a personal 
heredo-familial disorder with a 
complex inherited genetic pre- , 


disposition, upon which many | 


environmental factors such as 
obesity, stress, sedentary hab- 
its, multiple — pregnancies, 
drugs, toxins, etc., act to pre- 


cipitate the condition which || 


may manifest any time from 
childhood to old ages, ws: - 

Education , about diabetes 
and its management are not 
achieved through ‘advertise- 
ment causing panic in the 
minds of the public. 

It should be done by neutral 
organisations with no ulterior 
motive or vested interests, giv- 
ing facts and encouragement 
through information for posi- 
tive living with diabetes. In that 
sense your Editorial ‘Eat and 
exercise sensibly’ (The Hindu, 
Sept. 4, 2002) was most appro, 


priate and timely for the geneéf- |: 


ation next. 


a 
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re and more people are falling prey to the 


oping world. The World Health Organisation es- 


amas ‘the number of diabetics in India today | 


sease in both the developed,and the devel- - 


THE CHALLENGE OF DIABETES--~ 


valued at Rs. 250 crores. The huge demand not- 
withstanding, © pharmaceutical companies 
around the world have been unable to crack the 


Pear: The acai ic an Indian 


1995, A Wnimal, insulin’ harvested either from, pigs: 
or cows has been a traditional source but it does 
not have the same amino acids as human in-’ 
sulin, While porcine insulin differs from the hu- 
man’ type in one amino acid, the difference is 
two between bovine and human insulin. This 
difference is overcome by changing the amino 
acid to make it ‘similar’ to human insulin. One 
company continues to.sell in India such semi- 


synthetic ‘humanised’ insulin in the name of: 


human insulin while marketing yeast-based re- 
combinant insulin internationally. The success 


of Wockhardt, an Indian pharmaceutical com-’ 


pany, in producing human insulin, Wosulin, 
through the recombinant technology to combat 
diabetes has come at the right time. Human 


insulin ‘is so called not because it is extracted - 


from the human body but because it is structur- 
ally and chromatographically similar to the one 
produced by humans. Apart from bypassing the’ 
animal insulin route, Wockhardt has gone in for 
a yeast species Hansenula polymorpha rather 
than the bacterium E.Coli as the host. Unlike 
E.Coli, which poses certain inherent problems, 
yeast secretes insulin outside the cell as a proc- 
essed and properly folded proinsulin molecule. 
Higher productivity is achieved when yeast is 
used. Wockhardt’s breakthrough gains impor- 
tance as it is the fourth company in the world — 
and the first outside the U.S. and Europe — to 
master the technology. This mastery comes in 
eight years after the first recombinant human 
insulin was commercialised in India. 

The global insulin market is presently valued 
at over $3 billion. The Indian market alone is 


dian’ ma iaer is, ‘that Wosulin costs the same as 
* porcine insulin, It is priced even lower than ‘hu: 


manised’ insulin, and is nearly 50 per cent 


‘cheaper than’a similar yeast-based recombinant 


human. insulin’.-This competitive advantage, 
which can be of.great benefit to society, stands | 
out even in a market where some companies | 
have effected a sudden 35-40 per cent reduction 
in price. . 

The availability of cheaper and technologically 
superior insulin should not, however,.be a cause 
for complacency. The WHO estimates that the 
disease burden in India will increase to 80 mil- 
lion by 2030; this is 23 million more. than, the 
original estimate for 2025. Where the WHO erred 
was in the underestimation of the adverse im- 
pact of relative affluence and lifestyle changes on 
the incidence of diabetes in society. Given the 


‘pace of these lifestyle changes, even 80 million 


cases by 2030 may turn ‘out to be an under- 


‘estimate. Medical data suggest that, in an in- 


ternational comparison, Indians have a relatively 
high genetic predisposition towards diabetes. 
This in combination with sedentary lifestyles, the 
consumption of fat-rich food, and increased 
longevity increases the risk. Medical data also 
suggest that urban Indians are more prone to 
affliction by diabetes than rural Indians, and 
people of Indian origin in the United States and 
Europe more than the Indian population. Until 
such time as a cure is found, prevention is the 
only way out, Even after a cure is found, preven- 
tion will remain the best way by far. For this a 


sy 


massive public awareness campaign in both ur- 
ban and rural India becomes an imperative. 
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